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P. 733*. KASRAWl TABRlZl, odd to Bibliography: E Jung, Ahmad Kasrawx. Ein Beitrag tur Idem- 
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P. 757*, KATIB, I. 24, instead of M. Kanter read M. Carter 
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P. 814*-“. KAY KA’OS n. ISKANDAR, last para and Bibt. Five completely independent Old Ottoman 
versions of the Jfdbds-ndma have in fact survived, the best known of which is that of Merdjiimek 
Ahmed [».».]. The version at Kazan in 1882, 1889, etc. {and not in 1298/1880-1) is not by this last 
Ottoman author, but is a version in what is called by H. F. Hofman [Turkish literature, a bio- 
bibliographical survey, Section III, Part 1 v 6, p. 65) “Old Tatar’’, possibly via an Ottoman inter- 
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Tiqh fatimide et histoire de TIfriqiya, in Melanges ... C. Marpais, Algiers 2957, ii, 23 — Etudes d'Isla- 
mologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.) 

P. II2I*, al KHATIB as BAGHDAD!. 1. r8 from below, after ha-tilf add (ibid., i, 4 r7) 

I. 17 from below, after KGfa add (Yakut, Vdabd 3 , i, 246) 

I. 14 from below, after NishfipGr add (Ta'rikh Baghdad, v, 67; x, 383) 

1.12 from below, after Rayy add (ibid., xi, 115) 

I. 8 from below, instead of 1922 read 1911. 

1. 6 from below, after Dlnawar add (Subkl, Tabahdt, iii, *2; s iv, 29) 

P. I. 20, instead of Vdabd * i., read L’iaba > , i, 

I. 25, instead of 210-17 read 210-27. 

1. 25 from below, instead of 1974, i, 69-73 read 1976, i, 70-74 
1.17 from below, after Baghdad add a year later 
P. m2', 1. 22, instead of Hihiyat read lldhiyat 
I. 27, after 1971; add 'Beirut 1974; 

I. 23 from below, instead of 69-73 read 70-74 













itity Cos fit is to be multiplied by the preceding quotient 


P. 87. 
P. 8y\ 
P. 88‘, 


<6 end >7, instead of OMl nod OM, 

4, a/tir sin 0, insert — 
st and and equations beneath Fig. 5, i 


Tabic i 




ns toad of ff and gp read/,, and g v - 

d lo Bibliography : On the problems of mosque orientation sec D. A, King, Astronomical alignments 
in medieval Islamic religious architecture, in Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1982. 

P. I0«*. KHAVA, I. 10 from below, instead of Kivinye read Kiyinje 

1. 8 from below, instead of Dar es Salam read Dar es Salaam, the official spelling 
P, 142-3, KlRlM, add lo Bibliography: Le khanat dc Crimic dans les archives du Music du Palais de Topkapt, 
prds. pat A. Bcnnigsen, P. Boratav et autres, Paris/Den Haag 1978; M. Berindci and G. Veinstein, 

U p’tsence ottomans au sud de la Crimic el cn Met d'Asov dans I a premiere motlii du XVI * silcte 

in Cahiers du Monde russe et soviitique xx (1979), 389-436; G. Veinstein, La population au sud de 
la Crimic au dlbut dt la domination Ottomans, dans Memorial Omer Ldtfi Barkan, Paris 1980, 227- 
49 (Bibl. de I'lnst. Franeais d'Archdol. d'Istanbul, xxviii); Catalogue dee microfilms ies ouvrages 
inliressanl les musulmans de l'U.R.S.S. . . ., iii: Crimie, Patis 1963 (stencilled). 

P. 243*. BlZ, 3rd paragraph: Ewliya Celebi and, following him, Mamboury are wrong when saying that the 

Klz-tasfcl, i.e. the Byzantine "Maiden's stone" (of porphyry), was incorporated into the SUleymSniyye 

Mosque. The order books (1550-7) of the SuleymJtiiyye mention the transportation of a column 

Irom the Klztashl Maballesi to the mosque, but that one was from granite. See C. Mango, A ntique 
statuary and the Byiantine beholder. In Dumbarton Oaks Papers xvii, Washington 1963, 61; O. L. 
Barkan, SUteymaniye Cami veinfaeUi, Ankara 1972-9. >. 344-6, ii. 23-4. Nos 44-5: J. M. Rogers, The 
stale and the arts in Ottoman Turkey, i. The stones of the Suleymaniye, in IfMES xiv (1982), 79. 

P. 268", RORDOS. The correct name in Ottoman Turkish of the city of Corinth emerges rather as Kbrdes 
or GOrdes in the pages of Ewliya Celebi, where it is consistently spelt with kaflgdj and not with M/, 
coniirtned by such European renderings as Gourdese (Bernard Randolph, 1689) and Ghiurdos (W. M. 
Leake, ea. 1805). Add lo the Bibliography: P. A. MacKay, The fountain at Hedfi Mustafa, in 
Hesperia, Jnal of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, xxxvi (1967), 193-5: idem. 
Acroeorinlh in r668, a Turkish account, in op eil., xxxvii (1968), 386-97, with map, plan and photo- 

P. 428*, RUR’AN, add lo Bibliography, section "General studies": A. Neuwirth, Sludien rur /Composition dee 
mekkamschen Suren, Berlin 1981. 

5<>7 e , RURSAN. I. 12, instead of Kjjirls I Island read KJjSrk Island 
S08", |. 7, instead of Malcom's read Malcolm's 

552, RUTH MINAR,, place Plates XXVIU-XXIX between pp. S4» end 549. 

557‘, RUTN. 1. 24 from bottom: instead of Boidcgfoan read Bozdoghan 
I. 23 from bottom: instead c/Calishu read Calldilu 
558*, 1.19 from bottom: instead of Eiuqay read UlUfay 

560*. I. 26 from bottom: instead of of read or 
562*, I. 10: instead of 875/1470 read 875/1470S 

563*, I. 5: instead of Starrhemberg read Starhemberg 
564S, 1.7: instead of Morcmer read Morimer 
565*. L 20 from bottom: instead of 1241/1225 read 1241/1825 
I. 12 from bottom: instead of journalist read journalists 
565“, I. 25 from bottom: instead of keyati read hay ah 
566*, 1.14: instead of Edsedy read Ecsedy 

570“. al-KUTUB!, I. 7 from bottom: A part of ihe ‘Uydn, edited by Faysal al-Samir and Nabiia ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im DS’ud, has been published in Bagljdld in 1397/1977. Following an unconfirmed report 
another part has been published in Cairo in 1980 and further parts are planned. 

604, LAHAWR, place Plates XXX-XXXI between pp. 600 and 601. 

878", MA>, section 7: Irrigation in North Africa and Muslim Spain, aid to Bibliography: R. Brunschvig, 
If off ides, ii, 210-13 and the bibliography given there. 











and he will rule among the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel.*’ 

P. rajs 11 , II. 8-19, replace by: The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Ka'b by 'Abd 

P. 1238* add to Bibliography: W. Madelung, The Sufydni between tradition and history (forthcoming). 

SUPPLEMENT 

P. 343", al-IJAKIM al-DJUSHAMI. add to Bibliography: ‘Adnan Zarzur, al-Hakim al-Qiushami wa- 
manhadiuh fi tafsir al-Kur'dn, Beirut 1972. 

P. 393*, IBN MIKSAM, add to Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The Qur'an readings of I bn Miqsam, in Ignas Gold- 
ziher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 1-38. 
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KHEMSHII, [s« KHKM5HIN]. 

KilEM5illN (other designation, Khenishilil. a 
numerically small group of Muslim (Sunni) 
Armenians who had been converted from Christi¬ 
anity In the beginning of the 18th century. In the 
U.S.S.R. (population 629, according to the 1926 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast 
near the Turkish border. In Tnrkey they live in 
compact settlements along the FirtinI and Karadere 

far from Hope (Hope Khemshin). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goat herding, and 
related activities. The Khemshin dialect (like the 
Erzurum, Cilicia and Istanbul dialects) is part oi the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 

by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
1959 or 1970 Soviet censuses). (R. Wbcman) 

KHERLA- a fortress oi mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Maiwa and east of Kh5nde|h 

[?.<], jurilo'the south of'the headwatere of the Tnpti 
River. It is in fact Borne 50 miles west oi modern 
Deogafh; in British India it fell within the Central 
Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

Ridjput radii, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by a commander of the Dihli Sultans, 
perhaps in the time of 'Ala’ al-Din Khaldii; but the 
fortress as it stands today is Islamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Deccan in the latter years 
of Muhammad b. Tughlulj, it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. In the early 9th/ijth century, 
the Gond rulec Naisingh was made subject to the 
ruler of Maiwa, Hushang b. Dilawar Khan £huri 
(808-38/1403-35), appointed to Maiwa by the Tugly 
lukids. It now became a subject of discord and covet¬ 
ousness between the rulers of Maiwa and the Bah- 
man! sultans of the northern Deccan [sec baiimamIs] ; 
thus in 831/1428 Hushang suffered a crushing defeat 
at KhSrla at the hands of Ahmad Shah Bahmanl. 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight¬ 
ing over possession of Kherla between MabmQd Shah 
Khaldii of Maiwa (840-73/«436-69) and the Bahinani 
Muhammad Shah III I-asljkarl, but Mahmud managed 
to retain Kherla and possibly northern Berar as far 
as EiiCpur [g.ti. in Suppl.J. In 994/1586 the Mughal 
governor of Miiwa, A'zam Khan, attempted to take 
over Berar; he failed to capture Kherla. but plun¬ 
dered the capita! F.litpur before being repelled by 
the combined forces of Khandesh and the NijSm- 
Sfeahis of Abmadnagar (?.t>. and Ni?«M-SHiHis]. 
Berar subsequently came under Mughal rule, and the 
A ‘tn-i Ahbari , tr. Bloehmann and Jarrett*, Calcutta 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


I 1939-48, ii, 237, lists Kherla as a s arkdr of the sdba 
of Berar with a revenue of 17 b million dams. 

Bibliography. Sir Wolseley Haig, in Camb. 
hist, of India, iii, index. (C. E. Bosworth) 
KH IdAb (a.), a term denoting the dyeing of 
certain parts oi the body (and especially, in re¬ 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by means of henna 
[see stNNA’j or some similar substance. It is still used 
in this sense today, but is used moreover for the 
items of make-np and cosmetics employed by modem 
women; the reader may find under mar’a informa¬ 
tion about those Items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to tne traditional usages. (Ed.) 

KHIUASH (or KhaddSsh, c». Wellhausen, 509; his 
real name was probably ‘AmmSr or ‘ UmSra b. Yazid) 
One of the leaders of the early HJshimiyya 

of their da'wa in Khurasan, the official 'Abbasid 

his memory, minimised his part in the daHva and 
presented him as a heretic. This propaganda suc¬ 
ceeded to such a degree that his life and achieve¬ 
ments are hardly mentioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse¬ 
quently, orientalist scholarship, in those few cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by this. 

the first to understand his significance in the c Ab- 
bSsid d<t c wa, and B. Lewis also mentions his role as 
one of the first emissaries of the HJshimiyya in 
Khurasan [see ‘abbasids], Cl. Cahen and lewis both 

'Abbasid propaganda, namely that he was a Khur- 
rami, and they raise doubts as to whether KhidJsh 
was an 'Abbasid emissary at all (Cahen, Point dt 
vac car la rlvolnUm ‘Abbaside, 324-5). However, 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source A Mar al-'Abbas (ed. DCiri and Mu(talibi 
under the title A Mar ad-daml* al- c abbisiyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
| permits a reconsideration oi the already-known tradi- 

! According to the 'Abbasid tradition, Khidasi) was 
a nickname derived from hh-d-sk "to tear apart”, 
I "to scratch” because “he has torn religion to pieces” 

| (khadajhaal din ) (Tabari, ii, 1503; Balaidiurl, Ansab , 
f. 292b). This is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the 'Abbasids to blacken his name, 
especially after his death. In another tradition, how- 

‘Umarab. Yazid (ii, 1588, cf. Amib.i. 292a, inf. ; Ibn 
ai-Athir, Kamil, Beirut 1965, V, 144). As far as the 
































































































































































































««. It Is contemporary source, Bihamad Khani s Tu'nkh-t 
[he night of 3 May, Muhammadi (compiled or revised in 843/1438-9! is 
oorial after having I silent on the point. While false genealogies are quite 
come to meet to- | common in Indo-Musiim history. Khidr Khin's selec- 
of ten pic- 1 tion by Timur [j.v.] as his "deputy" in DihH suggests 
to a local that he may have been regarded as sayyid in his life- 
o brothers. ] time, since Timflr’s regard for sayyids is well docu- 
1 tells how mentcd. 
and Ellez a girl; Khidr Khan was the son of Malik Sulaymin, an 
together again, but | adopted son of Mardan Dawlat. the ikli’-dSr of Mul- 



































































Chronicles oj the Potheen Kings of Delhi, London 
1871, 533. 336-9 (Aziz Ahmad) 

KHIL C A (pi. £&/«'), "robe of honour.” also 
called lashrif (pi. taMrtf and lashrif at}. Throughout 
much of the Middles Ages, the term tkil'a did not 
designate a single item of clothing, but rather a 
variety of fine garments and ensembles (hulla or badla) 
which were presented by rulers to subjects whom 
they wished to reward cr to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name tas&rlf "honouring"). These 
robes, the most common of which was the tabs’ (see 
LiBts), were normally embellished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions known as liras fe.v.] and were 
produced in the royal factories ( ddr al-tirSs). 

(1) Origin of the custom. 

The custom of bestowing garments of honour in 
the Near Hast is very ancient. The Patriarch Jacob 


ti, 2*7-8; tr. by - 

A special official, the NSfir d-Khajs (Keeper of 
Privy Purse) oversaw the khila' in the Great Treasury 
[cl-hhisano al-hubrd) which contained only robes of 
honour (ibid.). In addition to gairucnts, the Mamluk 
military tashrif could consist of arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultan's 
own stable ( min al'is/abl), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (tanbSsh). 

Money or other valuables were also given as part 
of the m'altashrij (e.g. Abu '1-FidS’, al-Mukhtafor 
min Ta’rtii al-bashar [Annates Moslemici ] v, ed. J. J. 
Reiske, Copenhagen 1794, 294). In the Ottoman 
Empire, a sum of money was sometimes given in 
place of the robe of honour. This monetary gift was 
called tin’ll behi ("the price of a jji(V’). It specif¬ 
ically referred to money distributed to Janissary 









































KHILAFA 



148-50; see also Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial toot is and 
phrases *, London T903, repr. London 1968, 483-4). 

Bibliography : in addition to the works cited 
in the iext, see Maljmf, Histcire its suitors mam- 
louks, tr. QuatremOre, ii, Paris 1845, 70-4; F. W. 
Buckler, Two instances 0] Khil'at in the Bible, in 
Journal of Theological Studies, icitiii (19*2), 197 if .; 
M. Gaudcfroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a Vipoquc 
des Mamelovhs, Paris 1923, pp. ixxxvii-xcv; Y. K. 
Stillman, Female attire of medieval Egypt, un¬ 
published diss., University of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia 1972,16-8, 93-6. The most detailed survey 
of khil'a is to be found in L. A, Mayer, Mamluk 

costume, Geneva 1932, 56-64 el passim. 

(N, A. Sri liman | | 

KHILAFA [see khalIfa] 

KHILAFA, KhilSfat movement, a politico- 
religious movement in British India, mani¬ 
festing itself in the years after the First World War. 
On the one hand, it had its roots in Pan-Islamism, 
which came to the fore about 1900. On the other 


possible in connection with an Afghan invasion; the 
latter was actually performed in the summer of 1920. 
Some 30,000 muhadjirin, most of them coming from 
Sind or the PandjSb, crossed the Afghan border, but 
about 75% of them came back, disillusioned by their 
reception in Afghanistan. These aspects oi the KhUlfa 
movement had an adverse effect upon Hindu-Musiim 
relations, which were vital to its nationalist character. 
Gandhi’s suspension of non-cooperation in February 
C922, constituted a severe blow in this respect; Indian 
Muslims felt betrayed by the Hindus after bearing 
the brunt of the nationalist battle. 


storing Turkey’s position. The J&iUIfatlsts supposed 
that Keraal Pasha was acting on behalf of the Sultan- 
Khallfa, but this proved to be an error. In November 
1922, the Sultanate in Turkey was abolished and the 
Khalifa lost at temporal power ; he was ”Vaticamsed’' 
(a condition which the KhiISfatists had declared to be 
incompatible with his office). Khilafa leaders tried 
to explain away the fact, but their tollowers left them. 



coming treaty of Sivres were rife, the Khilafa move¬ 
ment was organised. Khilafa conferences met in 
several cities in Northern India, and a Central Khilafa 
Committee constituted itself at Bombay. Seth Cho- 
tani, a wealthy merchant, became its president. Prom¬ 
inent leaders were Muhammad and Shawkat ‘All 
(the “ 'AH brothers”), Abu ’!-Kal3m Azad, Dr. AnsArl 
and Uasrat Mohani. An important part was played by 
the 'ulami’, organising themselves in theEjam'iyyat 
al-'Ulami’-i Hind. Their most iiiflL ‘ 


Bibliography : Among the contemporary ac- 

Hislories of the non-co-operation and Khilajat move¬ 
ments, Delhi 1925 (confidential publication oi the 
Govt, of India). Materials concerning the move¬ 
ment can be found in Afzal Iqbal, ed., Seleclterilings 
and speeches of Montana MakomiAU, Lahore 1944 
(containing among other things an unfinished auto- 




































PLATE I 


















KHILAT — KHINZlR 


EUILAT [s«« ABOUT]. 

BHILCJI. [see balriI]. 

KIHNALLC (self designation: Kattittardur; 

Russian, Khinalug[from theaulKhinalug]), a people 
of Ihe eastern Caucasus. Khinalug is a numeri¬ 
cally small ethnical group, which forms an indepen- ' 
dent branch of the Northeastern Ibero-Caucasian 
language group. According to the 1926 Soviet census. 1 
there were (ethnically) 105 Kliinalugs. and linguisti¬ 
cally 1 ,s<o. The Khinalugs are Sunni Moslems of the ; 
ghafn rite. 

The Khinalugs inhabit the aul Khinalug on the 
upper right arm of the Kudial-chay. in the Mount 
gisajrhdagh area of Konakhkend rayon (Azerbaijan 
S.S.R.). The Khinaing traditional economy was based 


boar, its defensive tusks, the snout's powerful weapon, 
are called minim / raff 8 m and kkandjal (pi. kkana- 
iiil), a probable deformation of Ajand/ar “dagger", 
i.e. having a curved blade. 

In Kur’inic law, suldae are included in the same 
divine anathema as monkeys (V, 65/60) [see gtao], 
and since their flesh involves the major impurity 
(na&as al- e ayn), no Muslim can eat it (Kur'an, El, 
idf/tyj, V, 3/4, XVI, 115/116). This food prohibition 
inherited (rom the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Deut., 
xiv, 8) was abolished by Christ for Christians (Matt, 
sv. a7-20; Mark, vii, 15-23). In Islam, the pro¬ 
hibition of eating pig meat implies ipso facto the 
illegality ol buying it or of raising ihe animal, whose 
presence near a person praying renders void the 



































were attributed to its blood, urine ami dung, as 
... as to the wild hoax’s tusks (see al-Damlrl, up. 
ciU, i, 306, and in the margins, al-Kazwinl, 'A&i&’ib, 

Arabic cynegetic literature is poor in material re¬ 
lating to bunting the wild boar in particular and to 
the dangers involved in this. It was considered to be 
a dangerous beast because oi its bad temper and its 
depredations, so that battues for its destruction were 
held by local rulers and officers; it was hunted with | 
the lance, hunting spear, bow and sabre on these 1 
occasions. In Syria, the farmers preferred to let the 
lion roam on the fringes of their lands rather than | 
try to exterminate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal ravages of herds of 
pachyderms through their crops ((fayntnfn, iv, 49). 
Kusljidifan [f.o.J simply recommends that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on the ground (Maytyut, 215). In 
the 6th/i2th century, the valiant lord ol Sbayzar, 
Uslma b. Munkidb. tells in a realistic fashion of his 
perilous encounters with the black beast which, in 
his lime, abounded in the Orontes lowlands IK. a I- 
I'tibir, Princeton 1930, 202, 223-4). ‘IsS al-Asadi 
(7tb/r3th century), in his encyclopaedia of hunting 
al-Diamharn ft 'till!ill itt-bnyznra (I'scurial ins., Ar. 
903, f. 162a!, advises fanners that, in order In mud 
off the depredations of wild boars, they should cause 


("wild boar of the river") or bbimlr ai-mi', wrongly 
identified by Karimiiski with the hippopotamus (see 
paras al-mAMii Suppl.]; the two other Africansuidae, 
the phacoclierus (Fhacochotrus aclhiopiuis) and the 
hylochcrus [H ylochotrus meinerlshageni) are lumped 
together under the name SJinrfr aid jrarimyii because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with its 
long snout lor grubbing up ant-hills, the orycterops 
(Orycleroptis afa ) is called tiiazir n.’-cirii; whilst the 
dolphin and the porpoise are called Uyiastr ul-bahr 
“sea pig”. Finally, in pathology, the plural Mnwirtr 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

Bibliography : Given in the article. 

(F. Vnti) 

al-UIIRAKI. ‘Umar a. al-IJusaym al-Baoh- 
dAdI (d. 334/916), better known tinder the name 
of Abu ’I-KAsim al-Kfcirakl, was one of the 
first and most celebrated ol Hanball juris¬ 
consults. He was first guided into the madhhab of 
the Imam Ahmad by his father Aba 'Ail al-Kb Iraki 
(d. 299/912), who w>s himself a pupil of Abo Bakr 
ai-MarwaJIji (d. 273/899). He also knew Ahmad’s two 
sons. Salih (d. 266/8S0) and the siayM 'Abd Allah 
(d. 290/903). 

On the eve of the arrival of the Shin BQyids in 
linghdad, al-Kliirakl left the ‘Iraki rapital as a 
nuihdiiir seeking refuge in Damascus, where a 
Hanball school was already taking root. He died 






























L-KHIRAKl — KHIRBAT xl-MAFDJAR 











































































KHIRBAT al-MAFDJAR 












































































































































KH1RBAT al-MAFDJAU 

































































lower In the centre ol three ol the walls, and a gate¬ 
way salient about 3.70 m. north of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded the orig¬ 
inally porticoed court differ in size and arrangement. 
They comprise a mosque in the south-east corner, 
a three-aisled basilica! hall flanked by a unit of live 
rooms in the south, and residential quarters in the 

As against the simple unpretentious decoration oi 
the mosque, the domed gate-way chamber and the 
southern rooms must have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered the dadoes ol the walls. 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the summit 
ol the dome, and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cubes and set in geometric carpet-like patterns or 
the floor of the five southern rooms indicate the 
official, representational character of this section. 


1 Staring from its original technical sense, the word 
I kfiirka has been broadened to designate the initiation 
; as such, becoming a synonym foe •'transmission" 
1 llanaf^ul), "embarkation on the way” ta Mdh al- 
| farik) and "covenant" (‘okd, hay'a). Thus the §£lf!s 
I came to speak of the »4ir(ta thid'iyya "Investiture 
, by al-Khidr" [see At-quptai to describe those cases, 
numerous in the history of Muslim mysticism, in 
which some contemplative* are said to have received 
spiritual direction directly from the powerful and 
mysterious person who, in the Kur'Jn (XVIII, 64- 
81), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 

In fact, the two methods oi spiritual transmission, 
sc. attachment to the chain (silstia) of spiritual mas¬ 
ters and spontaneous illumination coming from the 
bestowal ol a special grace, existed side-by-side at 
all stages of the history of $0fism. Abu T-'Abbss al- 
MursI, the disciple of the imdm al-Shkflliill (d. 656/ 
1238), was to derive his arguments for demonstrating 
the superiority of the larita founded by his master, 
from the fact that the latter did not rest on the trans¬ 
mission of the /ifrirta, but on "a spiritual direction 
( hiddya ) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Muhammad His prophet" 
(cited by P. Nwiya, in Ibn ‘Aid 1 Allah el la missante 
de la umfi/rie Iddilile, Beirut 1973, 31). 

The word khirka. followed by a noun complement. 












































PLATE II 
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KHIRBAT al-MAFDJAR 
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PLATE V 


KHIRBAT Al-MAFDJAR 







ho will bo condemned to by accepting" 
k£irkal al tabarruk "cloak of blessing", is 
is "given officially by the sSayii to the 


















































KHIRKA-YI SHERlF — At KHIRRlT 


going very badly, but was finally turned into victory 
when Ss'd al-Dln addressed his people and Mebem- 
mod III put on the mantle. The spirit ol battle was 
kindled, and this turned the tide of the war (Orhan 
$alk Okyay, Kalip Qelebiden sefmeler, Istanbul 1968, 
39). Mustafi 11 took the Khirha-vi Sheri/ on all of 
his campaigns in order to reinforce the courage of 
the army (Nuf ret name, I, M3, t66, 267, 174, 183, 

286, 190,199; ii, a8o, 300). We know from this same 

source that Ahmed III took the /fjirjta-yi Shcrlf 
and the Sattdiah-i SharU —the flag of the Prophet 
which was only unfurled for a holy war—with his 

army in order to raise the morale of the men (Nufrel- 

ndme, il. 290). 

When the sultan took bis oath of allegiance, the 
Khirka-vi SlLi'lf was not forgotten. When a sultan 
tiled, the Dir al-Sa’dde Aghast carried the news to 
tlus eruwn prince and took him to the deceased. He 
was then joined by the Sild/utdr A [ha, who took him 
to the Khiss Oda (Djewdet Pasha, la’rWj, i, 236; 
UsunfQrgili, op. (if., 186). The oath ol allegiance of 

the $adr-i A'tam or Grand Vfeier, the Sheyht al¬ 

lslam, the Dar at-Sa'ide Aghast, and the high 
officials ol the Enderun, was also taken there (Qjew- 
dot, iv, 237; Uzungar$ili, 187; Pfnsrelndme, li, 
i 37:9)- 

During the third week of Ranta^kn, a visit to 
the Khirka-vi Shsrtf was also customary, Even after 
the sultans ceased to reside in tire Topkapi Palace, 
the Khirka-vi Sheri/ remained on the Palace premises, 
either in its own room or at the So/a KCshkU. On 
such visits as these on the 13th of Ramadin, the 
sultan would open the silver throne, the seven 
wrappings and the gold casket with a golden key, 
take the mantle out, dip its fastening into a bowl 
of water and then put drops of this water Into 

vessels filled again with water, which in turn would 

be given away as presents. This custom was abolished 
by Mabmfld II, who chose to touch too mantle 
with some specially-prepared scarves with poems 
inscribed on them, and these were then distributed 

as gifts for his guests. At the end of the visit, during 

which the IJur’in was recited continuously, the 

mantle was pul away by the sultan himself. This 

custom had however been abolished by the end ol 

the sultanate. 

One other mantle of the Prophet was brought in 

1027/1617-18 by Shllkr Allah Efendi. It was believed 

that tills mantle was sent to Uways al-Karaal by 

the Prophet. Presumably it was preserved by Shtikr 
Allah Efendi and his son al his house in the Eskl 
‘All Pasha quarter of Istanbul. Their mansion was 
rebuilt by MabmOd II, and a mosque was built 
opposite it in 1831 by ‘Abd al-Mcdjid. In this mosque, 
named that of the Khirka-vi Sheri/, the mantle was 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the 13th ol Ramadan. Today, it is possible 
to visit it there between the 13th of Ramadkn and 
the LayUti al-Radr, 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned in the teat, see Ahmed Risim, if ana 
hil-i Isldrn, Istanbul 1326; Tahsin Paja, AbdiUha- 
mil YUdia halsralan, Istanbul 1931; Ismail 
Mujtak Mayokoo, Ysldssda ruler giriUm, Istanbul 
1940; Mchmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanlt larih icyim- 
leri ve lerimleri sitlUlii, Istanbul 1946, s.v. "Hirka-i 
saadet", 805, "Hirka-i saadet alayi", 806, "Hirka-i 
jeril suyu", 809, "Hirka-i serif riyareti", 809; 
Tahsin Or, Hitka-i Saadet dairesi it emanal-i 
mukaddese, Istanbul 1933; Mithat Sertoglu, 
Me/assal osmanlt larihi, Istanbul 1938, s.v. 
"Mekke $ori!i'nin Osmanlt padisahnm iuabm 


are", U, 768, "Emanat-i mdbareke", 11, 767; 
Ayse Osmanoglu, Babam Abdulhamid, Istanbul 
1960; Halit Ziya Usakhgil, Saray ve llesi, Istanbul 
1965; Keraal ^1$, Relics 0/ Islam, Istanbul 2966. 

(NUEHAK ATASOY) 

al-KHIRRIT b. RLshib al-Nabi!, partisan 
of ‘All b. Abl Talib who (ought in his ranks at 
$iffln [g.v.j, but who rebelled against him when the 

first results of the arbitration were known after having 

accepted, it appears, the principle of arbitration. He 
was chief of the Band ‘Abd al-Bayt b. al-Ftarith b. 
Sama b. Lu’ayy (most usually called the B. Nadjiya, 

after the name of ‘Abd al-Bayt’s mother), who had 

only recently been convened to Islam, where they 
had not kept their original Christianity. He informed 
‘All of his intention to disregard the results of the 
arbitration, which implied the caliph's deposition; 
‘All advised him to reflect a while before taking 
action, but al-Khirrit, oblivions to the arguments 
raised, withdrew with his followers into the SawSd 
of KOfa; al-Mas'udl even accuses him, together with 

300 of his fellow-tribesmen, of abjuring Islam. It is 

difficult to establish the chronology of events, but 

these events probably took place after the battle of 
al-Nahrewiin in which the rebel took no part, 
contrary to what certain coincidences might lead one 
to expect; it is certainly tempting to compare and to 
assimilate al-Khirrlt's action to that of the Khkridils 
when one takes into account, in particular, the tradi¬ 
tion according to which his group killed in the SawSd 
a Persian convert to Islam but spared the life of a 
Jew. circumstances which are analogous to those of 
the isli'rM [q.v.] of the ArSriha [g.u.j. 

‘All sent after him Ziykd b. Kha-afa. who finally 
caught up with him at al-Madk’in, where, after vainly 

fled in the course of the following night and headed 

for al*Ahw3z, where their ranks were swollen by a 

local people, who doubtless discerned here a way of 
avoiding taxation. At this point, in order to bring 
them to reason, ‘All sent Ma'fcil b. Rays al Riyabi at 

the head of a more numerous force, and gave orders 

to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, the then governor of Basra, 

to send as reinforcements a substantial contingent 

under the leadership of Khalid b. Ma'dSn al-T»T. 

The rebels were soon put to flight by the government 

troops, who pursued them to the Persian Gulf shores. 

In a decisive battle, al-Kbirrlt was killed flgbting, 

and his companions made prisoner. These events 
probably took place in the early months oi 38/658. 

According to the accounts given, Ma'kil b. Rays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the apostates, 
who for a second time abjured the Christianity to 
which they had returned; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his bead chopped oil. The Banu 
NSdjiya who remained Christian, numbering 500, 
were on the other hand led into captivity. Maglfala 
b. Hubayra, ‘All’s c dmil in the hdra ol Ardashir 
Khurra. whose centre was at Sir Si, now intervened. 
Affected by the entreaties of the captive men, women 
and children, he purchased them ior a sum of 300,000 
dirhams (al-Mas'udl) or 200,000 only (al-Tabari), of 
which he sent only part to ‘AIL He freed the prisoners 
without having asked them to contribute to the pur¬ 
chase money, and then, when pressed by the caliph 
to hand over all the money, he though it more ex¬ 
pedient to take refuge with Mu’Jwiya, who entrusted 
to him important official posts. 

Bibliogtaph y: Tabari, i, 34x8-41; Ibn al-Kalbi - 
Caskel, tables 29 and Register, 123 (s.v. ‘Abd al- 
Tlayl); Zubayri, -Va sab Kuravsh . 440; Mas'udI, 




























t-KHIRRIT — KHITAN 



languages. 

Circumcision must have been a common practice 
in early Arabia. It is mentioned, not in the Kur'in, 
but in old poetry and hadld, and the ancient language 
also has special words for "uncircumcised", sc. «l*4an, 
»m. “thM and “shrill (Hebrew 'aril). 

In tadiUi it is said that Ibrahim was circumcised 
in bis 8oth year (Bu&hirl, Anbiya', bib 8; Muslim, 
Fa4S‘il, trad. rjt). This tradition is based on the 
Biblical report. Ibn Sa‘d has preserved a tradition 
according to which the patriarch was already cir¬ 
cumcised at !he age ol 13 [JabahSl, i/i 14J. This 
tradition is apparently a reflex of the practice ot 
circumcision in the first centuries ol Islam. We may 
confront it with the statements concerning Ibn ‘Ab¬ 
bas' circumcision in tuuUlh- According to some tradi 
lions (Ahmad b. Uanbal, j, 273) he was 13 years old 
when Muhammad died. In other traditions it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time (Btt- 
WjSrl, llli'ghdn, bib 31; Abmad b. Hanbai, i, 264, 
2*7; Tayilisi, Nos. 2639. aduo). 

Circumcision is mentioned in (unit!* in the story 
of the Emperor Heraolius' horoscope (BuiltSri, Bad' 
al-uahy. bhb 6). Heraclius read in the stars the mes¬ 
sage of “the king of the circumcised". Thereupon an 
envoy of the king ot Ghassan arrived who reported 
the news of Muhammad’s preaching of Islam. * 
envoy appeared to be 
informed the Emperor 


" says Snouck Hurgrorje 

ol whom pay the greatest attention to formalities, 
abstention tram pork, together with circumcision, 
have even become to a certain extent the criteria of 
Islam. The exaggerated estimation of the two pre¬ 
cepts irnds no support in the law, ior here they are 

which the mass attaches less importance" ( De Islam, 
Baarn 1912, 30; Verspr . Geschriflen, i, 402; cf. iv/r, 
377). In Java circumcision is generally considered as 
the ceremony of reception into Islam and Iherclore 
sometimes called njelamaUselam ("rendering Mus¬ 
lim"). Apart from this term many other words de¬ 
noting circumcision are used on Java [op. oil., iv/r, 
203-6). In Atcheh circumcision of infidels only is 
considered as the ceremony ol reception into Islam 
(Snouck Hurgronie, The Aehehaese, i, 398). 

The importance attached to circumcision appears 
also from the tradition according to which Muham¬ 
mad was born circumcised (Ibn Sa'd, Tabakdl, i/i, 
64). In North Africa a child born with a short foreskin 
is considered as a blessing (Douttd, Mors Much, Paris 
1905. 353)- 

At Mecca, where the rite is called fakir, children 
are circumcised at an age ol 3-7 years, girls without 
festivities, boys with great pomp. On the day pre- 



There are differences between the several piadi- 
hat’s concerning rules for circumcision. Instead oi 
giving a survey of the different views it may be 
sufficient to translate the passage al-NawawI in bis 
commentary on Muslim, T“hdra, trad. 50 (ed. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) has devoted to the subject, also because 
it contains a description of the operation: 

“Circumcision is obligatory (®iipl>) according to 
al-Shaftt and many ol the doctors, surma according 
to MSiik and the majority of them. It is further, 
according to al-£ijiii% equally obligatory ior males 


comes back to its starting-point a little before sunset. 
The female members of the family pass the evening 
with their friends; the party is enlivened by female 

Next morning, at sunrise, the barber performs the 
operation. The loreskin is pressed together by means 
of a thong, the boy lying on his back, while his mother 
tries to divert his attention by sweets. A plaster is 
applied to the wound which usually is healed in a 
week. The operation is followed by a breakfast for 
the nearest relatives. It is to be observed that 
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stance of Malayans who in their country were not ography on the topic in C. M. Kieffer, A propos dc 

circumcised in the way prescribed by religious law la cirtencision d Caboul el dans U Logar, in Fast- 

and who submit to the operation a second time when sehriflfdr Wilhelm Eilers, Wiesbaden 1967, 191 ff. 
arriving at Djidda for the pilgrimage (Snouch Hur- (A. J. Weksinck) 

gronje, Mekka, ii, jta). KUITAT (*.), pi. o! hkiffa, the various quarters 

c. .Children are circumcised at ages varying of the newly-founded early Islamic towns 
between the ;th day after birth and the 15th which the Arab-Islamic chiefs laid out (root 

year. It is consequently a rite which may take place for the population groups which they attracted thither 


period of childhood and which is often indeed or for their respective leaders. Historical-administra- 



prayers; possibly the displaying of charity 
laugh tering of victims may also be viewed in 

hnologists put forward various interpretations 
die phenomenon ol circumcision: os a surgical 
ation meant to prevent phimosy and to help 
idity; as a religious rite connected with fertility 
or reception into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. The viewpoint expressed by Van Gennep in 
his Riles ie passage, Paris 1909, seems to account 
for many of the features of circumcision mentioned 
above. It accounts for the fact that children are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 


; A. Miquel, La glogeapkie humaine ist 

me mu, man , esp. SJ4 an O. ^ Cw „ M) 

KHITAY (see *L-s!u]. 

&HITBA (x.)."demandinniarriage”, whence 
‘‘betrothal", i.e. the mutual promise of marriage 
which in certain legal systems can form the first stage 
of marriage proper (cf. the spemsalia of ancient Roman 
law). Gut is this promise considered as entailing an 
obligation in Islamic law? In other words, does be¬ 
trothal give rise to legal consequences ? 

According to Muslim authorities, the kiilba does 
not involve a contract. It is true that it involves an 




limes repeated; that it shows a deeply-rooted con¬ 
nection with marriage; that it is considered as the 
act of reception into a religious community; that it 
is sometimes preceded by a bath; that processions 
lake place, which show a striking similarity with 
bridal processions; and so on. 

Bibliography: As well as references given in 
the article, see in particular IBLA (1947), 273-86, 















































































































































KHIWA — KHIYABAN'I, SHAYKH MUHAMMAD 


During the second half oi the reign of ‘Arab 
Muhammad (1013-32/2603-23), which perhaps coin¬ 
cided with the drying up of the (eft branch of the 
AmiS Daryi, the capital was transferred to Khiwa. 
and it was then that the jthSnate oi Kh*arazm began 
to be called the JthSnate of Khiwa. Little is known of 
the early history of this town; archaeological remains 
enable us to date its foundation between the 6tb and 
8th centuries oi the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab geographer ai-tttakJirf in the eth/ioth cen¬ 
tury. The inhabitants of Khiwa were distinguished 
from the other Kh"Arazmians by the fact that they 
were Shaft‘is rather than Hanafis. 

The hhlnate was composed of various feudal dis¬ 
tricts (begliks) somewhat loosely linked together, and 
their chiefs (idAim) recognised the sovereignty of the 
(chin of Khiwa. The degree of unity of the khanate 
depended on the personal power of the **d«; it is 
relevant, in this regard, to make special mention of 
'Abd al-ShSzI BahStlflr KhSn (1054-73/1643-63) 
whose History of Khiwa has survived and is available 
to us. After the conquest of Mashhad by Aailsba, at 
the end of the iith/i7tk century, the sovereigns of 
Khiwa took the title of sbfll i. 

The dynasty of the Ozbegs was followed by that of j 
the Cingizlds, which occupied the throne of Khiwa , 
until 1804, but real power was concentrated in the 1 
hands of the Mak (tribal chief) of the tribe of the I 
Rungrat [f.ti.]. The 18th century saw an acceleration 1 
In the process of disintegration, when to the effects 
of internal strife there were added the fruitless at¬ 
tempts at conquest made by Peter the Great in 1717, 
and by Nadir Shah in 1153/2740, while invasions by 
nomads and attacks from the Turcoman Yomuts were 
particularly violent between 1133 and 1184/1740-70; 
however, in 1184/1770, the Imk Muhammad Amin 
defeated the Turcomans, restored relative prosperity 
to the region and undertook the construction of a 
new city on the foundations of the old. In the course 
of this reconstruction, which lasted seventy yearn, a 
number of remarkable architectural monuments ware 
erected, including the palace of Tashkaul (1832), the 
mausoleum of PakJimavan Shakiputiii (1835) and the 
madrasa oi Allih RuB K>)in (.835), which are still 

Under the /waft IltUzer, who became the first 
Kungr.1t sjuih in 1804, the khinate attained its 
greatest teiritorial extent of the modem period, 
stretching from the mouth of the Sir Darya on the 
Aral Sea as far as Kal<a-i Mawr on the Kushk; this 
sovereign frustrated an attempt by Bukfcira at an¬ 

nexing the oasis of Merv, and he improved his re¬ 
lations with the Turcomans who became the first 
line of defence of the kh&nate. His successor, Muham¬ 

mad Rahim Khin. who was the most powerful khan 
of the 19th century, made a number of successful 

forays into the territory of the Kazaks, subdued the 

Rari Kalpaks and ravaged KhurJsAn. 

Although it had repelled an attack by the Russians 

in 1839-40, Khiwa was forced to accept their economic 

and diplomatic demands, which had the result of 
reinforcing the Russian presence which was already 
showing itself in Central Asia. The conflict which 
broke out with Bukhari and the Turcomans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and in 1873 the 
Russians were able to take possession of the entire 
territory without striking a single blow. The peace 
treaty gave them the right bank of the AmO Darya 
and made the khdn oi Khiwa a vassal of the Tsar. 

The Turcomans continued their struggle against 
the Khinale and in 1918, the iia* Isfandiyir (1910- 
18) was assassinated at the instigation of Eiunayd 


I Kh an, the Turcoman chieftain, who reduced the new 
1 sovereign, SaTd ‘Abd Allah (1918-20) to the status 
of a puppet. After an initial failure in 1918, the 
I Soviets waited until 1920 before patting an end to 
the khanate of Khiwa and on the 26 April 1920, the 
; People's Republic of Kh “irazm was proclaimed, with 
! a government oi young Khlwans. On 5 September 
; 1921, this was replaced by the Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public oi Kh w Aiazm, controlled by the Bolsheviks, 
and in November 1924, it became the oblast 1 oi 
Khv&razm in the Soviet Socialist Republic oi Uzbe¬ 
kistan, with Khiwa as provincial capital (rayon); 
between 1918 and 1924. there was a considerable 
movement of resistance to the Soviets, led by Dju- 
nayd and supported by the deposed khan. 

The Soviets did nothing to assist the development 
of the town. Although it is a centre for octton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpet-weaving 
industry, modern Khiwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic or political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 
Bibliography : see that for kh"Arazm. 

(W. Barthold - [M. L. Brill)) 
KHIYAbAM. SHAYKH MUHAMMAD (1879- 
1920), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Bom in KhAinna. AdharbAvdian. the son 
of a merchant, KhivUbfln! received his early educa¬ 
tion there and then moved to DAghistin in the Cau¬ 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied filth, tijiil, and Ptolemaic astron- 

prayers in two central mosques. Responding to the 
Iranian constitutionalists, Khivfibant Joined the 
Social Democratic Party and also became a leading 
member of the AdharbAydjAn Provincial Council 
which played a decisive role in the deposition of the 

9). Khivabanf was then elected to the second Par¬ 

liament, where he rejected the 1911 Russian ultima¬ 
tum and condemned the Persian government which, 
on the British recommendation, was willing to com- 
( promise. The Parliament rejected the ultimatum but 
I the Regent, N5$ir al-Mulk, dissolved Parliament and 
accepted the ultimatum, leading J3tiy5b5nJ to de¬ 
nounce this action in a long speech before the people 
of Tehran. He then fled to Russia, and later on re¬ 
turned to Tabriz secretly. After the two Anglo- 
Russian treaties (1907 and 2925) there remained little 
room for the existence of KhiySbanI and his party. 
Suddenly, however, the 2917 Russian Revolution 
broke out and the Soviets withdrew the claims the 
I Tsars had made against Iran. At this point, Khiya- 
binl and his friends re-established the Democratic 
Party and founded Tadiaddiut, a newspaper which 
published KMyabSnl's speeches and articles. Among 

KhiyJbSd's targets of attack were the British South 

Persia Rifles and the existing Persian rfgime as being 

submissive to foreigners. Before the end of the Wax, 

Ottoman troops invaded Tabriz, arrested Khiv&b&nf. 

and imprisoned him in Ri^A’Iyya, but after the War 

he relumed to Tabriz. In 1919 the British signed an 

agreement with the Wuthuk al-DawIa which gave 
them contiol of the Iranian army, finances, and 
customs. Under the influence of Khivabanf and others, 
the treaty was not passed in Parliament. The Wuthuk 
al-DawIa then suppressed KhivAbinTs party and re¬ 
signed. KhivabAnl rose against the government (now 
in the hands of MusJjir al-Dawla) and In April 1920 
he declared his province AzSdistin ("home of free¬ 
dom"). Mushlr al-Dawla appointed Mukkbir al-Sal- 
tana (Mahdi Rull HidSyat) governor of AdJjarbay- 
djsn, and the latter put an end both to the six-month 
old movement and to KhivabAni's life. 
















































































































































KHODJA — KHOUJA liKKNDt 












































KHODJA EFENDI — KH6I 






































































KH01 — KHOKAND 


to mean "salt" in Kurdish, and certainly salt-mines , described. According to Filipp Nazarov (see below), 
are still worked in the area). In the MM olShahpOr | this “tower" was visible lot a distance of jo versts 
there are several Christian villages. ! (over 30 miles). 

In ancient times, Khfil acquired commercial 1m- NdrbQta's two sons, 'Alim and 'Umar, are the real 
portance by virtue of its location on the silk-route. [ founders of the state and city oi KJjokand as we later 
In $afawid times, the proximity of Khof to the Otto- | know it. The chronology of these reigns (1111-123 7/ 



later was a member oi a coalition 
of Muslim rulers of Central Asia, which applied to 
Ahmad SJjih Durrani [j.v.J, the ruler of AfgjjSmstin, 
for help against China. The alliance had no further 
results, although Ahmad Shlh in 1763 appeared in 
Turkestan at the bead of an army and occupied the 
territory between Khokand and TSjhkend (at the 
same time an invasion oi the land oi the Kari-Kirgiz 
was made irom Khokand. Klaproth, op. til., 83), but 
he had soon to retire again on account oi the claims 
of his enterprises in other directions. 'Abd al-Karim's 
grandson, Nir Bflta Beg (probably reigned 1188-1213/ 
177+-98. ef. L. Zimin in Protokotl Turk Aruika lyub. 
arkktologii, xviii, 102, and Walidow, ibid., xx, in f.), 
was also nominally under Chinese suzerainty. To the 
early years of this reign belongs the journey of the 
Russian sergeant, Filipp Yefremov, who was taken 
prisoner by the Kirgiz in 1774 and sold in Bu&harS 
and 1782 returned to Russia via India and England. 
According to his Travel! (F. Yefremov, Slranttre- 
vaniye v Bui^arii, £Aivys, Persii w lndii', St. 
Petersburg 1794, 59 f.), Nirbuta was already entitled 
Khin "by the Chinese", was allied with China and 
at enmity with BujsfeSra. No mention is made of 
prominent buildings in the capital (the Medrese Mir 
was built in the reign of NirbQta); on the other hand, 
a high pillar (apparently a minaret), said to be over 
280 feet high in the market-place in Mar^jlnin, is 


reign in 1814 (so Nazarov; not so late as 1819, as in 
Nalivkin, Russ. orig. xxof.; French tr, 2341), the 
town of Turkistin with the parts of the Kirgiz steppes 
belonging to it was incorporated in the kingdom of 
Khokand. 'Umar thereupon took the title of Amir 
tU-Muslimin. There were several wars with Buk&arl 
regarding the possession oi Ura Tube in the reigns 
of both 'Alim and 'Umar, and the town indeed re¬ 
mained a bone of contention between the two states 
right down lo the Russian conquest. 

'Umar's domestic policy was quite different from 
that of his predecessor. Like many other Central 
Asian rulers, 'Alim had made up his mind to b 
the power of the Ozbeg families and therefore 
rounded himself with mercenary troops from 
highlanders of Karatigin, Darwiz and other I. 
(Ta’rl&i i SjMmtil, 42 f.). The war against 
nobles was, as frequently elsewhere, combined with a 
war on the religious classes, especially the dervish 
orders. The historians on this account describe ‘Alim 
as a godless tyrant (fdlim ); on the other hand they 
praise the piety and justness of 'Umar, who was put 
on the throne by ‘Alim’s murderers. ‘Umar built the 
present chief mosque of Khokand, which was also 
used as a madras* and therefore is known as the 
Madrasa-yi Pi ami'. 'Umar was alsofondof poetryand 
wrote poems himself under the pseudonym (lakhhal- 
lu}) of Amir ; verses by the Khan himself, his officials 
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became an oblast under lb 
In the 1898 administratis 
became a uesd oi the obi 

of Khok 



Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, 22 
G. R. Wheeler, The modern history oj Soviet Central ' 
Asia, London 1964,index; X. Saguchi, The eastern 
trade 0/ the Kkoquand Khanate, in Memoirs of Ike 
Research Dept, of the Toyo Bunko, xxiv (Tokyo 
1965),47-1 h; J.-L. Bacqu6-Grammont, Turin, one 
description du KHanot de Khokand vers 1832, d'aptis 
itB document ottoman, in Cahiers du Monde Russe et 
Sovietique, xiii/2 (1972), 192-231; Mirea Bala, lA. 
art. Hokand; BSC 1 , xxi, 558-9. 

(W. Barthold - [C. E. Bosworth]| 
KHOKARS, a powerful hill-tribe inhabiting 
the Jehlum area in the north-west of the un¬ 
divided Panjab. The Kkokars were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the first Muslim in¬ 
vasion of the Indian sub-continent; their origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those of any other Panjab 
tribe, but that they were originally Hindus seems i 
hardly open to question. 


tire Salt Range, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (cf. H. A. Rose, The Kkokars and the Gah- 
khars in the Punjab history, in The Indian A ntiquary, 
xxxvi (1907), 1-9). 

Bibliography: In addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text, see C. J. Denzil Ibbetson, Punjab 
Census Report, Calcutta 1883; H. A. Rose, A 
(rlossaty of the tribes and castes of the Punjab and 
the hl.W.F.P., Lahore 1911; Bakhshish Singh 
Nijjar, Punjab under the Sultans (1000-IJ26), Delhi 
1968; and R. C. Majumdar el alii (eds.). The history 
and culture of the Indian people, yi, The Delhi sul¬ 
tanate, Bombay i960, index. (Annus Subhan) 
KHOMAYR [see /oilmav*]. 

KHOSRAW [see kuosrew, khusraw. kisra]. 
UHOSREW BEG, sanfiakbegof Bosnia, was 
bom in Seres (Macedonia) ca. 885/1480. His mother, 
the princess Seldidk. was a daughter of Sultan Bflya- 
7hl H fo.i-.l, his father Ferhnd being a South Slav 



































KHOSREW BEG — KHOSREW PASHA 


from Herzegovina (C. Truhelka has shown that 

"Radivoj, the brother of the Sultan's son-in-law", 

to whom the people ol Ragusa [g.o.J sent gifts, was 
Ferh&d's brother). Taking part in Sultan Suleyman's 
campaign against Belgrade (927/1521), I&osrew Beg 
was appointed san41ah bet of Bosnia on 13 ShawwSi/ 

IS September of the same year, a fortnight after the 
conquest of the oity. Having stayed four years in 
Sarajevo, he was removed from office because he 
failed at the siege of Yayfe. Some six months later 
he returned to his post, which he kept until he died, 
over sixty yeais old, in 948/1541, except for an inter¬ 
ruption of a few yeais (1533-6). during which he was 
at Belgrade saidjak beg o( Semendria. 

Distinguishing bitnself by his successful campaign, 
Khosrew Beg was nick-named Ghdzi; even today he 
is well-known among the Bosnian Muslims by the 
name of Gati Husrev-beg. Due to his military acti¬ 
vities, Turkish power spread widely in Bosnia, Dal¬ 
matia and Slavonia (ObrovaJ, Yayiel, Eangaluka. 
Poiega, Klis, Gorjan). 

His campaign brought Khosrew Beg great riches 

which he spent on enlarging Sarajevo. During his 

governorship, the city grew into an important centre, 

Three charters oi foundation (wakfiyye) attest his 

activities: two {938/1531 «nd 944/«537) for the fihos 
rew Beg mosque [Begova tUamija) next to which was 
erected the mausoleum (tierbe) in which he was buried, 
and one <943/‘537) for the KurSumlija medresa. The 
Begova diamija is one of the most outstanding speci¬ 
mens of Islamic architecture in Yugoslavia, and an 
imposing monument oi the Turkish period in Sara¬ 
jevo. The teat/ founded by Khosrew Beg has been ol 
great importance for the city of Sarajevo and for the 

cultural life of the Muslims in Bosnia and Heaergovina 
in general. Up to the 20th century, many public 
buildings were erected with its revenues. It still exists, 
but much property was lost in the nth/17th century, 
especially at the great fire in 169? when Prince 
Eugene of Savoy made his breakthrough at Sarajevo. 

In course oi time, many estates belonging to the wahJ 
were lost, including recently »t the land-reform in 
Yugoslavia after 1918. 

In the charter of foundation of the nudrese, Khos 
rew Beg ordered a library to be attached to the school. 
During the governorship oi Topal ‘Othmhn Pasha 
in Bosnia (1861-5), tbo library was separated from I 
the school, and the books were transferred in 1864. 
After 1867 books and documents from other libraries j 
and institutions were brought to this library, known | 
as Gati Husrev-begova bibhol/ka. In 1963 it held 6.450 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, and many 
have' been added since. There are also ca. 3,500 docu¬ 

ments of the Turkish period, 400 charters of founda- 
tion and 84 registers (sidjill) ol the M ‘s of Sarajevo- 

Other monuments in the town for which Kjjosten 
Beg was responsible include a ikfinapdh, a /lamndoi, 
a bedeslen oi 90 stalls and the j'sshll Khan, a cara 
vanserai provided with 60 lodgings. 

Bibliography. Mustapha Hilmi MuhibbiO, 
Beiirag sur Gtschichle Sarajevo!, in Wissenschaft- 
lithe Millheilutgen a us Bosnien end drr Herce¬ 
govina, ii, Vienna 1894, 505; Baedeker's guide, 
Austria Hungary, 2921, 420; Ciro Truhelka, 
Gati Husrefbeg, njegov livol i njegoto doba, in 
Clasnih Zemalskog Muveja u Bosni i Hereegovini, 
xxiv (Sarajevo 191a), 91234; idem, Gati Husrev 
Begova spomenica—o letiristogodiSnjici njrgovc 
diarrije u Sarajevo, Sarajevo 1933; Hazim Sa- 
banovid, art. Husrev Bcg (Gati), in Eneiklopedija 
Jugoslaoije, Zagreb i960, iv, 306; Tayyib Okiq, 
art. Jjusrev Beg, Gati, in lA ; idem, Gati Husrev 


I Beg ve onun Saraybosna'daki camiine 6ir minor/ 

daha ildve edilmesitu dair bir vesika, in Neeati 

l.ugal armagani, Ankara 1968, 463-99; K- Dobrafia, 
Gati Husrcv-begova biblioteka u Sarajevo—Kalalog 
arapskih, turshih i penijshih ruhopisa, Svetak 
prvi, Sarajevo 1963. There are numerous references 
to Ghhzl Khosrew’s military activities in the 
Diarii ol Marino Sanuto, where he appears under 
the name of "Usref Beg". 

(B. Djurdjev and J.-L, BacquS-Graiihont) 
KHOSREW. MouJt, a famous Ottoman 
jurist, whose real name was Mebmed b. Faramurz 
b. ‘All. According to one statement he was of Turko¬ 
man (tribe of Warsak) descent and born in the village 
of Kargfcln (half wav between Stwhs and Tokat); 
according to otbers, however, he was of "Frankish" 
descent and the son of a "French" nobleman who 
had adopted Islam. According to Sa‘d al-DIn his 
father was of Romaic (Rim) descent. Khosrew be¬ 

came a pupil of the famous disciple of TaltazSnl. 
Burban al-DIn Haydar of Herat (cf. 1st., xi, 61 and 

Sa‘d al-DIn. TiUJi al tairJriH, ii, 430), and received 

a teaching post hi the Shah Malik medresc in Adiia- 

nople; in 848/1444 he became kadi ol Adrianople and 

later bdtfi'usker ol Rumelia. On the death ol Khidr 

Beg [4.V.], the first Ml ol Constantinople, he suc¬ 

ceeded him and was at the same time miderris at 
theAya Sofya. Feeling hurt at MoliJ Kurin! [j.o.] 

being promoted over him, he went to Bursa in 867/ 
1462 and built a nedrtse there. In 874/1469 he re¬ 
turned to Istanbul by command oi the Sultan, be¬ 
came Ska vA/i al-lsldm and died there in 883/1480. His 
body was taken to Bursa and buried in the court of 

the mosque founded by him. He also founded a 

mosque in Istanbul, which bears his name (cf, Hafic 
Husayn, fladijat al-tjjawdmi 1 , i, 201; J. von Ha mme r, 
GOR, ix, 87, No. 4*8). 

Mol Id Khosrew was a celebrated jurist, many of 
whose pupils became famous in after life. He also 
attained a wide reputation as an author. His two 
I most important works ore the often-annotated Durar 
| al hukk.im ji {barb Ghurar al ahkdm on the principles 
of legal practice, written in 877-83/1473-7 (printed at 
I Cairo 1294 and 1305), also a dogmatic work Mirgdt 
I al-aufit /• Him al usul (printed at Cairo 1262 and 
Istanbul 1304). On other works by him, cf. von Ham¬ 
mer, GOR, ii, 589 if. and Brockelmann, II, 3*6-7. 
Bibliography: TasJjkdpru23de-Ma4jdl, al-£ha- 
hi‘ih al-nu'mdniyya, i, 135-39: Sa'd at-Dln, TdH 
oi-iatrdriAij, ii, 462-65; EwIIyS, Seydfut-ndnu, ii, 53; 
Travels, ed- J. von Hammer, ii/r, 27; ai-Sayyid 
tana'll Beiigh Brusewl, Giild/sU-i nydij i S rfdn, 
Bursa 1302, 258ff.; Si4jill i ‘etkmdni, ii, 271 f.; 

' llmtyyt sdlndmesi, Istanbul 1334. 328 ff. (with 

specimens of his work); Bursall Mebmed T*hir, 
’OtMmdnlt mi’eUifleri, Istanbul 1333, 292-3 (with 
indication o< some autographs); Brockelmann, lot. 
ed.; Rif‘at, Dawgal al-maikdyiki, Istanbul N.D., 
8-9. (F- Basincrr) 

KHOSREW PASHA. Boshiak (?- 104l/l633), 
Ottoman Grand Vi2ier. Bosnian in origin, 
Khosrew was taken into the palace service and rose 
to the office of sildhdd'- When, in Mubarram 1033/ 
October-November 1633, the dissident (sorba) oda 
ba £is of the Janissaries demanded the replacement 
of their agja by someone not of the corps, Khosrew 
passed out of the enderun i bvmdyin to become Yrii- 
leri aghast. 

The state was at this time going through a critical 
period: the dominance of the Janissaries in internal 
affairs had reached new heights with the execution 
oi ‘Othm&n II (Racjjab 1031/May 1622); Abaza (Meb- 











































































































































in Egypt reveals a 
highly mendacious 
efficient one. The Ottoman chronic 
(Yusuf, Mehtncd b. YQsuf el- Kliallak 


usual prosperity and security which the land enjoyed 

He was replaced at Cairo by the powerful vizier 
Khadlm Soleymdn Pasha, whose previous ten years’ 
tenure of the governorship he had endeavoured to 
denigrate iu the eyes ol the Porte, evoking in Khadlm 
StlleyrnSn Pasha a tenacious hatred against him. For 
the third time. Khosrew Pasha became bitUtbe g ol 
Anatolia at the beginning of 1537, and then of 
Rumelia in June 153*. His services during his tenure 


rebellious Kurdish tribes whose activities had led to a 
clash with Persia. However, hismishandling of theaf- 
| fair led to a rebellion by the former mulayarrlf of Biye- 
| ski, while the Persians, taking advantage of the situ¬ 
ation, captured Bayczld, EtdjlsJj and Bitlhs. The Porte 
transferred him to the governorship of Trabzon, and in 
$afar 1237/September 1821 appointed in his place the 
former Grand Vizier Metjmed Emin Ra’fif Pasha. 

With the outbreak ol rebellion in the Morea, KJios- 
rew Pasha was again appointed (Capudan-i detya 
(RabI* al-Akhir 1238/December 182a) and detailed to 















































































































































































dynasty; 

structcd from the texts of the History of the T’ang 
and which can be partially cross-checked by reference 
to the names preserved in the Khotanese texts; n cer¬ 
tain number contained in the latter cannot be placed 
with certainty in this list; these are: ViSanskhon, 
ViSakirti, Viiavikram and Viiasagrama. On the other 
hand, there are some that can be dated, in particular 
the last kings of the dynasty: Vitasambkhava (912- 
966), ViSalura (967-977) and Viiadarma (978-982) 
(Gercenbcrg, op. cU., 22). It was shortly afterwards 
that the kingdom of Khotan was conquered by re¬ 
cently-converted Muslim Turks; the kingdom of Kho¬ 
tan was henceforward to be one of the collection of 
Turkish states in the region which constituted Turke- 

The town oi Khotan. unlike Kasfcghar and the 
northern part ol the Tarim basin, is not mentioned by 
the &uAid ai-'Slam In the description of the Turkish 
tribes (§13, p. 96) in the section of the YagjjmS of 
eastern Turkestan, but in that of China (§9, p. 85). 
As the <f 1 lias al-'Slam dates from the year 372/982-3, 
it may be supposed that in about the year 980, when 
. . was alive. Khotan and its territory 


place, 

between the two rulers, giving to the KJi'irazm-Shah 
! the territory to the cast of the Syr-Darya as far as 
Ihe heights of Kashghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
T urkalan’, 356-7); after his succession to the throne, 
KQcIfig, who had married the daughter of the Gur- 
Khfrn. a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce persecu¬ 
tion ol Islam in the regions under his authority, 
particularly in Khotan. after his agreement with Ihe 
Kh*krazm-Shahs [g.r.]. According (o Diuwavnl (tr. 
Boyle, 63-6, 70-3), KiiCliig persecuted the Muslims 
1 cruelly and crucified ihe Imam ‘AlS’ al-DIn Khotan! 

| Haydar Midi [g.e.], nothing more was known of this 
I martyr; even his tomb was unknown (Ta'rikk i 
Raihldi, tr. Is. D. Ross, 218, and ch. alii). Thus there 
was no indigenous historical tradition at Khotan. or 
if there was. the teats have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical literature provides us with only 
the most meagre of information; the real situation is 
I misrepresented by al-Sam'anl (f. 189b) and by Yakut. 

1 who followed al-Sam'anl in his own writing (ii, 403). 

I Under the reign of Ogedey, Djuwaynl (tr Boyle. 
' reports that "the lands between the banks oi 

















































\HOTAN — KH0T1N 
























































































































KHUBAYB — KHUBZ 



. irtb/iylh century 

preached the superiority of Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Persian 
thflb "good, virtuous", and mail) - Messiah". Some 
description oi their tenets is to be found in Paul 
Rycaut’s The present stole of the Ottoman Empire, 
London 16&8, 129. Rycaut attributes to the KhClb- 
medhls a belief in Jesus as "Cod and Redeemer of the 
World”, and says that it is “principally maintained 
amongst the gallants of the Seraglio". Although ad¬ 
herence to the doctrine was liable to bring death, 
and its followers commonly practised secrecy, they 
might be recognised by the white turbans they wore. 


ol the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(tannilr), did not eat it regularly. They used to crum¬ 
ble it, however, to make a broth (tharid) which the 
Prophet placed above all other foods (al-Bu&Ji&tl, 
kitab ai-afima, bob 27) and it Is known that, according 
to the tradition, Hisllhn [j.v.] owes his name to the 
fact that he crumbled (hasiama) bread to uiake broth: 
this economical dish was highly thought of for a long 
period after Islam. 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
com in abundance increased in the various classes of 
society, and in varying degrees, the consumption of 



































KHUBZ 



families, but it seems to have been in widespread use ' Andaius, this 
in a number ol countries, such as Palestine and this term has 
Egypt; physicians actively recommended it, although | Mya, in some 
it was less nutritious than 1 designate the 

— bread of coarse-ground flour (WjuilWr and came the prac' 
vars.) which was consumed by people of less means; I Tcxtes arahes i 

— bread made from common wheat, perhaps contains, pp. 

mixed with a little barley-flour; | relating to the 

— semolina bread (samidb/samld); I a bibliography 

— barley bread, more coarse, mention of which | Thus there 
appears frequently in the badlfii; ascetics judged it no id* reserve 


Andaius, this bread was called poya (and vars.) and 
this term has survived under the form pfiM/pilya/ 
bSya, in some regions of Morocco and of Algeria to 
designate the salary of the baker, even after it be¬ 
came the practice to pay him in cash (see W. Marpais, 
Texits arakes de Tanger, Paris rgxx, *42-3; this work 
contains, pp. 2-39, 127-31, an extremely vivid text 
relating to the journeymen and the bakers, notes and 
a bibliography.) 

Thus there were no real bakeries, and there was 
no sdA reserved for the making and the sale of bread. 











































































































KHUDA BAKHSH — KHUDAWENDIGAR 



Dabirl, written in 575/uBo, mentions 
'alam, khuiiwani-i diahtin. kjtuddyagan-i djakdn and 
ihuddMMd-i aali-m'am among the forms of address 
accorded to the sultan (ed. Adnan Erzi, Ankara 1962, 
13.15)- He also includes khud&mani among the titles 

of the HOI if {ibid., 16). 

The terms t&udimnd-i fl'jjm, kiuddyagin i 'Man 
and similar combinations are common in EjaU’irid, 
A|f IJoyunlO and Kari hoyunltt documents. The de¬ 
rivative term ^huddwandagar is common as an honori¬ 
fic tor varies and commanders under the SaljljQks of 
RQm (A. Z. V. Togan, Utuumi turk larikine Jtrff. 


o his son Murid as a son&'a* (Nejhri, J&iMn- 
numi, ed. F. Taeschner, Leipzig 1931, 36; ‘A^ik- 
pasha-aide, Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1913, 43). However, 
there is no record in the contemporary sources that 
this name was used during the reign of Murid I (of. 
KStib Celebi, Diihannumi, Istanbul Ji43/i73*. 6 56). 
At this early period, Bursa was the capital of the 
Ottoman leader, himself called the cmir-i kebtr, and 
the province was therefore called alter him beg 
ianMatil (see H. Inalcik, Bursa feriye siciUcrinde 
Falih Sudan Mehmti in fermantart, in BcUeten, liv. 



















































KHUDAWENDIGAR— KHUDJAND(A) 



























































































two centuries alter al-Kliudjandl's death (see h. S. 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., N.S., llvl (1956), 113. No. 

*o). 

Bibliography : In addition to works cited in 
the article, see Suter, Mathtmatiher, 7,1; Brockel- 
mann,SI,39o:Sezgm,G/IS, v, 307.8:P. Kunltzsch. 
Films al-ntaiiltlil al-mufatetvara iii/i. al-‘ulam: 
al-falah, al-laruljlm, al-mih.il, Cairo n.d. 5; Sarton, 
Introduction, i, 667-81 Sevim Tekeli, al-Khujandi, 
in Dictionary of Scientific Biography, vii (New York 
1973), 33*-4i J. Samsd, Esludios sobri Abu Na;r 
ManfUr b. Mil b. ‘Iraq, Barcelona 1969, jr, 89-93; 

A. I_ SMillot, Mtmcirc sut 1cs instruments astrono- 
miques des Arabes, in Mim, de I'Acad. des lnscr. et 

B. L., i, (1884), 302-6; O. Schirmex, Arabische Be- 
stimmungen der Sckicfc icr EUiptik, in SBPMS 
Erlg., lviii (1926), 43-88 (esp. 43-6, 63-79) | F. Wie- 
deman. Vbcr den Sextant des al-Chogertdi, in Archiv 
fdr Gesehickle der S aturuissenschaften, ii (19191, 
148-31; idem. Avicennas Schrift Hber ein von ikm 
ersonnenes BeobaeMunssinsIrument, in AO, v (1926), 
81-X67; J. Frank. Vbcr swei astronomischc arabische 
Instruments, in Zeitschrift fur Inslrumentenkundc, 
ill (2921), 193-200; A. Saytli. The observatory in 
Islam, Ankara i960,118-21. 198-9. 277, 283. 

(J. SamsO) 

KHUDJISTAN. a small town or village ol 
mediaeval Islamic Bidhghis [?.».), lying to the 
northeast of Harit in modern Afghanistan, and des¬ 
cribed by the mediaeval geographers as being moun- 
tainous, possessing agricultural lands and having war¬ 
like inhabitants (Istaidjri, 268-9; l* 5 " Hawlfal*. 44:, 
tr. Wiet. 426; tjudud al-'dlam, 104, 3*71 Yikat, ii, 


I and above all. ot the Mughal tmperor AwraiigziD 
j e.r.], vhodiedat Ahmadnagar in Pfiu 'i-iv'a'da 1118/ 
j March 1707 and was buried at the rateda or shrine of 
Ehaykil Zayn ai-Hakk, and ol his son A‘fam Shah. 

1 Alter Awrangzlb’s burial, the place was called Khul- 
riabftd, themonarch’sposthumousnamebemg Khuld- 
( mahdm "He whose abode Is eternity” (see Cambridge 

Bibliography: Gautier of A utangabad District, 
, Bombay r884; Imperial gauleer of lndia’, xv, 285; 

I Murray's Handbook to India. Pakistan, Burma and 
I Ceylon", London 1968, 59-61. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KHUL’ [see taiak]. 

KHULK (see Atop-AK]. 

KHLILM, n town ol northern Afghanistan 
I lying in the lowland region to the south ol tho upper 
I Oxus at an altitude ol 1,400 ft./4jom. and in lat. 
! 36" 4*' N. and long. 67-41' E.; H is situated some 30 
miles/jo km. to the easl of modern Manfir i fijjarlf 
and, according to the mediaeval Islamic geographers, 
j two mar/iatas or 10 farsahha to the east of Baljdj 
fo-n.]. It further lies on the Khultn River which flows 
j dotvn a natrow valley from the Hindu Kush past the 
town of Haybak and then Khulrn itself until il peters 
; out short of the Oxus. It Is possible that this river 
1 is the Artamis of the Greek geographers. 

! The mediaeval geographers describe Khulni as the 
I centre ol a flourishing agricultural district, with lus- 

: teuradj or land-tax was levied on the extent of 
irrigated land. The grapes and other fruits of Khulm 
| were still the subject ol much praise by the Scottish 
I traveller Alexander Bumes in the early 19th century. 



343 if.; E. vou Zambaur, in Humismatischc Zeil- 1 rebel al-Harith b. Suruydj and the local princes of 
schr., Iv (1922), 13; R. Vasnier, in Numismatischc the Oxus valley principalities and of Sogtjdia, «nd the 
Zeitechr., N.F. xxui [1930). 116-18; C. E. Bosworth, Khakin endeavoured in vain to take the town (Tabari, 

in Cambridge history of Iran, iv, ed. R. N. Frye, i ii, 1603,1615). Once pacified, tho district was settled 
Cambridge 1973,116-8. (C. E. BoswoaTit) by Arabs of Tamlm, Kay*. Azd and Bakr (Sam'Snl, 

IlUULDAbAd, a town in the northwestern part Kildbal-Ansdb, ed. Hyderabad 1382-6/1962-6, v, 180). 
of the former fiaydarabad state, now in Maharashtra Khultn also figures in the lax-assessment for Tukhhri- 
state of the Indian Union.and situated in lat. 20° i'N. stin in the time o( ‘Abd Allah b. Tahir’s governor- 




































benefit by being on the main rood from Kibul to 
Maz&r-i gharif and the Russian frontier. 

Bibliography: (in addition to references given 
in the text): Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mon 
got invasion’, 67-8; Barbicr de Meynard ,Dict. gdogt., 
hist, a lift, de la Perse, an; Mountstuart Elphin 
stone, An account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its 
dependencies, London 184a, ii, 184, 195-200; A, 
Barnes, Travels into Bokhara, together with a Karra' 
live of a voyage on the Indus, London 1834,1, aoa-n, 
230-1, ii, 346 ff.; W. Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, 
Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hindustan 
and the Panjab... from 1819 to 181s, London r8« 1, 
ii, 396, 409. 412-3, 415-7, 420, 426. 429 if., 441, 
448 if.; ]. Humlum el alii. La geographic de I’Afgha 
n islan, Unde d’un pays arids, Copenhagen 1939, 
132, iso, X55 - (C. E. Bosworth) 


and provided for them provincial governors, ambas¬ 
sadors and advisers. They subsequently passed into 
the service ol the BanC WatfSs and gave no support 
to the Sa'dids, who at first held them at arm's length 
despite the importance of the tribe which, according 
to Leo Africanua, could put 12,000 cavalry and 
30,000 infantry into the field. However, the Khlot's 
important part in the Moroccan victory of Wadi 
T-MahJjasin against the Portuguese gave them entry 
in part at least to the mafchsan of the Sa'dids, At 
the time of the tatters' decadence, the marabout 
pretender al-'Ayyagbl (?.vj, who sought to compel 
them to march against the Christians of Larache, 
was unable to bring them to obedience and was as¬ 
sassinated by them (1048/1638-9). Under the ‘Ala- 
wids, the Khlot took the side of the petty princelings 
of northern Morocco who had made themselves In- 






















































KHUI-T KHtnURAtVAYH 


dependent under the cover of waging holy war. Maw- 
15y IsmS'il and his successors, after first reducing 
them to submission, deprived the Khkit of their status 
as a makkian tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the Tllk and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 

Bitliogmphy. Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon 
have provided the most complete information 
about the habitat, ethnography, administrative 
organisation, political position and the splits among 
the Khlo| in their article Trihu arata de la valllt 
dtt Lekkous, in AM, iv-vi (1903-7). (A. Coir*) 

KHUMARAWAYH b. Aiimao8.T0i.6h, second 
TQlQnid ruler of Egypt and Syria, He was born 
in SamartS in 150/86* and, alter the abortive rebellion 
of his brother "Abbas (g.r. in Suppl.] against Abmad 
b. TttlOn («.».), was designated heir-apparent as 
early as 269/882. In an unprecedented act In the 


though with inferior forces, Ibn Kundadj, who sub¬ 
mitted to him and brought areas as far east as Uarrin 
(Grabar, 75) under jfljumarawayh's control. The 
lijazlra became part of the TMOnid lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi 'l-Sasll sought jfljumarawayh's 
protection. On jfljumarawayh's own initiative, Y3*- 
man of TarsOs finally accepted Tdfttnid sovereignty 
over Cilicia. 

In Ra^jab 373/December 886 al-Muwafialf and 
ffljumarawayh eventually came to terms. KhumSra- 
wayh discontinued the public slandering ol al-Muwaf ■ 
fak in the sermons of Egypt and formally acknow 
ledged 'Abbasid sovereignty. In return he was granted 
the da jure governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-Sha’mat) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny [wulduhii). Thus not only his own succes- 
I sion, but also the dignity of his family, were recog- 
I nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
clearly shows that the caliph regarded the TiUOnid 






















































KHt'MARAWAYH — KHUMAYR 


it". When Khumirawavh was murdered in 282/896, 
the treasury was empty. All the wealth Ibn Julunhad 
amassed had been squandered within a few years. In 
Khumlrawayh's rule the dhufr'i worth sank to one 
third of its former value (Hassan, 245). Under Khu 
mSrawayh's sons Eiaysll and HSrCkn who succeeded 
him in rapid sequence, the political and financial 
demise of the XOldnid state was still further acceler¬ 
ated. In 292/90; ’AbbSsid troops sacked Ibn Tulin's 
new city of al-I<a(S’i' and brought back for thirty 
years direct ‘Abbasid rule to Egypt. 

Khumirawayh’s military prowess was notable. 
After the disaster of nl Tawibln he showed strategic 
skills and astounding personal bravery; he is said to 
have killed the rebellious Sa'd al-Aysar with his own 
hands. He could rely on the multi-racial army of his 
father, composed mainly of Turkish, Creek and Suda 
nese military slaves and some, mainly Greek, mer¬ 
cenaries; he strengthened its force with numerous 
fresh soldiers irom Turkestan. Yet in contrast to bis 
father, he lacked undisputed authority over the mili¬ 
tary. He tried to compensate for this with overiy- 
generous special distributions that further under- 


| VEgypte Musulmane a la fin iu IXt siids 868-9 »j, 
Paris 1933, 107-33 and passim; 0. Grabar, The 
I Coinage 0/ the Tulunids, New York 1957, 59-78; 
Rainer Glagow, Dos Kalifat its at Mu'tajiJ billah 
(892-901), Diss. phi!. Bonn 1968, 22-3, 61-7, 70-3. 

(U. HaARMAHM) 

KHl.’MAYR (pronounced locally Khmlr.in French 
Kroumir), an dement of the population which 
has given its name to a mountainous massif 
! extending along the north-west littoral of 
Tunisia. The 2iebel Khmir, or Kroumirie, forms 
part of the administrative district oi Djcnouba, 
which covers an area oi 3,000 square km. and has a 
population of 253,000, of whom 225,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

of the Atlas range, consists of a scries of contrasting 
sandstone flexures running along a south-west • north¬ 
east axis. The two extremities of the massif, separated 
by the cultivated limestone depression of QjaxwSn, 
present palpable differences in spite of the overall 
unity. The western Kroumirie has Its highest point 
at Djebel Ghorra in an altitude of 1,202 m,, and the 



cultural monuments and the minor arts are preserved. 
His patronage of scholarship and poetry is well 
known; the grammarian Muhammad b. ’ Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b- Muslim (d. 329/944) was his protege 
and the teacher oi his sons. AI-KJsim b. Yabyi al- 
Maryami (d. 317/929) wrote encomia to celebrate 
Khumirawayh’s triumphs on the battlefield. 

Bibliography: See ED s.v. (Sobernhcim). 
Among the Arabic sources the contemporary his- 



oi refuge and of resistance, escaping nlmost com¬ 
pletely the power of the Tunisian authorities. 

The Khumavr had cordial and profitable relations 
with the colony of Genoese fishermen established 
since 947/1340 on a rocky island of 40 hectares in 
area separated from Tabarka by a channel 300 metres 
wide. They were acutely affected when this islands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 









































































































































































































KHUNDJI 


Kb'adia ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar [j.ir.J, wlio had domi¬ 
nated religious and political life in Transoxania in 
the second half of the 9th/t5th century. At the same 
time, Khundii fiercely opposed any excess and abuse 
in mysticism, particularly the doctrine that inan can 
acquire divine attributes through /and’. For him, 
such exaggerated mysticism was as much iniddd, 
apostasy, as the pernicious tkulvmc of SJjih IcmlSI 
I. Khundil's paramount concern in all his writings is 
the protection of the revealed s^arl*** from any in¬ 
fringements. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one is reminded of Ibn Khaldun's 
ShifS' tlsS’il US tahjhlb al masPil; on influence from 
Ibn Khaldun on J^un jjl cannot be ruled out. Khun- 
sjjl also severly attacked the semi-pagan religious 
practices of the nomadic Uzbeks, such as the institu¬ 
tionalised pilgrimage to the tombs of local saints; 
howevet, be does not seem to have been very succes- 
ful with these admonitions. 


sible) kalarn. A hundred years later, the ShM KSiJi 
Nur Allah Stpishtart (d. roi9/r6ro), a victim of Dja- 
hhnglr's anti-ShlS religious policy, again wrote a re¬ 
futation of Khundji's treatise. Kljundjrs book has 
had a lasting influence on ShW-Sunnl polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in tie roih century. KhundiT. who 
himself held the ahl albayl in high esteem and wrote 
poems in praise of the twelve i»ui»is (see the text in 
Muhammad Amin KhundjI, Fall Allah b. RCibihS* 
Kkundil. in Farkaug-i Iran-tamin, iv (1335(1956), 
178-9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Majh- 
had in the company of Shaybar.I Khiln [g.p.], of the 
eighth Imam c Ali Rida [sec KhundjI, Mihman-ndina- 
yi Bukhari, ed. Maniliihr Sutuda, Tehran I3«t/r96a, 
336-8), accused the Ilhna- e AsharI theologians oi 
placing more emphasis on the slander and cursing 
of the Prophet's Companions, and the ghayfehayn AbO 
Bakr and 'Umar in particular, than on the due vener- 























































KHUNDJI — KHURASAN 


kaffir ah origin!. He evpatiates on the apocryphal j the possession of Khurasan. His fame lived on 
liadlth of BSriJJj, both in the Milimdn-ndma (95-107) least in Central Asia; the increasing isolation 



. He carefully juxtaposes lengthy passages 
egal norms, with numerous quotations from 
the hodl/Jt nnd the canonical textbooks, with highly 
realistic and sober opinions on the present state of 
affairs. This can be observed in his treatment of 
taxation; he appears to equate certain aspects of tire 
canonical saUi duties with the prevailing Mongol 
famgW-imposts. Even more significant is his chapter 
on the dfihid. He took his lesson from the catastrophe 
of Manr. No longer does he call for dgihod against 
the Safawids at all costs, lest the blood of innocent 
subjects of Isms'll be shed. He even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream of traditional Sunni 
polemics) that the Twelver 511*1 doctrine does allow 
tor the observance of the precepts of the shftrl'a, 
such as legal marriage contracts, the call to prayer 
etc. We do not know to what degree Khundll's en¬ 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Allah, 
an energetic and pious ruler, who despite the bitter 
polemics on both sides, kept religious issues largely 


Khunral is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Khunzals use Avar as their fits! literary and second 
spoken (sometimes first) language, having Avar as 
the language in primary education. Russian is the 
second literary language. They are in fact being cul¬ 
turally and linguistically assimilated by the Avars, 
Bibliography : A. Bennigsen and H. C. d'En- 
causse, Uiu tipublique soviitique musulmane: U 
Daghestan, aperfu demographique, in REl, xxtii 
(1955), 7-56; Geiger, Halasi-Kun, Kuipers, Menges, 
Peoples and languages of Uu Caucasus, The Hague 
1959; B. Grande, Spisok narodnostey USSR, in 
Rewlyulsia i natsiOHal'netti, iv (1936), 74-85; 
Narodi Dagestana, Moscow 1955: Narodl Kavhaxa, 
Moscow 196J, i; S. A. Tokarev, Elnografiya narodov 
SSSR, Moscow 1958. (R. Wixuan) 

KHURASAN, today the north-easternmost ustdn 
or province ol Persia, with its administrative capital 
at Masljhad But in pre-Islamic and early 
Islamic times, the term " Kliurlsan" frequently had 
a much wider denotation, covering also parts of what 


























































5 6 KHURASAN 

Central Asia and Afghanistan; early | as the reign of Rida Shah Pahlawi. Nevertheless, 
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KHURASAN 





















































KHURASAN 


Islamic world, including to Egypt and the Maghrib. I war, Ibn Eimdnlf, comments on the recrudescence oi 
Above all, Khurasan derived much advantage from sectarian strife and the activities of the para-military 
the transit trade in Turkish slaves, which were a 'ayyir groups in the town—but stability returned 



Ghasna- 
of Oh as- i 

nawid officials and a series of disastrous famines made 
the SulfSns' rule there unpopular. Hence ts'IshSpir 
and the other towns were not averse during the period ] 
4*8-^1/1037-50 from surrendering to the Incoming ' 
Oshu2 nomads led by the Saldjul* family; and the j 
SaliiOh victory at Dandankin [g.r. in Suppl.J in 431/ 
1040 sealed the fate of Ghaanawid rule over those ! 
parts of greater Khurasan to the west of Bada khsh Sn , 
nnd the central Afghan mountain massif. 

Under the Sakjifik Sultans, Khurhsin was an im¬ 
portant province of their empire, even though the 
founder Toghifl Beg soon moved his capital west¬ 
wards from Nldi.hpflr to Ray and IjfahSn. Khurasan 
and the east were initially ruled by TogferU’s brother 
Cashri Beg DSwud, whose son and grandson Alp 
Arslan and Malik £hSh were to raise the Saldjulj 
empire to its apogee. In general, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of Khurasan. This was temporarily 
ended in the uncertain years after Malik Sjjah’s death 
in 485/1033—the local historian of Bayhak or Sabia- 


destruction of settlements, the increased proportion 
of Turkish and Mongol nomads in the province ac¬ 
centuated the existing trend from Saldjuk times to¬ 
wards pastoralisation and the decline of agriculture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system of taxation 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
according to I. P. Pelrushevsky, in Cantb. hist, of 
Iran, v, ch. 6. Certainly, Khurasan never recovered 
its cultural and intellectual position within Persia 
as a whole; the II- Khhnids made their centre in 
western Persia, and DjibSI, AdharbaysUSn and ‘Irilf 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary life. The towns of Khurasan continued to 
suffer ftom the warfare between the Il-Khanfds and 
the Cngljatayids, and a place like HarSt only became 
a major centre with the florescence of the TtmOrids 
in the 9th/i5th century. 

After the death of the ll-Kfeinid Aba Sa‘ld in 736/ 
1335, various local dynasties arose in Persia, In¬ 
cluding in Khurasan the Karts or Kurts and the 
Sarbadhrids [qq.v.]. The Karts arose in HarSt during 
the 7th/i3th century, and successive rulets with the 













































































































































































tlmate successor to Shir.i;!. Ik' proved to be a re¬ 
sourceful teacher, lecturing daily before more than 
r.ooo students of uftil al-jtkh and producing as 
graduates of his courses some iio muiitahids (Mahdl 
al-Musawt, AHsan alicadl'a, i, Nadjat 1968, 147-8). 
He established, three religious (shid., 148) and some 
modem schools in *Ir4g (<Abd Allih al-FayySri, «/• 
Ihaura al'^Irilkiyya al-kubrd Sana ryro, Baghdid 
1967, *3 ff.J. Since 1906 Khurasitii's name has been as¬ 
sociated with the Persian Constitutional Revolution 
as one of its most influential supporters. He and 
two other muditahids, fibrin! and MJzandarinl, 
issued numerous fatutas and manifestos, sent many 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori¬ 
ties in Persia andTurkey, and organised two uprisings. 


10 attention to the intercession of the two powers 
jnder whose pressures the Stab had to promise the 
re-establishment of the Persian constitution; Khuri- 
sSnl only insisted upon the deposition of the Shah 
and the declaration of a genuine constitutional regime 
(Hairi, Why did Ike l Ulamd‘ participate m the Persian 
Constitutional Revolution 0/ r<>oj-ryoy?, in WI, xvii 
[1976-7]. 

Bibliography: (in addition to the sources given 
above): Muhammad Hire al-Din, SdaVrif al-ridgal, 
I, Nadjat 1964; Ahmad Kasravl, Tdrihh i hxdydah - 
sdla-yi Adharbaydian, Tehran 1954; Muhammad 
Nl?im al-Isl&m Kirmani, Tarlkh-i bidari-yi lrini- 
ydn, i-ii, Tehran 1953, 1970; Muhammad 'All 
Mudarris, RoyhinaC iit adab, i, Tabriz 1967; Mahdi 
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KHURRAMSHAHR — KHURREM 


After being mentioned by al-Mukaddasl (4th/iotb 
century), the site is not heard of again until the be¬ 
ginning of the I3th/igtb century, when a fort called 
Kut ai-Mubammara ("Red Fort") developed into the 
town of Mubammara governed by Arab s&aykhs oi 



ther development under the : 

(1955-62). Kliurramshahr is now one of Iran's prin¬ 
cipal ports-of-entry on the Persian Gulf; its exports 
include dates, milk-products, skins and wool. 

The 1912-14 Boundary Commission took as the 
international boundary with ‘Irak the low-water line 
on the Iranian side of the Sta(t al-‘Arab. This left 
the navigation channel to Khurtamsliaht under 'Iraki 
jurisdiction, and resulted in constant friction between 
the two count ties. This dispute appears finally to 
have been settled by the agreement signed on 6 March 
1975, whereby Iran and ‘Irik agree that the inter¬ 
national boundary shall be the lalweg, or line of 

Bibliography: G. Le Strange, Lands. 48; 
Abmnd-i Kasrawf, Ta'rthh-i pinsad-sila-yi KhUsi- 
Mn‘. Tehran Z330 sh.figsx, 206 ff.; *An Raimirl 
(ed.), Farhang-i diughrafiyi’i-yi IrtH {Imis^irdl-i 
di’ira-yi Hvghrifiya'f-yi sitid-i a rttjj), vi, Tehran 
1330 d)./i95i. 140-1; Muhammad YOsufI, Payua- 
stangih-i Kir An tea Arwand-rid, Tehran X350 si],/ 
1971; G. N. Curzon, Persian and Hie Persian ques- 


| to be variously oi Circassian, Albanian, Montenegrin 
| and Crimean origin. Gulfem bore him Murid In 919/ 
| 1*13 and MabmOd in 921/1513, but both these sons 
died in 927/1521. Gulbah.tr bore Mustafa [go.] in 921/ 
1515; thus, by 1521, as mother of the Sultan's eldest 
surviving son, she was J2j9$s*kl Sultan and, after 
I Sulayman's mother, foremost in the Imperial Harem, 

I Ilien housed in the Old Palace. However, Ktiurrem 
| had captivated SulaymSn, borne him a son Mebem- 
med [g.tr.] in 927/1521 and, after a squabble reported 
by Navagero (Albert, iii/i, 75), during which Gulba- 
hir had called her "sold meal", had ousted her. 
GulbahSr devoted herself to her son Mustafa and, 
when she died in 988/1580, was buried beside him 
in Djem Sultan’s mausoleum in Bursa (Refik, rw. 
astrda Istanbul hayalt, Istanbul 1935, 8). Gulfem, no 
rival, was accepted by Khunem and lived with her 
ladies; after her death, in 965^1561-2. a mosque was 
constructed in her memory in OskUdar. 

There is unanimous agreement that SulaymSn 
made Khuriem his legal wife by giving her the bibln 
(dowry), said to be 5.000 ducats annually, but no hint 



i her death; hence her power, with great pomp in Dh u 'l-Ka'da 936/July 1530, after 
be course of the Ottoman Em- which Mustafa, as sandjab-beg of Samkhan. departed 
which she is hated, brought with his mother to Manisa. On 4 Ramadan 940/19 
wilchraft (Bassano, Costvmi, March 1534 the walide Haf$a Sultan died. During the 
sorcery (Busbecq, Omnia .... night of 21-2 Ramadan 942/14-5 March 1536, Ibrahim 

t Navagero's remark (Albiri, Pasha was assassinated in the Sultan's bedchamber 

she knows the Sultan's nature in Topkapt Sarayi. Kluirrem’s influence is suspected 

rer the truth. According to the in this murder, out of jealousy and fear for her 
iy Hammer-Purgstall [COR, til, children's lives after Ibrahim had declared In favour 
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idem, Zur Pehtevi-. 
sen, in ZDMG, xxiii (1879), no-12; H. X_ Rabino 
di Borgomaie, Lis dynasties tie Mttsaiulardn de Van 
So de I'H. d fan 1006 de PH. (87* d 2597-98) 
cPaprls tes chroriques locales, in JA, ccxxviii (1936); 
A. R<musat, Nouoeaux melanges asiatiques 
Paris 1829; J. M. Unvala, Surr.ismatique du Tatari- 
stan .... Paris 1938; R. Vasmer, Die Erobnung 
Tabaristans dutch die A rater zur Zest des Chalifcn 
al-Mansur, in Istanica, iii (1927). 86- jjo ; J. Wal¬ 
ker. A catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian coins in the 
British Museum, i, London 1941; M. Rekaya, Us 
provinces sud-caspiennes de la conqultc arabe au 
milieu du III• silcle de PUg. {643-864 J.C.), type¬ 
written thesis. Paris (Sorbonne) 1968; idem, in 
RSO, xlviii (1973-4). 117-52 . (M. Rskaya) 

AL-KHllRTfiM (Khartum, Khartoum), a city 
the coniluence oi the Blue and White 


tered tamarisks and occasional mimosas relieve the 
monotony of the landscape. The water is brackish, 
the best being obtained from a couple of wells sunk 
by a RAP survey party in 1963. Satvda, the second 
largest island (3 miles long), is equally barren, though 
it was once inhabited. So also, apparently, was EJu- 
bayla, to judge from a few tombs on the island. 
Qjubayla and HSsikiyya, the westernmost island, 
lying only 20 miles from the mainland, are the haunts 
of thousands of seabirds, including pelicans and 
goosanders. 

The Khflrvi1ii-MQr«an Islands were early fdentilied 
with the so-called seven successive islands oi Zeno- 
bios, and as such they marked the frontier between 
'.he kingdom of the Parthians and the kingdom oi 
Uadramawt. From this it would appear that the 
Parthian frontier should be located in the innermost 
coiner of KhOryan-MurySn Bay. Over the centuries 



tained, and the gardens, which became a source ■ 
revenue. Alter the defeat of the Khalifa 'Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad [j.v.j at Karari in September 1898 by 
Anglo-Egyptian forces, the restoration of Khartum 
was begun by Kitchener, the serddr and governor- 
general. Although again the administrative centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 
Khartum did not equal Omdurman in extent or popu¬ 
lation during the Condominium (1899-1955). Together 
with Omdurman and Khartum North it forms a 
conurbation known as "the Three Towns” ( al-Mudun 

at-Tbaldth). 

Bibliography. K. M. Barbour, The republic 
of the Sudan, London 1981; Richard Hill. Egypt 
in the Sudan, 1810-1881, London 1959; P. M. Holt, 
The Mahdist state in the Sudan, 18811891', Oxford 
1970. (P. M. Holt) 

khCryAn-MCRYAN. a group of islands in 
the hay of the same name on the south coast of 
Arabia, lying along latitude 1/ 30' N between 
longitudes 55 0 30' and 56" 30' E. The islands, princi¬ 
pally of granite and limeslone formation, are the 
peaks oi a submarine ridge. From west to east they 
are HSsikiyya, SawdS. BailSniyya, Barzawt and 
Ejubayla. HallSniyya is both the largest (about 8 
miles long and 23 in circumference) and the only 
inhabited island of ilie group. At its centre it rises 


with the 

shipping. The local inhabitants were driven or carried 
off and the islands remained unpopulated for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, more probably, 
alter this incursion (the sources are unclear) the is¬ 
lands came into the possession oi a sub-section oi 
the Mahri tribe, the ibn KhaUin, residing in the 
vicinity of MirbSt on the coast of Dhufir (IJufir fa.v.]), 
It is from this clan that the islaads have derived 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs oi 
southern Arabia—Qiaza’ir bin Khalfin. By the 
middie of the I3th/i9th century—and possibly a dec- 
ade or so earlier—the islands had become a depen¬ 
dency of the sultanate of Maska(. French planters 
from Rfunion Islands occasionally resorted to the 
islands to load guano for use as fertiliser, and it was 
the existence of these valuable deposits that led the 
British government in 1854 to ask Ihe Sultan oi 
Maskat, Sayyid Said b. Sultan, to cede the islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
14 July 1854 and the guano deposits were worked 
from 1857 to 
Balianiyya Isl; 




















iHOKYAK-MCKYAN — Ai-KHUSHANl 


From 1854 onwards, the Khuryiu-ilGryiu islands I 
were formally designated a dependency of the British 
colony of Aden, although administrative control over | 
them was vested in the British political resident hi ' 
the Persian Gulf, since it was more practicable lor 
the British political agent at Masljaf to visit them 
than it was for the political resident (later governor) ! 
at Aden. When British rule over Aden ceased on 30 
November 1967, the islands were handed back to the | 
Sul|4n ol Masks;, despite the protests of the Aden 
successor government, the People's Republic of South i 
Yemen, that it was entitled to succeed to sovereignty 1 
over all the dependencies of the former colony. Since [ 
that time the islands have been administered as part 
ol the vnldya oi Dhulir of the sultanate ol ‘Uinun. | 

inhabitants having remained fairly constant over the ' 
past century—36 in 1*83, 50 in 1936, 70 in 1947 and ■ 
53 in 1976. They still derive their living from the sea, 
and especially from the great shoals ol sardines which 
appear off Ihe islands in late October each year, at 

stuffs and medical treatment provided by the 'UniSnl 
authorities in Salala have gone some way to alleviate 
the rigours of the islanders’ existence. 

Bibliography : al-ldrtsl, Nuthal al-mushlak, tr. 
Jaubert, i, 54; ii, 49; Historia do deseobrimento e 
conquista da India pelos Portuguese!, por FemSo 
Lopes de Castanheda I. Coimbra 1554, ch. 54: 
Historia Oriental it las pereginaciotus de Fenian 1 
Maides Pinro Portuques, traduxido de Porlugues 
cn Castellano por Francisco de Herrera, Madrid 
1620, ch. 3; Decades primeira da Asia ete Jodo de 
Barrel, Lisbon 1628, livro vii., ch. 4, fol. 134, livro 
ix., chap. 1, fol. 172; Decada sexta da Asia, por 
Diego do Conto, livro x., ch. 18, ibid., Decada 
septirna, livro i„ ch. 5; P. Mannel d'Almeyda. His¬ 
toria general de Ethiopia a alia, por P. Ballhasar 
Tellez, Coimbra 1660, libr. ill., ch. 3, iv., ch. 24; 
L'A mbassade de Dom Garcias de Silva Figueroa cn 
Perse, Paris 1667, 5, 498; C. Ritter. Die F.rdkundc 
ion Asien, Berlin 1846, viii, 306, 336-45. 6571 A. 
Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, in 
Abhandl. d. Deutsck. Morgcnt. Gesetlsch., iii/3, Leip¬ 
zig 1864, 145; idem, Die altc Geographic Arabicns, 
Berne 1875, 98-9; L. Glaser, Skisxc der Gescbickte j 
und Geographic Arabicns, Berlin 1890, U, 186-7; 

L. F. Magistris, Le I sole CurUn-Muriin, in La , 
Comunicationi di un Collega, Rome, iii (1896), 44-7; ' 
F. Stuhlmann, Der Kamfif urn A rabien, in Hambut - ; 
gische Forschungen, Brunswick 1916, i, 149; S. B. • 
Miles, The countries and tribes of the Persian Gulf, ] 
London 19x9, ii, 495 7; A. Crohmann, Sildarabien 
ah Wirtschaftsgebiet, i, Osten and Orient, I/4, Vienna 
1922, 189; F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geographic 
und Gesehichte des alien Orients, Munich 1925, 722- 
3; R. Coupland, East Africa and its invaders, Ox¬ 
ford 1938, 524-45! R- Hay, The Kuria Maria Is¬ 
lands, In Geographical Journal, cix (1947), 279-81. 

(A. Grohmann-[J. B. KellvJ) 
KtiUSDAR [see kaHt] 

AL-KUUSiiANl, AsO ’Abd Allah Mvhauuad 
b, Ai-yLaim, Mllikf fafcih and biographer, 
originally irom Khushan near Kayrawan. Aflerstudy- 
ing fikh al the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
homeland ca. 311/923, passing through Ceuta, where 
he was held back some time by teaching (he is said 
also to have corrected the orientation of the mosque 
there), and travelling to Spain. He resided in the 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
from KJsim b. AsbagSs [4.0.], and ended up by en¬ 
joying the favour oi the licir In lliu throne, prince 


inheritances ( maiedrith) at Pechina, then that of the 
shurd of Cordoba and after that, summoned him to 
his own side. He was something of a poet (though 
accused oi committing faults hero), and was con- 

practise alchemy; he seems also to have acquired 
some medical expertise which allowed him, after his 
disgrace following al-Hakam's death in 366/976, to 
live by making up electuaries (adhiin). He is said to 
have died in 371/981, but this dale is not accepted 
by all his biographers, who however knew very little 
information about the last years oi his life. 

Al-Kbusbatil is credited with a hundred or so works 
and treatises composed at al-Hakam's behest, who 
was, as is well-known, a great lover of books. Amongst 
the titles cited here figure al-Ittifdh wa T-ikfpiiif fl 
majhhab Malik, at- Tnhd$ur ms 'l-mughdldl, al-Futyd, 
ai-Tafrif, at-Married rea T wa/dt, al-Nasab and al- 
Igtibds, which do not seem to have survived. His 
fame, however, rests on his biographical works. As 
well asa Ta'riki' Ulatad ‘ ol-A nialus and a A'. Fu)wM , 
al-Mdtikiyya, which are no longer extant, al-Khu- 
sbanl left two collections of especial Interest. The 
lirst one which one thinks of is his T. tfuifM al- 
Audalns, ed. and ir. into Spanish by Ribera, Madrid 
1914. Basing himself on written sources, archives 
and oral traditions, the author traces the biographies 
oi the bddi s of al-Andalus from the conquest till 357/ 
968, in a lively and instructive manner; and if he 
lacks a critical spirit in relaying, for instance, the 
fictitions story of the first three judges in Cordoba, 
he nevertheless does not omit items of information 
which are sometimes unfavourable to the Umayyads. 

The second work which has been preserved, the 
Jabagat 'ulamd' l/rikiyn, has been published by M. 
Bun Chcneb In his Classes des savants de I'lfriqiya, 
Algiers 1913-20, as a continuation oi the Tabagdt of 
Abu T-'Arab [q.r.J. These Tabaftdl, which the riuii 
( Iy3d 'ij.t.; utilises freely in his Maddrik under the 
title ol Fn’riiJ al-lfrlkiyyin, calling the author in 
familiar fashion Ibn HSrifl), contain biographies of 
scholars who did not belong to the MaiikI school, and 
most remarkably, of converts to Sbl'ism established 
in Ilrlkiya by the FJUmids. It is the opinion ol R. 
Brunschvig (t/n aspect de la litt/rature historieo- 
liographiquc de I'tslam, in Melanges Gaudefroy 
Demoinbynes, Cairo 1935-45. *50-1) that this exile, 
unable to come to terms with the doctrine imposed 
upon his native land, may have written this work 
at the demand oi al-Hakam, who was eager lo know 
about the situation there; in this respect, the Tabakdt 
are interesting for the information which they give 
on the Fitimids, but the author, far from being im¬ 
partial, paints a gloomy picture ol the ‘ularnd' who 
remained behind in Ifrikiya and were compelled, ac¬ 
cording to his view, to rally to the new masters, either 
out ol financial cupidity or from tear of persecution. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Fara«.li, No. 1396; Ibn 
Hafm, in at-And., xix/l (1954), 86; Ibn Nidjl, 
Ma'dlim al-lmdn, iii, 100; Ibn Farhun, Dibddj, 239; 
Pnbbi, Btrghya, No. 95; Sam'ani, Ansdb, l. 200b; 
Djjahabi, tfuffdg, iii, 196; ‘lylij, Maddrik, ed. 
Bakir, Beirut 1387/1967, iv, 531-2 and index s.vv. 
Ml*, b. alT.IJrlth and Ibn IjJrith; Yakut, lr&ad, 
Vi, 472 = Vdales', xviii, 111; Fous Boigucs, £«- 
sayo, No. 30; Ben Chcneb, Classes, xviii-xxi; Dozy, 
Recherches', 34 II.; Ribera y Tarrugd, Disertacioncs 
y opdsculos, Madrid 1928, i, 385 If.; A GonzSIez 
Palencia, Lileratura’, 1945, 186-9; H. R. Idris, 
Zirilts, 717-8; Brockelman, S I, 233; Zirikll, 
A'latn, vi, 303. (C11. Pellat) 




khushbSl khAn khatak 


KHUSHHAl, khAn KHATAK, Pash tun poet 
and a warrior chieftain (1022-1100/1613-89), Khush- 
bai Khan is recognised as the national poet of the 
Pash tuns. 

r. Life. Son of Shah-biz Khan and grandson oi 
Yabya Khan who, in turn, was the son of Malik 


strictly applying the classical rules of prosody to 
PashtO, they adopted the metres of popular PashtO 
songs to verse forms known in Persian. '‘This metre 
is syllabic in nature, but the pattern is made by the 



constantly chanted his love of beauty, honour, and 1 
justice. As part of his opposition to Aurangzlb and I 
his forces, Khnshhai preached union of all Afghan 
tribes and encouraged revolt against Mughal rule: 
"My sword I gird upon my thigh 
To guard Afghan honour and fame: 

Its champion in this age am i, 

The Khatak gu-in, KhushhSI my name". 
KhushbSl also celebrates his successes and laments ; 
his subsequent misfortunes. He chastises those Pash- | 
tOus who accept gold rather than give battle to the ! 
Mughals. 

As well as poetry, he wrote manuals on falconry, | 
folk medicine, a dialogue between the pen and the 
sword, an account of his imprisonment and exile, 
and a geography of Swat. “His lyrics and epics, alike 
present his religious devotion, occasionally in mystic 
terms, his patriotic feelings, his moral code, his many 
loves in object or joyful mood, and many other sub¬ 
jects” (D. N. MacKenzie). KhushbM rightly claims 
to be the originator of Pashto poetic form and metre, 
but it must be remembered that he had a predecessor, 


1 Khoja*,' s Padl-Nduux (a poetic manual 
on rengous matters), Kabul iqjz; Khdskkdl Kha¬ 
tak's bds-ndma (on falconry), Pashto Academy, 
Kabul r953 ( Munlakhabat Khushhal Khan Khatak . 
PashtO Academy, University of Peshawar: a selec¬ 
tion of Khushhal Jflian's Pashto poems with Urdd 
translation by Sayyld AnwJr-ul Haqq Peshawar, 
>957- Khushhal Khatak's Dastir N/hm (a poetry 
manual on ethics), Pashto Academy, Kabul 1966; 
Khushhal Khatak's Jibb Kama (a poetic manual 
on popular medicine), 1967; KubdHyyat, PashtO 
Academy, Kabul 1970; Armaghdn-i Khushhal. com¬ 
plete works in one volume, with on introduction in 
Pashto by Sayyld Rasil Rasa (contains iafidas, 
ruba’iyytil, ghazals, miscellaneous poetry, Persian 
poems, Fatfl-ndma, Baz-ndma , Swdt-nama). 

3. Studies in PashtO and Persian: Sayyid 
RasOl Rasa, .khagilay Pitshlun, Peshawar 1940; 
A. R. Bfinawa, Khush-hdl ffflotuA Iseuuyi? ("What 
says Khushhal Khatak?"), PashtO Academy, 
KabOl 1950; Manama ‘Ismatl, Khushhal Khatak 
histJ (“Who is Khushhal Khatak?”) in Persian, 
Press Department, Kabul 1956; Nangyalay Pash- 









































$afar 866/Nov. i«6t. With a force of Mamlaks and 
A(! Koyunlu Turcomans, he subsequently crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced to Tall Butipr (Shawwil 
S6fi/July 1463), but the invasion came to nothing, and 
in the following winter he was killed in Edessa. The 
sultan was now strong enough to procure the murder 
of Ejlnibak fDh u T-Hidjdla 867/August 1465); au 
event which was followed by the arrest of leading ' 
members of the ZJhiriyya faction. Khushljadam's I 
coup against the Zihiriyya was, however, abruptly 1 
halted, probably because of a conspiracy against him 
in his own Mamlilk household. A reconciliation was 
effected through Kiyitbiy al-?4hirl (the future sul¬ 
tan), and the offices and i*fi c j of the ?&hiriyya were 
restored. 

There were no major foreign developments during 
the reign. Suzerainty was maintained over King 


ment of the BQyid dynasty allowed the caliph in 
question, al-Ka’im, to recover a certain amount of 
political authority, seen in the appointment ouce 
more of a vizier to the caliph, Ibn al Muslima [}.».]. 
A group within the caliphate, in which ibn al-Muslima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off the Buyid 
tutelage as the Sunni sultan, the Saldjulf Toghril Beg 
approached, at the invitation also of Fuladh SutOn. 
In 448/roj3 Toghril entered Bagdad, after having 
promised to respect al-Malik al-Rahim’s position as 
his vassal, but a rebellion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Buyid ruler, and the latter died two years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Bibliography: See the main histories of the 
period, and especially Ibn al-JQjawzl’s Muntafam, 
Ibn al-Athlr’s Oouland Sibt b. al-fflawd’s Mir'dl, 
H. Bowen, The Iasi Butraykids, in JR AS (1928); 













































IROid —KHUTBA 


should be added, H. Basse, CkaUf 
CrossMnig, die Buviden in Iraq (945-1055), Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1969. (Cl. Cahen) 

KHUSRAW MALIK [see qhaznawids]. 
miUSRAW PASHA [see kkosbew pash*) 
KHUSRAW SHAH [see ghaznawids). 
KHUSRAW sultan, eldest son of ihe 
Mughal emperor Djahingfr [g.».]by the daughter 
of RadjA BhagwJn Das, was bom at Lahore in 995/ 
1587. He was a favourite with his grandfather, Akbar, 
who perhaps wanted to make him his successor. He 
rebelled against his father in the first year of the 
latter's reign (sc. in 1015/1606), was defeated and 
imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy in Afghani¬ 
stan, and this having beer detected, he was, with one 
interval, kept in confinement for the rest of his life. 
He died at Asirgafh near BurbanpOr in the Deccan 
in loyiftbaa. in suspicious circumstances, and was in 
all probability murdered by Shah DiahSn. His sister 
had his body buried in the ifljusraw Baglj at Allaha¬ 
bad. His (wo sons, Ddwar Baobab, otherwise Bulakh 
and Garghasp, were put to death at SiJih HlahSn's 


several times the soldi on Mul. 
iUltbfir, recite verse 9 of Sara L 
hands and say Muhammad’s du'd‘ ( 
cated by al-SJjIrSzI in full). Fi 
towards the (tibia [g.v.] in the : 
Uufba and change his shirt, ptitti 
to the left, the left to the right, tt 
neath and keep it on till he puts 
garments. 

These prescriptions give rise to 
marks. C. H. Becker was the fit ' 
relation between the Islamic pul' 
seat in early Arabia. This c 
must sit down between the t 
why he must lean on a staff, \ 
were the attributes of Ihe old 1 
not easy to see why the ijnfba pr 
on Friday, whereas on the days 1 
other special occasions sold! comes 
us that Mamin b. al-Hakam v 
this order by pronouncing the 



on the ‘id ul-iu/hii in the rules for the sacrifice of th 
day. It is allowable for him to pronounce the setm< 
sitting. 

Regarding the hhuibas of the service during 1 
eclipse, al-Sblrgzl [43) remarks that the preach 


scribed by Ihe doctors of the law occur also 
The iiultas of Muhammad usually begin 
formula onmJ ba’iu (al-Bukh&rl, fifurn'o, 
Side by side with the handalo (Muslim, Pi 




mutilated In 


traditions 























































































































































































































































































the Prophot entrusted with the restoration ot the 
border-marking stones (anjih) of the fiaram of Mecca 
(Mughalthy, al-Zahr al-basim ft Sira/ Abi 'l-Kisim, 
Ms. Leiden, Or. 370, fol. 319a, inf.-319b; at-Fast, ul 
'Ikd utthamln, ed. Fu’ad Sayyid, Cairo 1383/1964. iii, 
387. no. 861). 

The leader of the KaT), Bust b. Sulyin, according 
to one tradition, was appointed by the Prophet as the 
tax-collector of the Ka‘b. In 9(630 they were pre- 



















































































































































































































































































KIBLA 


In the mosques the direction of the faldt is indicated 
by the mi/irdb fa.v.]; in classical ftadUh, this word | 
does not occur and biblo is used to mean the wall of I 
the mosque towards which one turns. At a foldl out* j 
side a mosque, a Sutra [y.t.1 marks the direction. In 
Egypt, small compasses specially made for this pur¬ 
pose arc used to ascertain the kibla (Lane, op. oil., 
226). It should be noted that many mosques are not 
accurately but only approximately orientated (ac¬ 
cording to the d/iha, see below). It sometimeshappens 
that this error has been later corrected by the drawing 
of lines or the stretching of threads. This is, for exam- 

thc faithful at the fatal take their direction not from I 
the mibrdb but from such indicators. 

The laws relating to the JiMa ate here given very ! 
briefly only and according to the Shafif school as , 
laid down in al-SMrSsI’s KMb alTanbth (ed. Juyn- 
boll, 20). The adoption of a (tibia is a necessary condi¬ 
tion for the validity of a soldi. Only in great danger 1 
and in a voluntary soldi on a journey can it be neg¬ 
lected. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed 1 
round, it should be observed at the i/trdm, rtika' and 
sudjad. One should turn exactly In the direction of the | 

According to others, when one is distant only the ' 
general direction Igjiha) is obligatory. Outside of [ 
Mecca one turns towards the mihrab within a mosque; 
when not in a mosque one follows the direction of ! 
reliable people: only a man who is in a deserted | 
region is allowed to ascertain the direction for him- j 
self by means of certain indications. For details of the 1 
laws sec the Bibliography. 

Bibliography: The ICut’Sn commentators on j 
Siira II, 136if.; A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de ( 
Joden te Molina, Leiden 1908, 10810, J33-3; 
Caetani, Annuli dell' Islim, iii, register; Th. \V. 
Juynboll, Handleiding lot 1 U tennis van dc Moham- 1 
medaansche II 'el, Leiden 1923, 67, note s; al- 
Nawawl, Minhddi al-ldlibin, ed. van den Berg, i. 
69-73; of-Fnldu'd tU-’Alamglriyya, Calcutta 1828, i. , 
86-9; al-Mubakkik Abu 'I-Kisim. S^ard’i' al-lshlm, 
Calcutta 1255, 28-30 (tr. Querry. Droit nnuufiiuin, . 
Paris 1871. i, 56 ff ): al-Ktjalll. Muhhlafar, Paris 1 
1900, 16-7; C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Jounda/ion oj 
Islam, repr. New York 1967. 134-5; \V. M. Watt, 
Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956. index; M. 
Gandefroy-Demombynes, Mahomet ®, Paris 1969, 
index. (A. J. Wexsmot*) 

The determination of the £1 bla was an important 
problem for the scientists of mediaeval Islam. Al¬ 
though essentially a problem of mathematical geog¬ 
raphy, the determination of the (tibia can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy. Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or tide's, of | 
which close on 200 were compiled during the mil- I 

lenium beginning in 750 A.D., contain a chapter on | 

the determination ol the bibla. In addition, several 

dozen mediaeval manuals for timekeeping deal with 

the topic. In contrast, the number of treatises dealing 
specifically with the /tibia problem is quite few. 

The /tibia at a given locality is a trigonometric 
function of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude difference from Mecca. The deriva¬ 

tion of the /tibia in terms of these three quantities 
was the most complicated of the standard problems 

of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 

solutions to the (tibia problem proposed by the leading 

astronomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to the 

development of mathematical methods from the 3rd/ | 


9*h to the 8thfX4th centuries and to the level of 
sophistication in trigonometry and computational 
techniques attained by these scholars. Already in the 
3rd/9th century Muslim scholars had derived exact 
solutions using the construction of Greek mathemat¬ 
ics known as the analemma (in which the various 
significant planes involved in a specific problem are 
either projected or folded into a single working plane, 
whereupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de¬ 
rived by plane trigonometry) or using the classi¬ 
cal Theorem of Mcnclaos for the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Later /tibia methods included trigono¬ 
metric solutions based on projection methods or on 
the simpler corollaries of the Theorem of Mcnclaos, 
Certain Muslim astronomers contented themselves 
with approximate solutions, which were adequate for 
practical purposes. Tbe final mathematical solution 
to the /tibia problem was the tabic compiled by the 
8th/i4th century astronomer al-Khalfll. displaying 
the (ibia for all latitudes and longitudes. 


The mathematical problem 



sui y cos itL — cos y tan 911 


The exact solutions proposed by the mediaeval 

astronomers are less direct but ultimately equivalent 

Although the problem of determining the ftbla is 
a problem of mathematical geography, it is mathe¬ 
matically equivalent to tbe astronomical problem of 
determining the azimuth or direction of a celestial 
body with given declination for a given hour-angle, 

and as such it was usually treated by the mediaeval 








































































K1BLA 



Ibn Ydnus offered ao justification for this procedure, ; Al-NayrUI (//. Bagdad, m. 287/900) solved the 
but his formulae can be derived from an analemma hibla problem by four successive applications of the 
construction such as the one proposed by Babas);. | Theorem of Menelaos. His solution involves finding 
















Al-BIrtol [J.B.] (//. ia*ar«m and ghazra, d. after 
443/iojo) proposed several diiferent methods for 
finding the tibia, based on a vartet/ of different 
procedures. In his work on mathematical geography, 
the Ttikdtd nik&yai nl-amMin, al-BtrOnl derived the 
longitude difference between Mecca and fliazua 
mathematically using the distances between staging 
posts on the major caravan routes, and then derived 
the kitla at Qtasna using four different methods, 
including spherical trigonometry (using Menelaos' 
Theorem), solid geometry (using procedures equiv¬ 
alent to those standard in solving timekeeping 
problems), and the analemma. AI-BErunTs solution 
to the (riW« problem in his major astronomical work 
tU-Kinan al-Sfas’tUI, compiled after the Tafulid, 
is more elegant than his solution by spherical tri¬ 
gonometry in the earlier work. It was also proposed 
about thirty years previously as an alternative solu¬ 
tion by Ibn Yunus. Al-BirOnl proved its correctness 
by spherical trigonometry. Ibn YOnus presented it 
algebraically with no justification, but he appears 
to have derived most of his formulae for spherical 
astronomy by projection methods rather than by 
spherical trigonometry. AlBlrhnl's treatment of the 
problem illustrates the progress made by Muslim 
scholars in spherical trigonometry during the tenth 
century. Whereas his predecessor al-Nayrizi had i 
laboriously used Menelaos’ Theorem, al-B[runI used 
its simpler corollaries, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quantities”. 

Al-Birun! first outlined an algebraic procedure for 
finding q using four auxiliary arcs which we call 
8„ 6t, 0„ and 9,. Since he used R — i rather thaa 
do his trigonometric functions are the same as the 


with N and S the north- and south-points. The local 
meridian is SZPN where Z Is the local zenith and P 
is the celestial pole. M is the zenith of Mecca and 
GLJ and MPL are respectively llic horizon and 
meridian at Mecca. ZMIi is the altitude circle of M 
and MHJ is a great circle with F us pole. Thus l’N 
= 9, PL = 911, and MPZ = At, and it is required 
to find SK (= q). Ai-Blrflni observed that (by the 
spherical Sine Rule). 

sin MP _ sin z MHP cos qua sin 90° 
sin MH ~ sin Z MPH ' ®" cos Z F sin At ’ 
whence Z F (=■ A PFL) is known. Thus 8, is tho 
complement of Z F. Similarly 

sin Z P _ sin PL . 00s 8, sin 

sin Z PLF “ sin PF ' '**■’ sin 90 sin PF ' 
whence PF is known. 

Thus 9, is PF. Thirdly, since FN - PN — PF - 
9-81, 0 t measures FN. Fourthly, al-Blrflnl states 
that by the "Rule of Four Quantities" 

sin KZ sin FH . 00s 8, _ sin 90° 

cos z G " sin HJ ’ , e '’ cos Z G “ cos 8, ’ 
(note that cos Z G = cos Z FGN = cos IQ - sin ZI) 
so that 0, measures Z G. 

Finally, ho points out that (by the spherical Sine 
Rule) 

sin ZG sin FN . sin 8, _ sin 8, 

sin z F ~ sin GN ’ A ’ cos 6, “ siuGN ’ 
whence q — SK — 90° — GN. 


























































Sample Entries from al-Khallll't 
(The errors are derived using the 
correct formula and al-BhalUTs 
Locality Longitude Latitude > 

Gaza 57°0' 3»°0' 4 


phys. Kl. (Munich 1922), 55-68 (also contains a 
list of tibia values for various cities, taken from 
an 8th/14th century Syrian source). Schoy’s other 
studies on the (r itla include Die arabiscke Sonnen- 
11 kr im Dienslc ier islamischen Religionsdbung, in 
Halurmssenscha/llicke Wockenschtifl, N.F., li 
(■912), 623-9; Mittagslinie und Qibla, in Zeit- 
schr. der Gesell. /dr Erdhunde eu Berlin (1915), 
551-76; Die Mekka- oder Qiblakarte [Gegenasimu- 
•hale mittabslandslrcue Projcklwn mil Mekka als 
Kartenmitte ), in Kartographische uni schulgeo- 
graphische Zeilschr. (Vienna 1916). 184-5; and 
Gnomonik der A Taber, in E. von Basse rmarui- 



the development of spherical trigonometry and 
computational techniques in mediaeval Islam, sec 
P. Luckey, Zur Enlslehung der Kugeldreieehrech- 
nitng, in Deutsche Malhemalik, v (1940), 405-46; 
Kennedy, Al-Biruni's Maqilid ‘Ilm al-Hay’a, in 
JSES, xxx (1971), 308-14, and the references 
there cited; and King, At-MtaliU's auxiliary 
tables Jor solving problems 0/ spherical astronomy, 
in Jnal. Jor the Hist, of Astronomy, iv (1973). 
99-110. (D. A. Iiino) 

Ai -KlBRlT. sulphur. The Arabic term is derived 
from Akkadian kvpritu through Aramaic kulebhrtthd. 
The Arabs knew both sedimentary and volcanic 

Murshid, Ms. Paris 2870, f. 20a, mentions a place 
where "white" brimstone was to be found on the 






















































































































The alchemists invented many pseudonyms lor 
sulphur, like "the yellow, red or white bride") a I- 
'arts al-;a/ri‘, etc.), "the red soil" (al-lurbn al- 
tamra*), "the colouring spirit” (al-ri/J al-yaWgk), "the 
safiron" (al-ta'/arait), "the divine secret" [id-sirt al- 
Udhl ). The breath-taking smell of burning brimstone 
gave it the name "the suifocater" (al-hkaanaf). Be- 

cailed "the letter ol the volatile” [kayd al-’ibik). 
Conversely, the term kibrii was also used in various 
combinations as pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 

l^ffllf.liiii-hdv^iyyX^Vdesignates the elfei 
of gold. (For the problem of the pseudonyms, see J. 
Ruska and E. Wiedemann, Atckemistischt Dcck- 
nomtn. BeitrSgc LXVII, in SPMSE, lvi-lvii (1924-5), 
•33 “E, Wiedemann, Aufsdlx, ii, 599'6iU A. 


vaders. The Copts were restive under Byzantine 
I rule. In pursuance to the policies established by 
I Justinian (525-65), Ihe Emperor Heraclius (610-41) 
j in 631 appointed Cyrus (al-Mukawkas in Arabic 
sources) as prelect, army commander and patriarch 
ol the whole ol Egypt in order to facilitate the secur¬ 
ing of both political and religious uniformity in that 
crucial part of the Empire. Byzantine taxation was 
also felt as oppressive. Cyras forced the Copts to 
abjure their Monophysitism in favour ol the Byzan¬ 
tine Chalcedonian profession and his legionaries pur¬ 
sued their native Patriarch elect Benjamin I (623-62), 
who lied to the desert monasteries and remained in 
hiding until the removal ol the Melkite Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circumstances that ‘Amr crossed 



who were the Chnstiarused 
ancient Egyptians at the time 
of 20-1/640-2. 

Appatently the Copts were not unknown to the 
pie-Islamic Arab traders whose caravans penetrated 
the fringes of the Fertile Crescent and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
the life of the Prophet Muhammad through Maryam 
the Copt who was a gilt from al-Mukawkas [for.] and 
who bore him his short-lived and only son Ibrihlm. 
The Prophet is said explicitly to have told 'Umar 


(Emirs in the second year. 

Prom 21/642 to 254/868, Egypt was directly under 
Callphal control through a viceroy, and ninety-eight 
governors were appointed by the Umayyad and the 
‘ Abbisid caliphs. The average (enure of each governor 
was about two years, too brief a period for any con¬ 
structive work. But calipliai policy aimed at remov¬ 
ing governors before they had sufiicient time for 
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trying to break away Irom the central government. | in addition to accumulated savings ol to millions 
In the circumstances, a governor’s sole concern was In the treasury and the execution o( an extensive 
simply to squeeze the maximum taxation Irom the | building program. With the help ol Ibn Khtib 
subjects, not only to pay the necessary dues to the I al-FirgbSn!, an accomplished Coptic architect, he 
central government, but also for Ms personal en- I constructed the Milometer at tile southern end of 
rich men t. The depletion ol the resources ol the 1 Rawda (R&da) Island (see uikyas) and his lamous 
country was also olten aggravated by low Nile i mosque with its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
floods and the spread ol disease and plague. commonly destroyed churches In order to use their 

The worsening ol the economy meant heavier materials and pillars in building mosques. To save 

pressure and exactions lor the Copts. The results ol [ Ihe churches, Ibn KStib promised the governor to 
this situation were three-fold: many Copts fled to | construct the mosque of ibn TdiOn without having 
the desert monasteries to escape the poll-tax from | to utilise pillars Irom churches. Thus Ihe new pillars 
which clerics were exempted, although this privilege were built of massive masonry supporting pointed 

proved to be ephemeral; some turned to Islam for arches long before their use in Gothic art in Europe, 

the same reason, although wholesale conversions did and only two small marble pillars were placed on 



Only towards the end of FJtimid rule, when inlcr. 
nal disorder grew, did Copts and Muslims alike suff 
in the ensuing broils and confusion, and the (ate 


the Copts was further aggravated by the outbreak 
of the Crusades. It would therefore seem that the 
Copts reached the height oi power and prosperity, 
but also latterly some ol their worst tribulations, 
during the FStimid era. 

The advent of the Sunni AyyQbid dynasty (564- 
648/1169-1250) re-established internal stability and 
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eliminated the contusion ol the age of the last 
Filimld caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blessing tor the Copts. In the course ol his 
fighting the Crusaders in the Holy Land and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, Salih al-Dln’s 
suspicions led him to dismiss the Copts from govern¬ 
ment service. It was probably on this occasion that 
ZakariyyS’ b. Abi 'l-Malib b. MammitI (a corruption 
of the Coptic Mahaniti ) of AsyOf, a Copt who held 
the Joint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
Treasury, decided to apostasise with his family and 
become a Muslim, in order to retain his high office 
for himself and his descendants. His son al-Asa'd 
inherited his father's office, and compiled one of 
the few cadastres of mediaeval Egypt ( al-Rawk 
al-Saldfii). leaving a record thereof in his Kildb 
Kairanin al-dawbwin. $al5b ai-DIn’s brother, Shams 
al-Dawla, who led the Nubian campaign, destroyed 
in the years 567-8/1272-3 the monastic settlement 
ol Eawf{ in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city ol (fuff, 
which sank into insignificance thereafter [see gtrr], | 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (rl nbn 
Hijra) across the Nile from Aswin. Salih al DIn 
further decided to remove the imposing building of | 
the Cathedral of St. Mark in Alexandria for fear 1 
that it might serve Crusader inroads with a fortified 
site, and the Copts tried in vain to ransom this 
church. 

It would however be erroneous to accuse the 
AyyQbid sultans ol continuous intolerance and 
persecution of the Copts. One of their first deeds 
was to suppress Ibn al-Mudabbir's substitution of 
the lunar for the solar calendar in order to shorten 
the year and thus get more taxes. They left most of 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally refrained 
from interference with religious freedom. Salih al-DIu 
himself granted the Copts an imposing monastery 
adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre, which they own to | 
the present day as Dayr al Sullin. The sultan's 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jerusalem in 583/1187 seem to have terminated his 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt 
Sail al-Din b. Abi T-Ma c JII, surnamed Ibn Sbarifl, 
became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, 
Aba Mansur and Abi MasfrkQr, were employed to 
repair and extend the fortified walls of Cairo and to 
build the Cairo Citadel on the Mukatfam hills over¬ 
looking the capital, $aiab al-DIn's most enduring 
monument which became the fortified seat ol suc¬ 
cessive governments and dynasties. 

In the reign of Sultan ai-'Adi! Sayt ai-DIn (596- 
615/1200-18 Ij.e.J), the Saphadin ol western chroni¬ 
cles, a Copt by the nameol Ibn al-MIkat assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Crusade of 
Damielta ot 1218, the Coptic inhabitants participated 
in the defence oi the city and with their clergy | 
suffered greatly at the hands of the Latins. Again 
in the Crusade of St. Louis in 1249-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp. A 
number of Fatimid and AyyQbid sources show that 
numerous Copts earned sonic of the highest titles 
of honour in the state such as al-Ra : is, Hibat AUah, 
tl-Amdiad, al-As’ad, al-Shaykk, Ha4iib al-Dawla, 
TSii al-Dawla, and Fa&hr al-Dawla. The Church 
historian Ya'kQb Nakjda Rufayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two important processes were in progress since 
the Arab conquest, the Islamisatiou of Egypt and 
the Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be contused. That there should be a 
measure of conversion to Islam uuder early Arab 
rule was inevitable. The apparent kinship between 


Coptic mouopbysitism and Islamic monotheism 
might have played a role in a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious Jiiiya or poll tax, 
increasing at a steady rate, left the impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conveision, in defence of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical superiority of 
Muslims as against the shrinkage of the Copts In 
Egypt 1 E. L. Butcher implausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
"suicide of a nation”. The Muslim social historian, 

I Aly MaxahSn describes this phenomenon as "ethnic 
I exhaustion", and discards the assumption of whole- 
| sale conversion. It does not seem that a single, 

I facile answer can be given here, 
j The Arabisation of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
a more transparent process. A study of the papyri 

administrative records in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. Then the year 86/705 witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor ‘Abd Ailih b. 
e Abd al-Maiik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records. At this point, bilingual papyri 
begin to appear in an Intermediary stage. Meanwhile, 

1 the Copts hastened to master the language ol the 
new rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocols in the papyri. As to tho use of 
Arabic in public life, this must have been a slower 
I process, although we may note the compilation of 
Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 13th 
j century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to national Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amongst those 
who were fast losing it. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to assume that Coptic was becoming ex¬ 
tinct at that early date. The same century produced 
j eminent Coptic writers such as Ibn al-'Assil [g.r.] 

I and other members of his family, who were perfectly 
I conversant with Coptic, Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673. the traveller Vansleb reported that he met 
. the last Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benoit 
I de Maillet, an 18th century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that he found whole villages in Upper Egypt 
whose residents spoke Coptic. In the present century, 

[ Werner Vyciclil is quoted by the Coptologist William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speaking com¬ 
munities at Zinlya and other isolated villages in 
Upper Egypt. Oi course, the liturgy is still celebrated 
today In Bohairic Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisation of Egypt is an 
| undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
| Coptic language is still a debatable problem. 

1 The later Middle Ages brought difficulties for the 
Coptic communities. The MamlQks (648-922/1250- 
1517) who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the AyyQbid sultans, ended by selling power from 
them, and they then continued to reinforce their 
army by more slave purchases. They were therefore 
men of varied ethnic and religious origins and had 
nothing in common with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam; and It is doubtful whether any of 
. them was fully aware of the doctrines of their faith 
or the language of the Coptic people. Internal 
I insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
I began to drive the Coptic populace into desperation. 

Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
] administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
1 and power, the Muslim mob tended to clamour for 
1 their dismissal from olfice and to start a wave of 





this abortive mission. 

By then the Ottoman Turks had been established 
in Egypt since its conquest by Selim I in 932/1J17. 
Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
empire, and the sultans derived their revenue front 
a governor, an Ottoman Pasha, whom they invested 
with the provincial government for brief periods. 
There was a Turkish garrison headed by a general 







































Order of Malta, his correspondence was communi¬ 
cated or signed by proxy and addressed to Bonaparte 
and his foreign secretary Talleyrand (53 September 
1801) as well ns to the British Lord oi the Admiralty, 
Bar! St. Vincent (4 October 1801). 

Curiously, the man destined to realise Ya’ljflb's 
vision was Muhammad ‘All (1805-49), the Macedonian 
soldier who came to Egypt as the head of a Turkish 
force and succeeded in founding the dynasty in 
Egypt which did not end tin 1953. Under the new 
rlgime, the enfranchisement of the Copts went a 
long way. With increasing security and acceptance, 
it became less necessary for them to congregate in ' 
fortified quarters for self-defence, and they began , 
to scatter aU over the big cities side-by-side with | 
their Muslim compatriots. They even took courage 1 
to fight for the removal of a few remaining disabilities | 
in the Coptic Congress at Asyflf in 1911, clashing 
with a countermovement in the Muslim Congress in 1 


Owing to many hardships, occasional failure of 
Nile floods and diminution of cultivable soil, recur¬ 
rent plagues, conversions to Islam and flight to the 
desert monasteries, we must assume the existence 
of a downward trend in the number of Copts through¬ 
out the Middle Ages and Ottoman Turkish times. 
We note that their number sank to approximately 
one million souls. However, the latest three official 
itemised censuses of the population reveal the fol- 


*947 18,966,767 I7.397.94b 1,501,635 65,639 1,547 
196035,984,10154.068,5521,905,187 8,561 3,106 
196639,943.81037,919,6283,018,305 2,484 3,493 



Within the framework of the Islamic legal struc¬ 
ture, the Copts made several gains of capital im¬ 
portance. The abolition of the (jjixyo came to pas; 
in 1855 during Said's reign, and this was coupler 
with the acceptance of the Copts into militarj 
service. At his accession, the Khedive Tawflk Pa|fc3 
(1879-92) publicly proclaimed the principle of equalitj 
of all Egyptians in every way, irrespective of theii 
ethnic origin or religion; this was later formalised hi 













































































SIMM 


eternal, are technical creations (iffiHfidl); they are 1 AlTShinawI adds that essential eternity is more 
not ICur’Hnic. The £d(fi ‘Abd al- Diabblr. ir the j particular (a&fiaff) than temporal eternity, which in 
SAorfr, writes that according to the principles ol the its turn is more particular than relative eternity or 
language kaditr. is that which has existed for a antiquity. Thus necessary Being, which is kadim 
longer time than something else (md takadama dhaii, is also eternal according to a temporal point 
wuiiudkuhu) and he quotes the verse (XXXVI, 39) | ol view, since it is preceded neither by nothingness 
where God compares the moon to an old palm , nor by that which is other than itself. But the con- 
(*0 'l-'urdddn al-hadim). As for the word gidirm, it | verse is not true: thus the attributes of eternal 
does not occur in the K Lir’an. The revealed Book j Being, which are not preceded by nothingness since 
conveys the idea of divine eternity through that ol I they are concomitants of its eternal essence, are not 



of the existence of another. But this sense cannot be . of al-Qiuwaynl, where he proves that the existence 
conveyed by the word eternity. It concerns the I ol the Eternal "does not inaugurate itself” (wudiiii 
antiquity of a being compared to the novelty of an I ai-indim ghayr \ in the same place he gives 

other, and kadim means ancient, old, like ‘ofi(r. an interesting and precise observation on the concept 
Conversely, Jmiilrt will be novelty, hsdith, that I of an existence that has no beginning: does this net 
which is new. | imply an infinite succession of moments ? He replies 
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KIHXNA 


consisting of a list of the techniques which it com¬ 
prised, according to places and periods. It is such a 
pragmatic definition which may be drawn from the 
Arabic documentation reckoned to preserve pre- 
Islamic traditions. 

But in the mediaeval era, with the impact of Greek 

and Hellenistic philosophical thought, there was born, 

among the Arabs and the Islamised Iranians, a taste 
for theoretical definitions and methodical classifica¬ 
tions. Already, in the works of a polygraph like 
al-Mas’Qdl (d. 346/956) there ore recorded a number 
of attempts at theoretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fohd in La divination arabe, 
43-5; of. MurdiU, iii, 34? If. — IS 1233 ff. Some 
philosophers, such as Ibn Slna, al- C.hazall. Ibn 
Rushd and Msimonides, have tackled this problem 

and attempted to elucidate it (cf. La divination 

arabe, 3«-6s). Then came Ibn Khaldun who put 
together all these speculations (ibid; 45-51). He 
emphasises that as a branch of prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Like 

prophecy, it is a divine gill entrusted to a privileged 

group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 

Kazwln). there exist illuminated and celestial souls 

which possess the faculty of knowing the names of 
the spirits. These are the souls of prophets and 
saints; they are also the souls of physiognomists, of 
soothsaying genealogists and of those who see the 
future by means of past and present events. “As 
for the souls ol the soothsayers”, he continues, "they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through it the 
contingencies of beings which appear in dreams and 
in other manifestations" (i, 317-2*; La divination 
aroit, 50-51). 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically legitimised 
by inclusion in the mainstream of prophecy {on 
divination and prophecy see La divination arabe , 
63-90). But, for practical purposes, it was necessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 
linked to paganism. From that point was born, in 
Islamic literature, a detailed inventory of divinatory 
practices, with precise definitions of the techniques 
listed. In their tasle for the classification of know¬ 
ledge, encyclopaedists and bibliographers finished 
by conferring upon the concept of divination an 
epistemological quality. We shall begin with the 
most detailed classification, that of Hadidil Khalifa 
(I, 34-5), who draws the data of his inventory from 
his predecessors, from Ibn al-Nadlm (FiArisI) to 
TSshkoprtzade (Mifldb al-ea'ida). 

Islamic divination, a legacy both ol ancient 
Semitic divination and of Hellenistic divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firasa {q.i'.J, or physiognomancy, and its 
ramifications. Under this heading, eleven “sci¬ 
ences" are listed: 

1. Sim al-sJtdmdt tea 'i-hhiiin "beauty-spots and 
birthmarks" (see gjJUiAT and La divination arabe, 
39®"3>- 

2. 'i/m al-asirir, "chiromancy" (see al-ka?f and La 
divination arabe, 393-3). 

j. Him al-aktdf, "omoplaioscopy" (see al-katxf and 
La divination arabe, 395-7). 

4. Him Hyifal (read Aiyi/at) al-athar "observation 
oi footprints (on the ground)” (see siyafa and La 
divination arabe, 370-3). 

5. ‘itm biyi/at al-basbar, "divination by merpho- 
scopic and genealogical lines" (see firAsa arid 
gtvArA and also La divination arabe, 370-90). 

6-7-8. Him al-ihtidi' }i ’l-bariri va l-ftifar, "the 
sense of orientation in deserts"; Him istinbdI at- 
ma'idin "the detection of minerals”; Him al-riyi/a, 


“the detection of wells". These three categories may 
be put together under the heading of “divinatory 
observation of the ground" (see MA J and La divination 
arobe, 403-6). 

9. Sim nutdl a!-ghay!h "the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainloli". This consists in meteorological 
divination with its various techniques: neromancy, 
capnomancy, anemoscopy, pbyllomancy, brelomancy, 
etc. (see ahwA*, maiqama and La divination arabe, 
407*7). 

10. Sim al-Hrafa, "knowledge of the future by 
means of past events". This definition suggest that 
it is a case striciu sensu of inductive divination, al¬ 
though initially HrS/a implied a certain intuitive, 

(sec kAhin and La divination orabe 113-19). 

11. Him al-ikhtilidi, "palmoraancy” (see irgrriLAry 
and La divination arabe, 397-402). 

II. Siftr [y.v.] or magic, and its ramifications. 

12. Him al-kMna, “divination" (astrological divina¬ 
tion, involving Incantations and invocations to the 
stars). Thus the influence of Hellenistic ideas led 

to the division of divination into two types, tradi¬ 

tional divination or HrS/a and astrological divination, 
which underwent a great expansion in the Hellenistic 
period and which the Arabs came to know through 
the many translations of Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi 
and Hindu astrological writings (see NuryOM and 
, La divination arabe, 178-97). 

| 13. Him al-niraniial, “white magic" (see nIrahqi 

1 Sources orientalee, vii (1966), 184 ft.). 

1 14. Him at-Midway: “knowledge of the properties of 
| divine names (al-asma' ot-Ausni), of prayers (dfl'- 
J du-i), oi numbers (see djafr and uurOf) and various 
i other special things" (see xhawA$$ al-kur’ah; La 
I divination arabe, 214-451 id monde du sorrier, 175-6). 

15. Him at-rukyi, “sympathetic actions or sorcery" 
(sec rukya and Le monde du sorder, toe. cit-). 

16. Him at- t asd y im, "conjurations of demons or in¬ 
cantations" (see Sr hr and Le monde du soreier, 164-5). 

17. Him al-enhddr, "the evocation of spirits in 
physical form" (sec istinzal and Le monde in sorrier, 

18. Him da'wat al kaw&kib "the Invocation of (the 
spirits of) the planets” (see nubiOm and lx monde 
du soreier, 169 ff.). 

| ig. Him ol/ilaktirdt (fuKaxTtfiM), "the art of 
making phylacteries" (see rtugvA and Le monde in 

20. Him al-bbafi\ “the art of making oneself in¬ 
stantly invisible" (see nIranqi and Le monde in 
soreier. 184 ft). 

21. Him al-kiyal at-sOsdniyya. "the arl of trickery 
and forgery" (see ibid.). 

22. Him al-bijj/ ad-dakh, "the art of disclosing 
frauds" [see ibid.). 

23. Him al-^ta'badAa, "conjury" (see ibid.). 

24. Sim ta'altub al-kalb, "charms" (see RUgVA and 
Le monde du soreier, 172 if.). 

25. Him al-isti'dna bi-Abated ff al-tdwiya, “the art 
of employing the properties of drugs" (see aowiva). 

III. Judieial astrology (see kubiOu) and its 
ramifications. 

26. Him al-ikhliy&rdt, "hcmerologies and meaelogics 
(see ikHTiyArAt and La divination arabe, 483-8). 

27. Him al-raml, "geomaacy" (see khait and La 
divination arabe, 195-204). 

28. Him al-fa'l, "omens" (see fa’l, SyAfa; La divi¬ 
nation arabe, 431-519). 

29. Him al-bur’a, “rhapsodomancy" (see xur'a; La 
divination arabe, 214-19). 




















KIHANA — kilAt, kalAt, kelAt 


the divinatory practices of Semitic and Hell 


interpretation scion i . 

(1059). 127-58. The absence ol oneiromancy among 
the divinatoty techniques is justified by the fact 
that it occupies in Islam a higher place than that 
of divination in the sphere of religious inspiration, 
it is closer to prophecy, of which it constitutes one 
of the forty (or forty-sis) parts (cf. Wensinck, 
Concordance, i, 313). while divination is the lowest 

32-4- Among cleromantic practices, only rhapsodo- ! 
mancy and geomancy are mentioned. (32) Belomancy 
(see tsTigsAu; La divination arabi, i8r-8), (33) 
llthoboly (see a*ny al-ejimAr; La divination arabe, 
188-95). (34) mayrir (see al-mavsir; La divination 

The absence of these practices in the above in- 


PtopUuy and divination among the Hebrews and 
other Semites, London 1938. French tr. Paris 1941; 
E. Doulte, Magic el religion dans VAfrigue da 
Nord, Algiers 1909; A. Haidar, Associations of 
cult prophets among the ancient Semites, Uppsala 
»945i j. Maxwell. La divination, Paris 1927; 
J. Nougayrol and contributors. La divination en 
Misofiotamie ancientu el dans les regions misines, 
Paris 1966; A. Caquot and M. Leibovici, La divina- 
tion. i-ii, Paris 1968. See also the bibls. of the 

q Pre ^ T Faho) 

kIkAn/ kIkAn [see kilatJ. 

KILAb 8 . RABt'A, an Arab tribe belonging 
:o the group of tribes called ‘Amir b. Sana'a [go.], 
fhe territories and pie-lslamic bistory of the tribe 





























































who numbers 
population of spy 3-4,000 ( Narrative of various 
journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan and the Panjab, 
London 1842. li. 50-6, 96-8,177-8). 

In 1250/1834 the Afghan ruler a®* 1 51l u (Uh‘ al- 
Muik took refuge in Kalit with MibrSb KhSn b. 
Maljmud b. N5}ir after his failure to recover Kan- 
dahir from KQhandil Khan, governor there for his 
brother DOst Muhammad [}.».). During the First 
Afghan War (1839-42) MihrSb K£an was drawn into 
conflict with the British force which advanced on 
Idandahlr in 1234/1838 through the B6l3n Pass in 
order to reinstate Shah Shugja*. Kaiat was stormed 
In 1253/1839 and the Khir. killed in the fighting; 
the districts of KaddhI, SfeSI and Mustang in the 
northern part of the Khanate were taken from 
Kaiat and ceded to ShSh Shudii', temporarily 
placed on the throne of Kabul, and British Agent 
Installed in Kaiat. This last was killed by Braliul 
tribesmen soon afterwards, leading to a second 
British occupation in 1257/1841. The ceded ter¬ 
ritories were now returned to the ; 


gatetecr 

series, 1907; Zambaur, Manuel, 306; Population 
census of Pakistan rpdr. District census reports, 
Kaiat, passim-, Baighar Beg Khan of Kaiat, Inside 
Baluchistan, 1975; El' art. BaMCMSn (M. Long- 
worth Dames), for the detailed political history 
of the ifljSnate under British surerainty. 

(C. E. Bosworth) 

KIlAT (KaiAtJ-i NADIRl, "the most famous 
fort of Central Asia", located some 70 miles 
north of Majtjhad near the lrano-Soviet border, on 
a spur of the lyarldja-DSgii Mts. Kallt-i NSdirl 
consists of a high vailey (altitude 2,500-3,000 feet), 
some twenty miles long and running west-east, which 
is converted into a natural fortress by walls of 
virtually unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The height of the southern rampart is 700-800 ft; 
the northern rampart is even higher. These walls 
are breached at only five points: Darband-i Arghun 
on the south-west; Nafta on the north; I<uyhtan! 
Darband on the south-east; Cobast on the west; 
and Dihfa on the north-west. 

















































tioas were accordingly undertaken In 1709 and 1733-4 
(Muzaffar Erdogan, Laic dcvri Mimari Kayscrili 
Mthmcd Aia, Istanbul 1962, 38-g, 81). In time ol 
war, tie KUburun garrison worked in collaboration 
with the garrison of Ozi (Oczakofl opposite to it, in 
defence of tie mouth of the Dniepr. The Russians 
succeeded in capturing KUburun for a while during 
the 1736-8 Ottoman-Russlan war, but were later 
obliged to return it after demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 1772 during the 1768-74 
Ottoman-Russian war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the settlement of KiidUk Kaynarjtja. 
tn forces which tried to recapture it during 
7-91 war failed decisively to do so (Djewdet, 
, Istanbul 7309, iii, 32). KUburun fort was 
d by a French force on 27th January 2833 
the Crimean War, but finally demolished by 
in i860. KUburun, on which there is a small 
village, is now within the Ukrainian SSR. 
Hiography: In addition to the references 
J y mentioned in the teat, see Sami, Kamils 
Istanbul 1314, v, 3804: M. N. Bouiilet, 
aire universal d'hisloirc et it gtographie, 


victories oi the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to legain control of the entire Aegean coast o! Asia 
Minor; but the Crusaders did not suy in Asia Minor, 
and the Turkish forces, who being still semi-nomadic 
in character had been repelled hut not desuoyed, 
returned behind the backs ol the Crusaders. The 
danger had furthermore led to a temporary recon¬ 
ciliation between SMfli Arslan and Danishmend, 
which led to the annihilation, in rroo-i, of the re¬ 
arguard troops of the Crusaders, an operation in 
which DSnishmend. it is true, played the more 
significant role; the latter, at the head of his troops, 
deprived the Franco-Armenians of the strategic 
centre of Malatya, vital to KUidj Arslan's links with 
the Hast. Also, when Danishmend died in 1104, 
KIHdj Arslan, who had become reconciled with the 
Greeks to the point of sending them contingents to 
fight other enemies (uo6), came and occupied the 

From there he was able to control Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where the lieutenants of his Eastern SaldlOk 
cousins were in conflict with one another. When the 
enemies of Sultan Muhammad b. Malik gJjSh [5.11.] 
















































SlLlDJ ARSLAN I — kIlId.I ARSLAN IV 


appealed to him for help, he confronted the army ot I 
the latter on the KhSbOr, and was killed (1107). I 
This was lor a long time the last Intervention by the 
Salfljags ol RQm in the East, and the roughly- 
constituted Turkish state was definitively enclosed 
within Asia Minor proper. 

Bibliography: The sources include Anna | 
Comnena, Matthew ol Edessa, Michael the Syrian 
and the Latin historians of the First Crusade; the | 
Kdnit of Ibn al-AUiir and the chroniclets ol Syria 
(Ibn al-Kaldnisl, Ibn Abl Tayyi* in the unedited | 
part ol Ibn al-FurSt and Ibn al-'Adlm, ed. S. Da- | 
hail) and ol al-XJjaxira (Ibn al-Azrak, unedited). 

The modern bibliography is given in Cl. I 
Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London 1968, and I 
O. Turan, Sclfuklular eamamnda TUrkiye, Ankara 
1971). (Cl. Csken) 

KlLlQJ ARSLAN n, son and successor of 

ol ROm '(1155-92). 

Mas'ud had, in dealing with the Greeks, succeeded 
in restoring the position ol the Saljfiate in relation to 
the Dintshmenditls who were divided by quarrels 
over the succession. fcCIlIil Arslan at first maintained 
this policy, and carried it to the extent ol offering I 
the Basileus Manuel Comnenus at Constantinople in j 
1162 a form of allegiance which, in concrete terms, 1 
cost him nothing. He was then able to make himself , 
master ol a portion of the Dar.isfcmcndid possessions, | 
and he would have taken them all had he not been | 
confronted by the powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, | 
NOr al-Dtn. The latter, champion of the Holy War | 
against the Christians, pretended indignation at 
Kflidi Arslan's relations with the Greeks. The two , 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, ' 
Rfllfli Arslan helping NOr al-Dln to deprive the 
Franks of their possessions on the Syro-Anatollan , 
frontiers with the object of sharing them with his 
rival, and NOr al-Dln extending his power over this 
territory as soon as the Salfljflk sultan withdrew. [ 
The conquest of Egypt by Nor al-Din's lieutenants ! 


a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
among themselves and one of them, Ku(b al-Dln, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced his aged 
father to accept his protection at Konya. These 
events were interrupted by the Crusade of Frederick 
Barbarossa; the latter, an enemy of the Byxantines, 
had established diplomatic relations with Kllldj 
Arslan who, indifferent to Syro-Palestinian affairs, 
was inclined to promise him free passage. But Hu(b 
al-Dfn's Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
converged on Konya (H90). Shortly after, the old 
sultan succeeded in escaping from lie semi-captivity 
in which bis son was holding him, and took refuge 

there that he died, al Ore age of seventy-seven. 

Bibliography : Sources include the Byzantine 
writers Cinnamos and Nicetas Choniatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
j Priest, Michael the Syrian, and the Arab authors 
! cited In the preceding Bibliography. References 
to modern works are given in the works of 
Cahen and Turan cited in ibid, and in N. ElissOeff, 
A’tJr ad din, Damascus 1968. (Cl. C*hen) 

KlLtn.1 ARSLAN III, the young son of the 
sultan of RQm Rukn al-Dln, who reigned only a 
few months (1204-5), “Her which the majority of 
the aimrs, worried at the general dangers inherent in 
the rule ol a minor, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Kbusraw I [tf.v.]. 

rIlIqj ARSLAN IV, better known by his lakab 
of Rukn al-Dln, one of the sons and successors 
ot Hiusraw II (1246). It was at the beginning of 
the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
sons of the late sovereign all being minors, the senior 
amirs, in order to safeguard the unity of the state, 
sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sultanate shared jointly between the three young 
princes; Killflj Arslan was sent on a mission to the 
Mongol chief Batu to persuade him to accept this 
solution. This very mission alone established a 





































Byzantine army, 

the resumption of the raids, hence- really does mean our Killia, a town 

forth continuous, into the interior oi Calabria. ‘Aziz (A'ziz) between Aleppo ant 

However, it was at the beginning of the 4th/iolh believes that it should be written 

century that the Muslim offensive grew mote violent, in the region of Saniosata is probal 

under the stimulus of the savage Aghlabid prince Abfl al- Kails or al- Kalis, which KudSm. 

Isb&lF Ibrihlm, who had been compelled, as a result frontier settlements of DiySr Bak: 

of his unbridled despotism, to abdicate in favour ol Hawgal', 196 (rst edn., 131) plai 





















































des Croisades, i, 39s, 313, 574, ii, 101, 147, 567; 
Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du Sord au temps its Croisades, 
Z39, 298; Le Strange, Palatine under the Moslems, 
486; M. Hartmann, in Zeitschr. dee Gesell. /Ur 
Erdkunde, xxix, 485; idem, in Mitteil. der mrdcr 
asiat.-aegypt. Gesellschaft (1896), 106; Barthdlemy, 
Ret. de trav, rclati/s d la philol. el A Paroheol. tgypt, 
ct assyr., 1897, 34 (erroneous identilication o( 
Kiiliz with Kurus-Cyrrhos); Cuinet, La Turquie 
i'Asie, ii. 185 it.; R. Hartmann, Geogr. Nat hr. 
liber Patitstina uni Syrian in fjaltl ag-Zihiris 
Zubda ..., diss. Tubingen 1907. 63; Meissner, in 
ZA, xxvii (1912). afi6; Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
1917,257*f.; Dussaud, Topographic hist, ds la Syrie, 
viii, 329, 303, 507; Honigmann, Die Ostgrenie ties 
Bys. Reiches, 95, t04- (M. Canard) 

KHAVA, the name of various localities and 
islands oi the east coast of Africa, amongst 


tribute. Francisco d’Almeida took it 1 
1303. Contemporary accounts attest its wealth. A 
Portuguese fort controlled it until 1332: its economy 
was ruined by the Portuguese seizure of tie Sofala 
trade in «505. A population of perhaps 10,000 in 
1300 had already dwindled to about 4,000 by 1387, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,000 inhabitants. 
Kilwa never recovered. After the ‘Uminl capture of 
Mombasa from the Portuguese in 1698, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to ‘Liman. In the 18th century 
the slave trade developed gready, but Zanzibar was 
the main enltepflt. Zanzibar finally absorbed Kilwa 
in 1843, deporting the last sultan. When Germany 
acquired the mainland In 1886, some surviving 
royalties threw their records in the sea, lest they fall 
into infidel hands. 

Bibliography: J. de Barns, Da Asia, 1332, 
ed. A. Haiao, Coimbra 1930; G. Ferrand, Les 
































































KILWA — K1MAK 
























































































































































Persian (Ibn Durayd, al-Djawililfl), from Hebrew (al- 
Akfanl) or from Greek and bad the meaning of 
"artifice and acuteness" [al kilo tea 'l-kidhk, according 
to al- Khafadii) or “solution and division" (aitahW 
trns 't-tafnk, according to Ibn SnllOm, mh/i7tli 
century). As synonyms of al-kimiyd ' were used al 
san’a (fot mob) an;), ai-san’a al-ilabiyya (for -f) ©Uo 
Ttxvn), '* ,w al->ina c a, al-kikma, al-'amal al-a'tatn 
(for t 6 (jfya lEpxov) etc. In abbreviation alchemy is 


was it a starting-point for alchemy. It discusses only 
the primary qualities as causes of all changes in 
nature (see J. During, Aristotle's chemical treatise 
Meleorologica, Book IV, Gdteborg r944; H. Happ, 
Dir chemische Traktat des ArisloUDs, Meleorologit IV, 
in Syttnsin, Festgabe W. SchadewaUt, Pfullingen 1965, 
289-333). Co. ooo B.C. Bolus of Mendea knew certain 
techniques of colouring, and such techniques, com¬ 
bined with neo-Platonic, gnostic and hermetic ideas 
(Stoic philosophy seems also to have had some in¬ 
fluence) helped alchemy to assert itself in Egypt 
(H. Diets, A alike Teehaik, 2, Leiprig-Berlin rpao, 
221-34). From the period between the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries A.D. (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The origins 
of Greek alchemy, in A mbix, i (1937), 30-47; J- Lind- 
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say. The origins of alchemy in Graeco-Roman Egypt, 
London 1970) date a number of writings disseminated 
under the names of Hercr.es, Thoth, Agathodalmon, 
Cleopatra, Moses, Solomon, Mary, Jesus, Democritus 
(or Dcmocratcs), Zarathustra, Astanesetc. At tbe be¬ 
ginning of the 4th century these pseudographs are 
joined by the writings of Zosimus of Panopolis (—Akh- 
mim [j.o.]), the genuineness of which is better vouched 
for. In the 6th century the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymiodorus and emperor Heradius wrote also on 
alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these 
Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 
of these translations. It seems however that the 
first were made towards the end of the and/Htb 
century and that the greater part of these writings 
lo the Arabs in the 3rd/gth century (D. M. 


Hair is the loanword t6 5s)p[ov, the distilling ap¬ 
paratuses al'UtJial and al-anbig are derived from 
eh alOdXtov and 6 dppil;, the processes labytS, 
lasurld. tashinl', tafdi’a etc. are adaptations from 
hcdxceoit; (ifXttvotg, i-yM/jpootg, fuotg. In the same 
way a number of pseudonyms are imitations of 
Creek models, e.g. ei‘bah sharks from 68p4pyupo? 
dvavoXlxi), cabail al-kamar from 4<ppocO.Y)vev, 
kibrtla IS talitarik from ©elov Sxoiuotov and laban 
al 'adhrS> from ydXo retpdcvixiv (for other pseu¬ 
donyms formed with laban, see WKAS, ii, 35 If.). 
To these are added whole theorems: ai-fabl'a tafrah 
bi 'l-labfa is the innumerably repeated i\ yuan; -rfj 
(fioci uSpnrtai, and lam laf’al al-latTa {hay'an 
batitan la fS'alula lahi corresponds lo ^ piosg oiStv 
itotct it*rr)v. AH this shows without any doubt tbe 
origin of Arabic alchemy. 
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(K. al-Djawharatayn, ed. C. Toll, Uppsala 1968, 
oh. xxxvi). 

But the very assertion that man is able to imitate 
nature was contested peremptorily by AbO HayySn 
al-Tawbldl and AbO 'AH b. SInl: the alchemists were 
only able lo make something that externally re¬ 
sembles the precious metals, but the senses do not 
perceive specific differences ifup, tlf) in the metals after 
the alchemistic operations, but only attributes and 
accidents ( lawaiim, 'awarid ); the substance (djauhar) 
of the base metals re m ai n s untouched (E. J. Holm- 
yard and D. C. MandevBe, Avicenna* decongelation* 
et conglutination* lapidum, Paris 1927, 85 f.; Ibn 
SlnS, K. al-Shi/a », al-Tabi'iyyat. v, ed. A. Muntagir 
etalii, Cairo 2385/1965, 22 f.;G. C. Anawati, A viccnnt 
et 1‘alchimie, in Convegno inlernasionale 9-/5 April 
196$ [Aecademia Nosionale dei Lined, Atti 13], Rome 
1971, 285-3411. Because of these utterances. Ibn . 
Sini became the target for the polemics ol all later | 
alchemists, in particular oi al-ffusayn h. ‘All al- 
1‘uglirS'l and Aydamir b. *A1I al-Djildaki. 

With his K. flaka’ih al-istishhad, written in 505/ 
ms, al-Tugfiri'I produced the most important 
writing in defence of alchemy. He meets Ibn Sind's 
objection by stating that the alchemistic processes 
do not absolutely create a new differentia specifica 
( fa>l ), but that through them matter is only prepared ! 
to take in the differentia tpeeifica which is granted I 
to it by the Creator. Al-jughrSVs argumentation 1 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theolo¬ 
gians, whose crilicism found a mouth-piece in ibn 
Harm al-AndalQsl, Ibn Taymiyya and the latter’s 
pup.i Ibn Kayyim al-£jawziyya {d. 750/1349)- 

The latter's K. Miftd } dir al-sa'ada contains a 
polemic of 200 pages against all secret sciences, 
especially astrology (see C. A. Nall iso, Rauolla, v, 

33 f J. Like ibn SlnS. he is of the opinion that the 
alchemists only keep up appearances, but are in 
fact unable to make real gold and silver. The economic 
argument adduced by al-FSrSbi to justify the disguise 
of the alchemistic writings is used by Ibn Kayytm 
al-Diawzivva to refute alchemy itself: if man were 
able to make gold and silver, the economic order of 
the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 
lose its value if it were available in abundance. The 
social order would also be destroyed because nobody 
would be willing any more to be the slave of a master 
(J.W. Livingston, Ibn Qayyim al-Jamiyyah: A 
fourteenth century defence against astrological divina. 

(197*)- “ nSm ‘ | 

Ibn iChaldun also shows himself an adversary ol | 
alchemy, which in h:s opinion is in fact only a kind ‘ 
oi magic (siki). With regard to Ibn Sln5 and al- 
TugSKS 1 ! his point of view is even somewhat more 
differentiated, without however alleging essentially 
new arguments (see G. C. Anawati, La refutation de 
I’alchimie par Ibn Khaldun, in Melanges d'lslarnologie, j 
Vol. mtm. A. Abel, Leiden 1974, 6-17). For this kind ! 
of polemic literature see also Abu T-BarakSt Hibat 
Allah b. Malka, K. al-Mu'tabar, ii, Hyderabad 1358, 
231-6; Fajsiir al-DIn al-RizI, K. al-Mabahith at- 
maghtikiyya, ii, Hyderabad 1343, 214-28; ‘Abd al- 
Latlf al-Bagjjdadl (A. Dietrich, NAWG. i (1964), 
no. 2, p. ro6); Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dimas)]ki, 

K. Nuhhbal al-dahr, ed. Mehren, 58-61; Khalil b. 
Aybak al-Safadl, K. al-Ghayth at-musadHiarn, i, 
Cairo 2305/1887,9-13. 

The theoretical expositions and speculations oi the 
alchemists were partly complete in themselves, and 
partly completed by experiments in the laboratory. 
The experiences gained in such experiments gave 


again rise to new writings and theories. It is probable 
that alchemy had a greater part in the development 
of experimental science than medicine, pharmacology, 
physics and astronomy (sec L. Thorndike, A history 
of magic and experimental science, i-viii, London- 
New York 1923-38). An important experimental 
achievement was the oxidation of quicksilver which 
had been exposed continuously to a very slow fire 
over forty days. Pseudo-Madjrlti describes the process 
in his K . Rutbal al-haklm and emphasises that the 
weight ol the matter was the same before and after 
the experiment (E. J. Holmyard, Makers of chemistry, 
Oxford 1931, 78). The furnishing of a chemical 
laboratory is very Impressively pictured by Ibn 
Qiuhayd (382-426/992-1035) (see J. Dickie, in al- 
Andalus, xxix (1964), 243-310). There were many 
apparatuses: the ufhil (Latin aludcl), used to distil 
and to sublimate, the (tar' (cucurbit), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic (al-msbil i [4.0.)). melting- 
pots (baiaf, pi. baudtik), kilns (faimiJr, pi. tananlr, 
Latin athannor) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(hitmina), casseroles Iksdr, tin^iir), pans [stikurrudia) 
and mortars (hdipdrt). Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged inventors, like atlun FilJuSgkUras, 
the "oven ol Pythagoras", the bi‘r Zusim, the "pit 
ol Zosiraos" and the kommdm Mariya, the bain- 
marie (see A. Siggel, Verteiehnis der Apparale und 
Gordie, die in atabisehen elchemiititchen Handschriften 
, tor hem men, in Deutsche Ah. d. Wise. su Berlin, 
| Institut {hr Orientforschung, no. r, Berlin 1930, 
I 91-100; E.J. Holmyard, Alchemical equipment, in 
| Ch. Singer et alii, A history of technology, ii, Oxford 
*956. 73«-3»)- 

| With such apparatus, vessels and ovens the proce- 
j dures ( laddbir), i.c. certain chemical processes, were 
j achieved. The methods oi these procedures were 
1 essentially the same as those oi Greek alchemy, and 
most of the Arabic termini technics are translations 
of Greek notions. The "solution" it a kill, Xtjccg) of 
| a matter is achieved by water, acids or lyes; the 
I "putrefaction" ( ta‘fin, (rij^tg) is a process of de¬ 
composition furthered by water. Distillatloi and 
sublimation are indicated with tas'ld and tahtlr, 
calcination with taklls. A substance is consolidated 
and fixed by tadjmtd and ta'tid. "Blanching" 
(1 '.abyii, Aeiiecoat') indicates the making of silver, 
"reddening” (tahrntr) the snaking of gold. Many 
( alchemists, however, use these and many other ex- 
I pressures only symbolically or in a completely 
different meaning for fear that they might reveal 
I tbelr secret. Thus the understanding of alchemical 
texts is made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alchemists were obliged from the earliest 
| times to keep their esoteric knowledge secret (see 
' Papyrus Leidensis, ed. C. Leemans, Leiden 1843, i, 
to, 9 : tv iToxpipoi £ye wg |xeY«XonooT^piov, 
puSevo SISotoxe), they used innumerable “pseudo¬ 
nyms”, not only for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with dozens of different names, and con¬ 
versely, one and the same name was used to design 
different matters. These pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tradition. Thus the names of the planets serve 
I as designations of the metals: al-siams is gold, al- 
j hamar is silver, at-mirrlth is Iron, etc. Certain words 
contain the charactetistics of a matter: al-farrdr 
| "the fugitive" is quicksilver, al-aghkar “the reddish" 
is copper. Often names of animals are used: ni-'ukdh 
"the eagle" may designate sal-ammoniac, al-‘ahrab 
j "the scorpion" and ‘mmuJ al-hayya "the snake- 
I neck" can stand for sulphur, Idseus al-barbd "the 
| peacock of the Egyptian temple" for copper. The 
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meaning of such pseudonyms varied from one I Isparta, was one of the tutors of Mefeemmed the 
author to the other and from one workshop to the Conqueror, while his father was the Kadi Amr Allah, 
othor; they had no general validity. ( known also as a poet. His grandfather used to dye 

The first endeavours to solve this lexical problem his beard with henna, hence was by-named (if nail 
were undertaken by the Arabs themselves: they I ("the one with henna"). This nickname was applied 
composed glossaries or added to bigger theoretical I to other members of the family as well. IClnaUrade 
works lists in which the meaning of the pseudonyms I ‘All was bom in Isparta in 926/15™ where he had 
was explained. But the value oi these lists is small. I his elementary education. His first tutor was one ol 
Only careful critical editions and competent lexico- his relatives, the Kaft-'asker Kadri Efendi. Then, 



arabischen Wissmsckajt der Gibir-Schriflen, forth¬ 
coming: idem, Qucchsilber, in Gmtlins Handbuch 
Uir anorgmischen Chemic. 8th ed., fascicule J, 
no. 3*, Weinheim i960: WKAS, i, 512-16; Sezgin, 
GAS, iv, 1-299: v, 416-26 (on which see M. Plessner, 
Ambix, xlx (1972), 209-215); M. Ullmann, Die 
Natur■ und Geheimwissenschajten in Islam (HO, 
Erg. bd. vi/2), Leiden/Cologne 1972,145-270. 

(M. Uumann) 

blHA [see gum]. 

KINAI.I/.ADE, ‘At** AL-Dfti ‘ALl CSLEBl (916- 
6 Ramadan 979/2510-22 January 1572), Ottoman 
scholar. His grandfather, ‘Abd al-KSdir from 


TQsi, cf. the article by A. Adnan-Adivar in IA , fv, 
710-11). (2) his Diwdn, which Includes his poems in 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian; (3) the ffdgkiye-yi 
truiirii. He taught ladxrid when he was mUderris 
at the Hamza Bey Madrasa at Bursa, and wrote 
these marginal notes at that time; (4) (/dshiye-yi 
Purer 11 ghurar ild nifjihi ; (5) the KUdb al-Karahal 
min al-Hiddya ; (6) Risalatani fi hall al-teakif, writ¬ 
ten as a reply to Shih Meljmed Celebi who had 
criticised one of his /okras when ‘All Efendi was 
kadi of Edirae; (7) the Es’Sf ; (8) the RisdUl al- 
sayjiyya tea ’ 1-fyaUtniyya ; (9) the Pashiye ‘old 
Hasan CeUbi It-Shark al-Mautdhif: (zo) his Munshr^di; 
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(u) the BUfhiyo yi Kaskshd/-. (la) lie M&iycyi | 
Bayttfwi; (13) the Tabahal-i t/anafiyya ; (14) the 
Sharh-i K aside-yi Butde. 

Bibliography: KlnallzMe Hasan Celebi. ! 
Tighter a al-^u'ari'-, New'teJde ‘A;4yt, Qhayl | 
al-ShatePik (originally called Hadd’ih al-bakd‘ik I 
Ji takmlat 01-ShAha‘ih), 164-8: Sld/M-i HMhmdni, 
ill. $01; VlimdnH mu'eUi/Uri, i, 406; lA, s.v. 

(Mehhed Caw$o£li) 

KlNALlzADE, Hasaw Cklebi (953-Z2 ghrvwwSl 
1012/1546 14 March 1604), Ottoman scholar and 
biographer. He was bom in Bursa where his father 
‘AH Celebi (see the preceding article) was mdderris 
at the yam2a Bey Madrasa. He first followed the 
lectures of Narir-zade Ramadan Efendi, who was 
mdderris between 967/2560 and 973/2562 at the 
Ycfti ‘All Pasha Madrasa founded by Semis ‘All 
Pasha in Istanbul. Afterwards be became a student 
of Abu '1-Su‘ud (Ebvissu c ud) Efendi. He began his 
career in 973/13*7 as a muderris at Bursa. One year 
later, upon the assignment of his father as M/i of 

Edirne, he was transferred to the Cukbadji HddjdjI 

Madrasa as a moderns. Later he became mdderris 

at the Sultaniyyt- Madrasa in Bursa, after which he 

taught at several madrasas in Istanbul, ultimately 
attaining an appointment to the Silleym4niyye. In 
Qiumada al-Ahhir 998/Aprii 1590 he was appointed 

h&4i of Damascus, following which he received the 

jtadd's of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipoli, Eyytlb and 

Eski Zaghra respectively. While in this last post he 

became ill and returned to Istanbul. He then re¬ 
quested and received the teufd’ of the small town of 
Reshid in Egypt, where he died shortly after his j 
arrival. Although credited with several minor works, 
his fame rests on his biographical dictionary of the 
Ottoman poets, Tedhkiret al-shu'ard’, the autograph j 

of which is in the Library of Istanbul University 

(TY 1737). This is the fifth work in this genre alter 
these by Sehl, La(IiI, ‘Ahdl and ‘Aghlk Cclibi. Though 
completed at 994/1386, his own copy shows later I 
revision and corrections. It Is dedicated to Murid III 
and includes three sections: the first devoted to the 
sulldns, the second to the frfuhiddis and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous tef/steres. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
liifrkirt ol l.ati/t [g.r.] and, in particular, that of 
‘Ashlk Celebi. As may be seen irom the alterations 
in his autograph, his method was to adopt the in¬ 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own individual, elegant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances his own opinions. The 
information he has to give about the poets and scho- I 
lars with whom he was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

Bibliography : £hakd’>lf al-nu'mdniyya 

Meyli, Istanbul 1269, 492: Sidjill-i ‘Otkmani, ii, 
127; Gibb, A history oj Ottoman poetry, iii, 199. 
For the tedhkirt manuscripts, see Istanbul hitabh- 
hlart tarih-cografya yas malart t vii, 58897. 

(Meiimed CavusoAlu) 

KIiN'ANA b. Khueavma, an Arab tribe, genca- | 
logically related to Asad (b. Khuzayma) (g.aj. The 
territories of Kiuhna were around Mecca from the 
Tihima on the south-west, where they were next to 
Hudbayl, to the north-east where they bordered on ! 
Asad. There were six main subdivisions ol the tribe, 
though more are sometimes mentioned: aJ-Nadr (or | 
Hays), the ancestor of Huraysh I4.11.), which is j 
reckoned a separate tribe; Miiik; MilkSn (or MalkSn); 1 

‘Amir; ‘Amr; ‘Abd Man It. The latter was further | 

subdivided. Bakr b. ‘Abd Manit was a strong group, ; 


and included as parts Mudlidj, al-Du’il and Layth, 
as well as the more independen! Pamra. Ghilar [4.0.] 
is sometimes reckoned to liamra and sometimes said 
to be Ghilar b. ‘Abd Manat, Al-Uarith b. ‘Abd 
Manat was the main part of the Ahjblsh [see pabash, 
end), who were probably a collection oi small groups 
without common ancestry (named as ‘A^al, al-KSra 
and al-Dish, all ol B. al-H.in b. Khuzavma. together 
with B. al-Mustalik of KhusS.‘ and sometimes B. 
Libyan of Hudhavll. 

History. At an early date Fihr, the common an- 
1 cestor of all Kuray>hi was leader of KinSna when 
I they defeated a Himyarite lorce. His descendant 
Kusayy (g.e.) had the help of men of Kin&na in the 
| fighting which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
I position was consolidated by the arbitration in his 
favour of Ya'mar b. ‘Awf of Laytji, though most of 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat opposed Kusayy. In the wars 
I of the Fidjar (4.2.) the "day of Nakhla” resulted 
from the killing oi a KilabI by al-Barrld b. Kays, 
a man oi Damia rejected by his tribe but protected 

| by al-Du’il, and a halt/ ol Barb b. Umayya (of 

j Kuraysh). in general, KinSna, including Bakr, sup¬ 
ported Kuraysh against Hawarin, but some parts 
of Bakr continued to feel hostility towards Kuraysh, 
especially after the chief of Bakr was killed in revenge 
for a youth of Kuraysh. Because of this matter 

Kuraysh hesitated before setting out for Bade in 

624. until a man ol Mudlidj guaranteed that Bakr 

would not attack them from the rear. After this, 

however, Bakr supported Kuraysh against Muham¬ 

mad, and it was an attack by Bakr on Muhammad's 
allies of KhUia'a which led to his conquest of Mecca 
in 650. In his lorce on this occasion Muhammad had 
men Irom Ghifir. pamra and Layjfe. Little is heard 
of the movements of Kinina after this. A prominent 

member ol the tribe, Abu 'I-As wad al-Du’all [4.V.], 

is known as a supporter of ‘All, and is incorrectly 
alleged to be the founder of Arabic grammar, la 
230/844-5 al-Tabari mentions some KinSna as still 
near Mecca but apparently weak. They are also 
recorded in the ijawrln, and, in tho 6th/r:th century, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 

Bibliography: Ibn 1 iislu'im, 79 f., 430-2, etc.; 
Caussln do Fercevil, Hisloin des arabes avant 
I’islamisme, index; al-Kalkashandi, $ubh at-a’sj, f, 
i, 350 L; idem, Nihdyat al-arab, mentions most 
subdivisions; Yakut, Mu'iiam al-bulddn, index of 
tribes; Watt, Muhammad at Medina, index; Ibn 
Habib, Muhabbar, 156 f. (intercalators of months 
from KinSna), 19s I. (al-Barr&d), etc.; idem, 
Munammah, index: al-Azraki, ed. WUstenfeld. 
61-4. (W. M. Watt) 

KINAVA (a.), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to "metonymy” and 
meaning the replacement, under certain conditions, 
ol a word by another word which has a logical con¬ 
nection with it (from cause to effect, from containing 
to contained, from physical to moral, by apposition 
etc.). Etymologically, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word kunya [4.11.], 
which is considered by such a grammarian as al- 
Mubarrad (Kamil, 677) to be derived from kindya. 
!i indy a constitutes a particular type of metaphor 
[isti'dra (fl.c.j) and it is distinct from trope (mo&dz 
(4.0.]) in that the latter is only to be understood if 
taken in its figurative sense (e.g. ra’aynd 'l-thaylh 
"we have caused the rain to feed", where gbdylh can 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kindya covers allusion (of which 

the various forms are called ta'Hd, talrolb, rams, imd * 

and iskdra], but this is not so because, if it may be 






















heading ol Mndyo. 

Id general, il we are to follow I 
describes a word or a group of » 


:ted either i 
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to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, sometimes simply for considerations of style, 
sometimes out of respect for decency, avoiding the 
use of words likely to shock or judged to be ot bad 
omen: a logical relation must however exist between 






This is not the place to examine the other defini¬ 
tions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their disagreements regarding classification 
and nomenclature. We will simply obsorve that al- 
Sakk&kl distinguishes three types: (i) tntnijiii or 
assimilation of one thing to another (e.g. naki al- 
thawb “clean of clothing" meaning “exempt from 
moral vice", (a) irdaf "implication", a term which 
IJudama (NaM, 88) invariably uses to the exclusion 
of kimya (e.g, fowl/ al-nidiii "with long crossbelt", 
meaning "tail in stature", because the one cannot 
go without the other); in certain cases il is by a series 
of implications, more precisely of ruffs "pillion-riders" 
that the intended sense is reached (*a(4lr al ramdd 
"having a great quantity of ash" to express generos- 


often quote, borrowing them from the Kur’&a, from 
baduhi, from poetry; generally they concern woman, 
the sexual organs, deiecation. various forms of un- 

Some kimyai testify to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas'Qdl [MutOgi, vi, 350-4 = $ 2550), 
where, in a letter addressed to ai-Rajhid, the word 
kh/ivzurfiti "bamboo", but also the name of the 
caliph's mother, is replaced by kudhan. Others how¬ 
ever are criticised, notably the use of Abo Aws to 
describe a stone (Jamjar), because the father of Aws 
was called ffadjnr (ai-‘Askarl, Jimi'aray*, 370). There 
was thus ample scope for the making oi puns, and 
the humorists did not hesitate to take advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to the Kitib Mu/dk&ara! al- 
diatcirj vra 'f-gkifmaa, al-Djilji? makes lun of the 
hypocrites who cover their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling that the most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and he adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them from the Arabic language 
if one were not allowed to speak them. In the KiM 
at-ffayawin (i, 33), he notes the unwillingness of his 










































KtNAYA — KIN DA 


ol slang, but it is not always easy to determine the 
degree of decency of such and such a term of which 

tion, we quote only one epigram of Di’bil (‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Ashlar, Shi’r Di'bil, Damascus 1384/1964. 
204) where the sixth verse contains the word kxMha, 
"cucumber" the sense of which is all the more readily 
understood because of the appearance in verse four 
of lisln "ninety" which means the anus. This last 
Aimiya is borrowed from dactylonomy ihisdb al- 
’uka4 [j.u.ll, which supplies a large number of less 
obscene examples (e.g. "93" or "99” ■■ miser"); 
see now Ch. Pellat, Tales arabes relatifs A Us dactylo- 
tumie, Paris 1977, 2t-2 and passim. 

As a result of its undeniable expressiveness, to 
which the numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the kinAya preserves ail its force in 
colloquial Arabic, for not only do slang expressions 
abound here, but also convention demands a strict 
caution in circles where superstitions continue to be 
strong. To antiphrose (tijir "ctear-seeing" for "blind", 
already found in the name of Abd ‘All al- Bajlr [see 


are descended al-Sakdn and al-Sak&sik. Tbe more 
distinguished branch was Mu'&wiya, and within 
Baud Mu‘5wiya, the house of Nadir, nicknamed Akil 
ai-Murir. became the most illustrious. 

Genealogical table of the Band A kit al-Murar 
Budir (Akil al-Murar) 


It was this Budir who, in the second hall oi the 
5th century and supported by the power oi Bimyar, 
moved into central and northern Arabia and.. J 

























































































KIN DA — al-KINDT, «ABD m-MASIH 


finally beaten at tie battle of Dayc al-V>iam5diim. 

It was, however, in the Islamic Occident. In far¬ 
away Spain and as late as the sth/nth century, 
during the period of the Muluk lU-ltma'i/, that the 
Kindis, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved what 
figures such as Ibn al-Ash'ath in the Orient had been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out ior them- 

shortlived this proved to be. The Tudjiblds settled 
in Sarahusta (Saragossa), Darawlja (Daroca) and 
Kal'at Ayyub, in which cities they ruled, as they 
did also in al-Mariyya (Almeria), if the Band §umJdi|> 
were indeed Tudjlbids, as is probable. Claims made by 


published by Sharafaddin {Yemen, Ta'iiz 1961, 44. 
bottom left), a mixed force of Sabaeans, Kindi 
Arabs and other elements, was commanded by 
individuals bearing the title "eih* of Saba”. 

in the early 6th century A.D., the EUmyarite 
YOsui (•» Dh tt NuwSsfa.uJ) was similarly ample 
Kindis, together with members of the Murad 
Madhhldl tribes, under (he control of a Sab 
commander belonging to the Yax’an (in Islamic 
sources Yazan) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia: see Ky. 508.7. (G. Ryckmans, /«- 

(1953), d!>6) from Kawkab, an isolated rock north- 



1913; G. Oliuder, Tht Kings «/ Kinda, Lunds 
Univereitets Atsskrift, Nova Series, 1947, 
idem, At al-Gaxn of the family of Ahil al-Murir, 
in MO, xxv (1931), 408-29; Irian Shahid (Kawar), 
Dvianlium and Kinda, in BZ, iii (1960), 57-73. 

(I. Simile) 

Appendix.The relations ol Kinds with Saba 

Pre-Isiamlc Sabaean inscriptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its epigraphic 
South Arabian form Kdl. Unfortunately, one of tile 
earliest of those references is not at present securely 
dateable, since the precise chronology of the Sabaean 
texts is still in dispute; however, a date in the 3rd 
century A.D. seems possible. This text, Ja 576 
(published in full by A. Jamme, Sabaean inscriptions 
from Mahram Bilqis, Baltimore 1962), according to 
a recent re-interpretation offered by A. F. L. Beeston 
{Notes on Old South Arabian lexicography V1IT , in 
Le Plus ion, ixxxvi (1973), 448-51), depicts for us a 
situation in which MJJik king of Kinda was head of a 


respondents "ior a certain reason”, speaks only of a 
BSshimf and a Kindi. But it should also be noted 
that the headings oi certain manuscripts supply the 
name of Ya'fcab b. IsbMs ah Kindi, not to be con¬ 
fused with the name of the first Muslim philosopher 
(d. 456/870 [g.v.]). 

The authorship of this defence is (he object, among 
orientalists, of serious disagreements concerning his 
period and his sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by the text, mention ol the caliph 
al-Ma’mun (198-218/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu TSarSya (199/615) and of the revolt of Blbak 
al-Khurramf (404/819), W. Muir believes that the 
date of the composition of the letter can be fixed at 
215/830. But L. Massignon believes the composition 
to be later than the year 300/9x2, seeing that the 
author has borrowed from al-Tabari (d. 310/923) his 
criticism of an opinion of the Hanbail al-Barbah&ri 
(d. 329/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be- 
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l-KINDI, ‘ABD al-MASIH — AL-KINDl, ABO 'UMAR MUHAMMAD 


the attributes ol the act is an "adaptation to Christian 
theology of the tenets of Islamic kalim", is led to 
identify the author with the celebrated Jacobite 
philosopher YabyS b. ‘Adi (d. 364/974). Similarly, 
M.-Tb. de Aiverny, on the basis of a passage in the 
Latin translation which treats the Nestorians as 
heretics, makes the author of the letter a Jacobite 
philosopher who. according to a concluding passage 
figuring only In the Latin version and a K.u >hinl 
manuscript (Paris B. N. syr. 204). must have com¬ 
posed a work against Arius. 

Now the publication of the work of a Jacobite 
theologian of the beginning of the “.rd'qth century, 
AbO RS’ita Habib b. Khldma. shows that, contrary 
to the opinion of Massignon, this distinction be¬ 
tween the divine attributes dates from a period con¬ 
siderably before that of YabyS b. 'AdT, since it is 
found in the work of Aba RS’ita, from whom the 
author of the letter borrowed it, as well as the whole 

ol the philosophical-theological section dealing with 

the unity of God (ed. G. Graf, CSCO, css*, 5-io). 

As for the fact of a Nestorian author borrowing 

from a Jacobite a discussion of the unity of God, this 

is not surprising, since there was no difference of 

opinion between them on this point. 

Similarly, the publication of the Latin version has 
shown that in this version, conforming to the original 
Arabic, the Muslim tells his correspondent that of all 
the Christians, the Jacobites profess the wont doc¬ 
trine while the Nestorians, his friends, are closer to 
the Muslims (379); and it is clear that the passage 
in the Latin version which describes the Nestorians 

as heretics (413), and which is nowhere corroborated 

by the Arabic test, arises from the fact that the 
translator has "revised” the text in a "Catholic" j 
maimer (400); as for the concluding passage where 
there is mention of a work against Arius, it seems, I 
judging from its content and style, that it does not I 
belong to the original test, and that it is a later 
addition. 

Finally, it should be noted that in a Karsh An! 
manuscript (Paris, B. N. syr. 205), the text of the 
letter of the Muslim has been revised in manner 
favourable to the Jacobites, the name of the Jaco- I 
bites being replaced by that of the Nestorians and | 
oice-oersa, and the writing of ihc name of Cyrillus 
being distorted (fol. 3b). 

Presented as the work of a Nestorian Christian, 
a senior official at the court ol al-Ma’man, this 
defence of Christianity is also a refutation of Islam, 
and is thoroughly documented, assessing the respect¬ 
ive worth of the two religions from a historical end 
moral viewpoint. Translated into Latin in 1141. by 
Peter of Toledo and revised by Peter of Poitiers, the 
letter of al-Kindi played a very important role, in 
the East as well as in the West, in the polemic be¬ 
tween Christians and Muslims. 

Bibliography: EP, art. s-v. (!_ Massignon); 
Brockelmann, S I 344-5; Graf, GCAL, it, 135-45; 
first edn, of the Arabic text by Anton Tim, London 
1880; Eng. tr. in Sir William Muir, The apology ol 
al-Kindy, London 1882; P. Kraus, Bcitmgc ear 
islamitchcn KeiurgcsthithU, in RSO, xlv (1933), 
335-4i; M.-Tb, d’Alvemy, Deux traductions lalines 
<fn Corau au Moyen-Age, in Arthives iThistoirc 
doctrinate, xxii (1947), 87-96; J. Mutter. Scndiuo, 
lut apologia id chrislianismo de al-Kindi, in Mis- 
celanea Comillas, xi (1949). 319-460; A. Abel, 

L'Apologia d'al-Kindl et sn plate Jans la pollmique 
islamo-chrttienne, in L’Orienle cristianc nelie sloria 
della civilla, Accademia Naiionale dei Lincei. Anno 
CCCLXI (1964), Cuademo No. 62, 501-23; G.C 


Anawati, Toltmiqut, apologia el dialogue islamo- 
chrlluns, in Turtles Docele, xxii (1969), 380-92. 

(G. Tboomau) 

alKINDI. ABO ‘UMAR MUHAMMAD n. 
YOstir ai.-TuB ilal, historian of Egypt, was born 
on yawm alnahr (10 dpi ’I-Hljjdia) 283/18 January 
897 and died on Tuesday, 3 Ramadan 35°(Wcdnesday, 
16 October 961. He heard al-NaslT, the author of 
the Sunan, when the latter lectured in Egypt, and 
I appears to have lectured on Milh himself. Among 
I his teachers and historical informants, Ibn Kudayd 
(d. 313/924-5) seems to have been the most important 

one. His principal transmitters (cf. his Judges) was 

Ibn al-Nabb&s (323-416/935-1025). This is about all 
that is known of his life. The authentic information 
goes back mostly to bis contemporary, the historian 
al-FarghAnl, who mentioned him in his continuation 
of al-Tabari's Ta'rtkh; this information has fortu¬ 

nately been preserved in biographical notices added 
in Ms. Brit. Mus. add. 23. 324- Tbe name of the 
town where he was allegedly born is in fact to be 

read y aum alnahr, this shows that no independent 

biographical information Is preserved in the notice 

on al-Kindi in al-Maljriil's Mukaffd, reproduced by 

N. A. Koenig. The history of the governors of Egypt, 

AI-KindTs’Mstorto/ of the (1) Governors (wuISt) 

and (2) Judges (kudSl) of Egypt are preserved in the 

above-mentioned Brit. Mus. manuscript. The defini¬ 
tive edition, provided with a careful introduction, is 
that of R. Guest, (GMS six, Leyden-London 1912, 
reprinted in 1964, re-edition of the Governors by 

Husayn N’a$s3r, Beirut 1579/1959). The Governors 

end with the year 334/946; they were briefly con¬ 
tinued in the preserved ms. for a few decades to 
the coming of tbe Patimids. The Judges end with 
the year 246/861 in the preserved teit; they were 
perfunctorily supplemented by two hands through 
the first third of the ;th/nth century. Both works 
contain important information, and are early rep¬ 
resentatives of provincial historiography. As to 
political history, they aflord a glimpse into events 
as seen from outside the centre of empire. As to 
judicial history, they reveal a good deal about legal 
institutions and practices. We may suspect, however, 
that they do not really compensate for the loss of 
the older, and early FSlimid, literature on Egyptian 
history, in MamlQk times, al-Kindl's works together 
with what was then still known of the literature now 
| apparently lost, were much used. 

Al-Kindi is further credited with works on (3) the 
1 MaaoSll (known from a considerable number of 
I quotations), (4) the Khrlal of Egypt, (5) the Khandak 
(the trench made by Ibn Qjabdam around Fust at in 
; 65)684, cf. Governors, 46), (6) the Great Mosque of the 
AhI al-RSya (the mosque of ‘Amr), (7) the Westera 
1 Contingents (al-djvnd al-gharbi or al-adjndd al- 
' ghariM), and (8) Maneiln b. alDia'd. presumably 
the last Umayyad caliph (unless it dealt rather with 
ai-Sari b. al-Hakam). (5) and (6) may have been 
| parts of (4). The assumption that he also wrote an 
! Independent history (see Brockelmann. in EP, s.v. 

I al-Kindi ) is quite uncertain. 

A briei treatise on the FaidHl Mifr was compiled 
by al-Kindrs otherwise unknown son ‘Umar in the 
I third quarter of the 4th/iotli century. His author¬ 
ship is indicated with sonic confusion at the begin- 
| ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
! of sources used, ending with Abu ‘Umar al-Kindi 
I and Ibn YOnus. Its transmitter was again Ibn al- 
NabbSs. Later authore took it for a work by Abfi 
I ‘Umar bimseit. It was first edited with a Danish 
























































































aipeclus ) fallows Euclid, though without following established that nearby sites such as Cawdln Tappa 

him blindly. Three points are set out here in sue- and Sih Gabl were occupied several thousands ol 

cession: the rectilinear propagation of light which years prior to the foundation of Kangiwar itself, 

Euclid postulated and which al-Kindi demonstrates; which probably occurred in Parthian times. The 

a theory of vision whereby the eye illuminates the important temple lo the goddess Anahlta, recently 

object seen—this also is a Euclidean theory which discovered at Kangiwar, is thought to date from 

al- Kindi modifies, giving three dimeusiom to the the and century B.C.; its construction was errone- 

rays emitted by the eye {whereas for Euclid these ously attributed by early Muslim writers to the 

were geometric lines); finally, a theory of mirrors. Shsantd monarch Khnsraw Parwiz. 

Here too, his study of burning mirrors is an adapta- In Islamic limes, Kangiwar seems to have flour- 


















































_ , LesFouilles, 

ahita, ir. B&stdn-yhin&si t. . 

(1970), 10-13; idem, Fouilles anhJologigues a 
Kangamr, in BdsUn-^inSsl tea Hunar-i Iran, 
ix-x (1972), 2-23; idem, KiwiMd-yi Hlmi Jar 
tna'badi andhUd Kangiwar, In Proceedings 0/ the 
and annual symposium on archaeological research 
in Iran, Tehran ion, 10-20. 

For the Islamic period, the principal references 
are listed in to Strange, Lands, 188-9; see also 
‘All Raimira, ed., Farhangi Qiughra/iyh'iyi 
Iran, v, Tehran 1331I1932, 378. 

(R. M. Savory) 

KINNASRlN. an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; the name is ol Aramaic origin 
and appears as Kenneshrill in the Syriac texts. 
Composed ol hinna "nest" and nasrln "ol eagles", it 
is mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud in the form 
of Kannishrayyi and the European historians ol the 
Middle Ages called the area Canestrine. A distinction 
must be drawn between the town and the iiund. 

1. The town. At the present day, Kinnasrln is 
nothing more than a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day’s journey to the south ol Aleppo, on 
the right bank ol the Kuwayk which flows into the 
nearby marshy depression ol al-Matkh. The Arab 
geographers place it in the fourth climate. Yak&t, 
who gives various explanations for the origin of the 
name, says that the place was already populated in 
the period when the Amalekites, coming from the 
south, sought refuge there, and that the town had 
once been prosperous and strongly fortified, but that 
in his time (beginning of the 7th/i3th centnry) it was 
nothing more than a village, owing its survival to 
its position in the centre of a district where a number 


Phocas advanced against Aleppo, 
fell back upon Kinnasrln, but being unable to 
defend it, he evacuated the town and the Byzantines 
came and burned the mosques. Part of the population 
settled to the East of the Euphrates and the rest 
took refuge in Aleppo. Shortly after, the town was 
repopulated, but in 389/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again. In 4:2/1030, it was again 
sacked by the Byzantines. Rebuilt at the end of the 
jth/rith century by Sulayman b. Ku(uimusli fa.vj, it 
was destroyed by bis enemy Tadj «d-Dawla Tutuah, 
fo.tr.l brother of the sultan Malik SUah [fl-e-l- It 
remained virtually uninhabited. NSsir i-#busraw. 
passing that way in Raftab 438/January 1047, saw 
nothing but a poor village. 

In the period ol the Crusades, Kinnasrln was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at all. In Mubarrarn 513/April-May 1119, without 
occupying Aleppo, U-QhSzI installed himself in 
Kinnasrln, made it a depot for military equipment 
and made raids against Karim, the Ruflj and Biabal 

Some years later, Tugbtakln of Damascus joined 
forces with Aksunkur and together they attacked 
Aleppo. SawSr, amir of Aleppo in the name ol Zanki, 
made Kinnasrln an operational base. In 529/1134-5 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to the place, which was 
relieved by Zanki, arriving in haste from Mims. The 
traveller Ibn Qiubayr (end of the 6th/i2th century) 
describes the town as being in a state of abandon- 

From the time of the Ayyubid period (7th/i3th 
century), Kinnasrln is no longer mentioned as a 
town, but its tlui« is noted as a halting-place for 
caravans journeying from Aleppo towards the south, 
ond the crossroads of al-AJD#rib, towards 




contrc ami a prosperous agricultural markot-towu. Saliij fa.*.] which is in iact the bur 
Sot ot a highway intersection and with a much- | amir tjalih b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abb3 
frequented hhdn, the town occupied an important ' man period, Kinnasrln was nothing 
position in the defensive system of the Syrian frontier impoverished village, bearing the nan 
from Antioch to the Euphrates and from the hamad 1 At the present day, it has returned 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role oi some I name. 

Importance for tbo Byzantine empire and at the j 2. The cV u n d. Around Kmnasrfa t 






























KINNASRtN — kipCak 


of irrigation, cereals, fruit trees and vines are culti- Fulk of Jerusalem aadth 


voted. In 375 Saint Jerome, visiting tl 
where at that time monastic ism and a see 
developing, testified to its agricultural pi 


the territory of Kinnasrfn and imposed a truce with 
, the addition of tribute upon Savv.tr, the Aleppo 
representative of the AlaUg Zankl. 

At the end of the Jth/i3th century, the diund, 







































KIPCAK — KIR*’ 



Ibn Kn’irraddadhbih, 31, I. 9, and, fol 
, Ibn Sl-Fakib, 359, I. 3, «• Massd 388, 
mention the iyipdak along with the KimSk as a 
separate people. Mahmud al-Kashgharf, i, 273, des¬ 
cribes the Yimak (sir) on the Irtish as a subdiv ision 
of the fClpiak, not of the KImSk. In another passage 

are a Turkish tribe [dffl min al-turk), the same "as 
we call Klpiak" (ii-a kum al-kiffldbiyyu Hndani ); 
the Klpiah themselves thought they were a separate 
branch ((jurrrao alrdk kifiluh ya’uddiina oit/usai urn 
akhara). The KimSk mentioned by Mukad- 
dasl, 27+ I. 3, at Sawran must have been KIpiak. 
In connection with the advance of the Ktpdak from 
north to south is the appearance (first in the 5th/uth 
century in the Dhv&nct NS$ir-i Khusraw:cf. Browne, 
Lit. hist. 6) Persia, i, 227) oi the name Dashl-i KIpiak 
for Mafltat al-IJHuit, cl. ibid., ii, 168. The KIpCak 
■" iH5k) are already mentioned by Bayhalft ed. 


and in Ukraine, speaking a special Rlp&k dialect, 
several literary and other documents have come 
down to us. One section of the Turkish languages, 
1 nccording to the ethnic and historical relation of these 
| peoples to the KIpiak tribes and regions, is also 
; called KIpiak. The KIpCak are no longer mentioned 
j after the Mongol period; like many other early names 
ot peoples (Karluk, Uyghur, Nayman etc.) the name 
KIpiak is found as the name of a family or of a 
j minor tribal unit among the Bashkir, Nogai, Khghii 
! and Uibek. The KIpiak are particularly associated 
| with Farghana in the modem history of Central 
1 Asia. cf. KHOKAHU- 

I Bibliography : J. Marquart, OsUuropdtsche and 
| ostasialische Streifsilge, Leipzig 1903; W. Bang- 
J. Marquart. Ostliirkiscke Diaieklstudin, Berlin 
1914; W. Barthold, Histm're ties lures d'Asie 
I Cenlrale, Paris 194s; R. Crousset, L 'empire des 
I steppes, Paris 1952; Gy. Moravcsik, B 















































































































to the present day, that of c Agim in the cast and 

with some exceptions—in North Africa from Egypt 
westwards. To the seven "readers” recognised by 

afterwards another four, but these never attained the 

Ibn Mudjahid, in mentioning 'A?im—one of the Seven 
—had often named two others, Abu Bakr Shu*ba 
(d. 193/809) and fciafj (d. 180/796), who transmitted 
'Asim’s reading independently of one another, it 
became customary to add also the names of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the 
"Three after the Seven”. Thus originated the be¬ 
wildering number of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical {Gcsch. 1les (for., iii, 186-9; 
Blachfcre, 118-23; Bell-Watt, 49 ft.). 

After the readings had been limited to the "Seven” 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven” and "Four after the Ten", all the 
otlters were eliminated in the practice of recitation. 
The "readers" henceforward had to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical "deviant" 
(skawddkdh) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
Kur’Sn and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Besides his “Book of the Seven" (Kitdb at-Sab‘a, 
ed. Sh. Payf, see Bibl.) Ibn Mudjahid also composed 
a "Book of deviant readings” {Kitdb al-Sha,i'iuthdh), 

kiri’at was carried on throughout the centuries in a 
scholarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
DawOd al-Sigiistani's (d. 316/958) Kitab al-Mafahij 
and Ibn MusLjahid's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few of the most important 
names—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
of Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) arid Ibn Djinni (d. 
392/1002), by al-Dani's (d. 444/1053) classical manual 
of the Seven IJur’iln-readings (verse version by 
al-ghStibi, d. 390/1194) and his works on ortho¬ 
graphy, punctuation of the vowels and other punc¬ 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-Djazarrs (d. 833/1+29) 
works on the Ten readings and on the classes (foio/wl) 
of readers, and finally by al-Banna”s (1117/1703) 
book 011 the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recitation, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral instruction. 

The knowledge of Kur’an-reading ('tlm al-kirii’a) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
books on it. In this connection, it becomes under¬ 
standable that the official Egyptian Fur’an of 1924 
(following the reading of 'Asim in the tradition ol 
Hafs) is not founded on early Kur’anic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructions derived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrasser, in Isl. 
*x (*93*), 5 «)- rof • nal “read 

above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
a rapid and a moderate tempo {lartil or tnhkih—fuidr 
- ladwir). The manner of execution can be designated 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (sec the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the kird’at. 

Special importance is attributed to the rules oi 
pronunciation, including the theory of assimilation 
iidchdm [g.r.], iddighatn), the modification of a into 
e {imdla], extension (madd), forms of the pause {uakfi 
and the conservation or alleviation ( tabiil ) of hatnza 


j (see O. Pretzl's analysis of a typical treatise on the 
ufdl alhira’a, in Islamic*, vi (19)4), 230, 291-331). 
The time required for private oral instruction is 
1 greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mudjahid, 
several different Imams and Schools of Readers have 
been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
method known as “assembling" (d/um r ) “the Kur’in 

which is recited as often as there are variants of it, 
each time with another variant" (see the instructive 
passage, "Koranlcsungsunterricht”, by Bergslrasscr, 
in Isl., XX (1932), 36-42). When the whole of the 
Kur’an is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-contained units; the “readers” are 
thus not free to combine the text of their recitation 
from different kird’dt (Bergstrasser, ibid., 29 ff->. 
These, however, are details which concern only an 
6lite of "readers". The great mass of the burn i’, 
consisting largely of blind men, would in any case 
limit themselves from the start to the study of a 
single reading (Hafs ‘an ‘Asim, in the west Warsk 
‘an Ni/i‘). In general, the originally large number of 
readings has given way in the course of centuries to a 
far-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recita¬ 
tion and in the theoretical Him al-kirtPa. 

The history of the text of the Kur’ta and of the 
kira’dl has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably Nbldeke and Gold- 
ziher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 

have been published, and separate stages of develop¬ 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg- 
strSsser in association with Pret2l, planned an ap¬ 
paratus criticos for the Kur’an. Bergstrasser and 
Pretzl had begun a systematic collection of photo¬ 
stats of early manuscripts of the Rur’in in the hope 

Because of their untimely death (1933 and 1941), this 
research came to a standstill. Jeffery also died 
(1959) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known and 
still unknown variants for the study of old Arabian 

mar of Arabic. Whether much will emerge to the 
profit of the historical interpretation of the Rur’Sn 
remains to be seen. The harvest so far obtained by 

no new results of any importance. During the last 
years of his life, Pretil himself had apparently 
"retreated from the generally high appreciation of 
the manuscripts and readings of the Rur’an”. 
August Fischer, who noted this en passant in a 
posthumous article {Isl. xxviii (1948), 5 f. n. 4), also 
cited a passage from Spitaler’s obituary of Pretzl 
(ZDMG xevi (194a), 163 ff.). In Fischer’s opinion 
the Kur’anic textual variants “for the most part 
(emphasis by Fischer) consist of no more than at¬ 
tempts at emendation made by phiiologically trained 
Kur’an specialists on difficult passages in the 
‘Ujhmanic redaction’'. 

Bibliography: General: Gesck. des Qor. iii, 
116-248 (basic); R. BlachSre, Introduction an 
I Coran, Paris 1947, 2nd ed. 1959, 102-35; R-Bell, 
| Introduction to the Qur'an, Edinburgh 1953, 38-50; 
' W. Montgomery Watt, Bill's Introduction to the 
I Qur’an, completely revised and enlarged, Edinburgh 
*970, 40-50; D. S. Attema, De Koran, Kampen 
1962, 21-9; G. Bergstrisser, Plan eistes Apparatus 
I Criticus turn Koran, in Sitiungsber. der Bayer. Ah. 
I der Wissensck., Philos.-histor. Atoeilung, 1930, 
! Heft 7; 0. Pretzl, Die Wissenschajt der Koran- 
I lesung, in Islamica, vi (1934)1 *‘47, a 9°i a 3 1- 4<>- 
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IflRD — vIrgIz 






















































personal influence. Owing to the • 
war, the tribes ol the Kara Kirghiz did not break up 
into small subdivisions as was the case with the 
tribes of the Kaz3h; an aw! (camp) ol the Kara 
Kirghiz comprised the members of a whole tribe ami 
therefore occupied a much greater area than an aul 
of the fiazSh- In the j8tb century authority over the 
KarS Kirghiz was claimed by tho Chinese, in ihe 
19th first by the Ozbegs in Farghana and later by 
the Russians; the final establishment of Russian 
rule dates from r86«. The prosperity of the Ram 
Kirghiz has been seriously affected by the Russian 
colonisation and particularly by the rising of 1916, 
when a considerable portion of the people migrated 
to China; the Russian government resolved—but 


western from Orenburg; regul 
ment of the Siberian IfazSk were published in 1833 
and again in 1868. Even after the abolition of the 
Kijaii't authority, the descendants of Cingiz Kftiri 
or ‘‘Sultans' 1 exercised a considerable influence over 
the people ns a nobility (among the Kazdlf: called 
"white bones", ak suyek); their authority has been 
gradually destroyed by the measures of the Russian 
Government. The last popular leader of the Razdk 
was Kenesarf, who fought against the authorities in 
Siberia and Orenburg from 1843 in the mountains of 
Ala Tau; several risings wero stirred up until 1873 
by his son Sadik (so-called by tho Russians, properly 
$iddlk). Another son, Ahmad, later wrote the life 
of his father Kenesarf and of his brother Sadik, 
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ukaealil' literaturl po islorii, arkkeotogii i ilnogra/ii 
Kirgiz# (27jo-.r9.r7), Frunze 1958. The fullest 
history of the Kirgis steppes is that by 
A. Levghin, Opisaniye Kirgit lutisakskiki ord i 
sttpty, St. Petersburg 1832; this is supplemented 
by many quotations in Velyaminov-Zemov, 1st- 
ledovaniya 0 kasimomkikk garya&j i (garmUaib, 
ii. Of general works, see W. Barthold, Hiahirt 
its lures d'Asie Centrals, Paris 1943; R, Grousset, 
Vempire des steppes, Paris 1932; D.Sinor, Intro¬ 
duction i I’histoire dc VEurasie Centrals, Wiesbaden 
1963; S. M. Abramson, Kirgitl i i8A dtnogeneli- 
ieskie i isloriko-kul' turntye svjaxt, Leningrad 1971. 
On everyday life (esp. of the Kazak) in the 19th 
century; W. Radloff, A us Sibiricn’, Leipzig 1893, 
i; idem, Proben der Volkslilteralur, etc., iii, v. 
On laws: N. Grodekov, Kirgitl i Karakirgist Syr 
Daryinskoy oNasti, Tashkent 1S89. On presen! 
conditions: Obtor narndnogo ktgpzyaysnn Kirgis- 
skoy A.SS.R. 1904 god. Pod red. Y. P. Krutilina; 
S. A. Tokarev, Etncgrafiya narodov SSSR. Istori- 
'**' osiiovl blla i kul'turl, Moscow 1958 (with 


They were to a certain extent tributary to the Tatars. 

Horde (see batu’ids), e.g. in 1298-9, or sieges, e.g. 
1343, remained incidental. 

Klrlrn is only rarely mentioned by the Arab geog¬ 
raphers (and even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by Idrisi). The first contact with Islam 
dates Irom a campaign of the Rum Saldjukid sultan 
Kay Kubad 'Ala’ al-Din II [g.tr.] (616-34/1219-36). 
After the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, first 
in 1223 and then, definitively, in 123S-9, the religious 
situation did not change immediately. At the in¬ 
stigation of the Egyptian Maniluks (who entertained 
trade relations with the peninsula) a mosque was 
erected at Old KIrim (also Solkhat/Solghadl; another 
was built later by the Khan 6zbeg (7i2-42/t3t3-4«) 
tf-f.]- 

During the latter's reign, Sunni Islam had gained 
a linn footing among the Tatars of KIrim, like among 
the rest of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortlived 
influences of the futinma [g.n.) asserted themselves. 

Next, there existed ol old also Jewish settlements. 
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got the upper hand alter lengthy disturbances. He lamllies, the prominent ones being the ghlrtn, ■ 

also came forward as a poet (H. Ertaylan, Gnsi Geray Kulult, the BSrin, the Manjiir and the Sulejh, . 

Han, hayati t« estrleii, Istanbul 1958; C. M. Korte- joyed tax freedom. The state revenues consis' 

peter. Goal Gtray II, Khan 0/ Crimea, and Ottoman largely ol certain customs duties, payments 
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kIrIm 


1467-3474 Mengli Giray I, brother of the preceding 
1474-1475 Nfir Dewlet (2nd time) 

I473-3476 Mengli Giriy I (2nd time) 

1476-1478 N4r Dewlet (3rd time) 

1478-1515 Mengli Giriy I (3rd time) 
t3«S-3533 Mebmcd Giriy 1, son of the preceding 

1523- 1524 Ghaal Giriy 1, son of the preceding 

1524- 1532 Sa'idet Giriy 1, son of Mengli G. I 
1532 Islam Giriy I, brother of the preceding 

353 3 -3552 §ib»b Giriy I, brother of the preceding 
■333-3577 Dewlet Giriy I, nephew of the preceding 

■ 577-3584 Mehmed Giriy II, the Fat, son of the 

preceding 

1584-3588 Islam Giriy II, brother of the preceding 
1588-1596 Ghazi Giriy II, brother of the preceding 
1596 Fetb Giriy 1, brother of the preceding 
1596-1608 Ghizt Giriy II (2nd time) 

1608 Tokhtamlsi) Giriy, son of the preceding 
1608-1610 Selamct Giriy I, son of Dewlet G. I 
i6jo Mehmed Giriy III, grandson of Mehmed 
G. II 

1610-3623 Djanibek Giriy, grandson of Dewlet G. I 

1623- 1624 Mehmed Giriy III (2nd time) 

3624 fiiSnibek Giriy (2nd time) 

1624- 1627 Mehmed Giriy HI (3rd time) 
r627- 3635 Dianibck Giriy (3rd time) 
i635-r637 'Inayct Giriy, brother of Tokhtamlih G. 
T637-3641 Bohhdfr Giriy I, son of Selaroet G. I 
1641-1644 Mehmed Giriy IV, the Pious (so/n), 

brother of the preceding 
1644-1654 Islim Giriy III, brother of the preceding 
1654-3666 Mehmed Giriy IV (2nd time) 

1666-1671 ‘Adil Giriy, from the collateral line 
Coban G. 

3671-1678 Selim Giray I, son of Bahidlr G. I 
1678-1683 Murid Giriy, cousin of Selim G. I 

1683- 1684 Hididjl Giriy II, cousin of the preceding 

1684- 1691 Selim Giriy I (2nd time) 

1691 Sa'idet Giriy II, brother of Hiiidjl 
Giriy II 

1691- 1692 $afa Giriy, cousin of the preceding 

1692- 1699 Selim Giriy I (3rd time) 

1699-1702 Dewlet Giriy II, son of the preceding 
1702-1704 Selim Giriy I (4th time) 

1704-1707 Ghazi Giriy III, son ol the preceding 

1707- 1708 Kaplan Giriy I, brother ol the preceding 

1708- 1713 Dewlet Giriy II (2nd time) 

1713-1716 Kaplan Giriy I (2nd time) 

1716- 1717 Dewlet Giriy III 

1717- 1724 Sa'idet Giriy III, son of Selim G. I 
1724-1730 Mengli Giriy II, brother of the 

preceding 

1730-1736 Kaplan Giriy I (3rd time) 

1736-1737 Fetb Giriy II, sou of Dewlet G. II 

■ 737-1740 Mengli Giriy II (2nd time) 

1740-1743 Sc! inlet Giriy II, brother of the 

preceding 

1743-1748 Scllxn Giriy II, son of Kaplan G. I 
1748-1756 Arslan Giriy, brother of Fetb G. II 
1756-1758 Halim Giriy, son of Sa'idet G. Ill 
1758-1764 Klrlm Giriy, son of Dewlet G. II 
1764-1767 Selim Giriy III, son of Fetb G. U 
1767 Arslan Giriy (2nd time) 

1767- 1768 Maksfld Giriy, son of Selimet G. II 

1768- 1769 KIrim Giriy (2nd time) 

1769- 1770 Dewlel Giriy IV, sou ol Arslan G. 

1770 Kaplan Giriy II, son of Seim G. II 

1770- 1771 Selim Giriy III (2nd time) 

1771- 1772 MalfsOd Giriy (2nd time) 

1772- 1775 Sihib Giriy II, son ol Selim G. HI 
1775-1777 Dewlet Giriy IV (2nd time) 

■777-1782 SJjihln Giriy, son of Selim G. Ill 


178*1783 Bahidlr Giriy II, brother of the 
preceding 

1783 Shihln Giriy (2nd time) 

A list of the Crimean (thans can be found in A. W, 
Fisher, op. cil., 158 (defective) and in Zambaur, 
247 f. For genealogical tables ol the Ciriys, see H. 
Inalcik, in 1 A, iv, after p. 788; Zambaur, table 
S; and B. Kellner, op. til., after p. 363 (18th c.). 
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ments in translation); 0. Rctowski, Dio Mtituen 
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Iv (1936), 33-76. 
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xcv: Pamyalniki diplomatileskshh snosheniy drev- 
ney Rossii t derbavami innostrannlmi: Pamyalniki 
diplomatileskikh snosheniy Moskovshago Cosu- 
darstva s Krtmskoyu i Nogayskoyu ordami i 
Turlsiey ("., .Documents of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions of the Muscovite state with the Crimea 
and Noghay hordes and with Turkey"), ed. 
G. F. Karpov, St. Petersburg 1884, 1895 (for 
the period 1474-1521); Pis'ma i bumagi Petra 
Velikago ("Letters and writings of Peter the 
Great"), publ. until xii/1 (first half of 1712), 
St. Petersburg 1887-1973: Arkkiv Gosudarstven 
nago Sovlta ("Archives of the State Council”), 
i/1-2, St. Petersburg 1869 (period of Catharine II); 
N. F. Dubrovin, Bumagi knyasya Grigoriya Alek¬ 
sandrovna Potemkina Tavrileskago ("Documents 
of Prince G. A. P. of Tauris”) 1774 1788, in Sbornik 
voenno-istcrilcskikh matcrialov, vi, St. Petersburg 
1895; P. von Koppen, Krlmskiy Sbornik ("Col¬ 
lective volume o£ the Crimea"), St. Petersburg 
1857. 

Travel books: Martin Broniovius (Broniowski) 
de BcKiziedca, Tar lariat descriptio, Cologne 15951 
Ewliyi Celebi, Styakat-mnu:, vii, Istanbul 1928; 
idem, Kniga puteskestviya (Book of travel), i 
(Moldavia and Ukraine), tr. A. S. Tveritinova, 
Moscow 1961; S. Szapsial, Znacitnit ofrisu podrigy 
Lwlija Czittbicgo dla diiejtw thanatu Krymskiego 
(“The significance of E. C.‘s travelbook lot the 
history of the Crimean khanate”), Lemberg 1934 
(Roanik Orientalist yuny, viii); Michalo Lithuanus, 




Problem Krymu to dzxejach JagieUotiskieh ("The 
problem o! the Crimea in Jagellonian history”), ' 
Lemberg 2935, in Kwartalnik HisUrryczny, xlixjj. 

Culture: A. 2. Soysal, Hanltk devrinde Kirm 
TUrk kUUUrii, 1st. 1941; Hiiseyn Balid, If trim Tatar 
milll meiemyetmih la’rlkhi muhaiiiratl, Biggie j 

Sariy 2936; Mebmed Tahir Bursall, If Mm mil*el- 1 
it fieri, Istanbul 2335/1916-17; F. F. Lashkov, 
Isloriteskty olerk krlmskc-tatarskago semlevladeniya 
('•Historical synopsis of the landed property of the 
Crimean Tatars"), Simferopol’ 1897; idem, 
SePs’kaya Obskdina v Krlmskom khanstve, Sim¬ 
feropol’ 1887; idem, Arikivnle iantile 0 beylikakk 
« krtmskom khamui (' 'Archivial data on the beyliks 
in the Crimean Khanate"), in Trail VI. Arch, 
s'iuta V Oiessi, 1889. 

Individual periods (Monographs not men¬ 
tioned in the text): A. G. Arslangiray, Ktrtm 
Hanltgt. Mcr.jn, kuruluju ve Osmanh Imparalor- 
luluna bailawnast, Istanbul 1959; C. M. Korte- 


condition in 2936/1807). Nomads (yuriiks) brought 
from western Anatolia were settled in the region of 
Kirk Kilise, and were during the 9th-toth/f5th-t6th 
centuries known as "the yUrUks of KIr(t Kilise" 
(M. Tayyib Ctikbilgin, Kumeli'de yorUkler, tatarUr ve 
evldd-i Fdlikan, Istanbul 2957, 84, 280 and passim), 
Kirk Kilise was first attached to the Viie sandiek 
of the province of Rumelia, but was then established 
as miiselUm sandiab (idem, Ktmuni Sultan Siiltyman 
devri baglaratnda Rumeli cyaleti , livalan, 5(4ir ve 
kasabalart, in BeUeten, Ixxviii (2936), 235, 369). 

In the ioth/t6th century, Kirk Kilise consisted of 
6 quarters or makalles: JTjlmi'-i ‘Atlb. EiimiM 
Kebir, Hacijdji Zekeriya, Sulyin B&yezid Ktifln 
KetkhildisI, Yaprakll and Karadja Ibrihlm, con¬ 
taining 283 households (Tapu deftcri, no. 370). 
During the rtth/ryth century, Kirk Kilise was a 
small towa with a few shops and red tile-roofed 
houses set among the vineyards, and visitors noted 
the Old Mosque (Eski JJjami*), the bedesldn or 



























































































colony of Jewish merchants, one of whom was 
sent as a delegate to the Parliament in Baghdad 
and another was at the head of the Department of 
Finance of the Ktnf’ ol Kirkuk, but it has disap¬ 
peared since the Arab-Israeli War of 1948. It is 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar 
after the capture of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) and 
they continued to speak Aramaic. The little mosque 
of NabI Daniyil on the slope of the hill of KirkOk 
commemorates the Hebrew Prophet who was de- 
Hiis must be an ancient 
to. 1700, just like the 
oldest church in the 
irtyr Mar Tahmazgerd, 
s. 470 A.D., to the east 
was known as the Great 
Turkish retreat of 1918 


association of Turcoman writers. 

KirkOk is an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod¬ 
ucts of the neighbourhood. It is well served by good 
roads to Baghdad through Ta’Ok and Kliri to Mosul 
through Altun KOprli and Irbtl, to SulaymOniyya 
through CSmiamSI with branches to SanOndadj 
and HamadOu in Iran. A narrow-gauge railway 
links KirkOk with Baghdad in the south and with 
Irbll In the north. The region around KirkOk is 
undulating and it is populated mostly by Kurds. 
The Mesopotamian steppe begins to the west of 
the town and It Is Inhabited chiefly by Arabs. 1 
immediately-surrounding district produces mt 
fruit. 

The region of Kirkuk abounds in sulphur a 
bitumen products and it is especially rich in pet 
leum deposits, extensively exploited even in anci> 
times. It should be noted that the petroleum hat 












































nationalised, and thus Iraq gained ior itself ail 
profits from Its rich petroleum deposits. The 
ual production of crude oil in Iraq has regularly 
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and Balds, according to Mufeaddasi, was incom- SulaymSni, hurt (who are ; 
prehensible and resembled Sindhi (471). h'irmSn lrom the Mamassa 

It would seem that, in general, Muslim writers S^ah or, according to anoth 

made no clear distinction between the two groups, ol SJjSh ‘Abbas), the Bah 

and frequently mention them together. Miskawayh Mugbili, SaiSr BarUi'uri. L 

states that the Kills and Balds, together with the 1 dart, KahhQrl, PutfctkOhl, 
people ol ManOdiln, joined SulaymSn b, Muhammad | gives a list ol twenty-three 
b. IlyAs when he attempted, with help lrom the 1 differs slightly from the abo 
ruler of Khurasan, to seize Kirman from the Buyids. The Cjihil Birizls, acco 
They were defeated by a BOyid force in 360/970, even worse robbers than the 

with heavy losses, and suffered further casualties Islam until ‘AbbSsid limes 

when the Bflyid forces pushed down fo Hormuz. The persisted, in spite of their 



(‘/Waf-'did, 66; Muhammad b. Ibrahim, Rabur and winter quarters near Gulijhgird 
vere reduced by Kiwurd b. Caghrl Beg (Waiashgird). 

al-DIn, Baddyi' al-atmdn wa wakdyi' The AkJi'ish, the fourth of the tribes mentioned 
Dr. Mihdl BaySnl, Tehran A.H.S. 1326, by the early geographers, centred on Kh»ash. were 

end ol the 6th/t2th century they said to be semi-nomads. They had camels and date 

in Ujfruft and the garmsir palms and lived in houses made of reeds (fstakhrf. 
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and seized Firs and Kirmin. Al-Mu'tamid on his 
accession to the caliphate sent an army against 
him. The two armies met near Ahwiz and the 
caliph's force was defeated. About the same tlmo 
Ya'kflb b. LayS) moved into Kirmin and took pos¬ 
session of it. Some of the supporters of Muhammad 
b. VVa$il joined him, while the remainder set out for 
Firs. Ya'kib after spending some two months in 
Kirrnin, marched into Firs In 253/867. Both he and 
his brother ‘Amr after him appointed governors 
over Kirmin. The latter, after he was defeated by 
al-Mu waff alt in Firs, retired to SIslAn in 274/667-8, 
but in 280/S93-4 al-Mu'tadld made peace with him 
and re-appointed him over Firs, Kirmin and Sistin. 
After the death of ‘Amr, his grandson TShir governed 
Firs and Kirmin until 295/907-8, when it passed 
into the hands of Subkari (?Sebtik-eri), who was 
defeated by a caliphal army in 298/911 or 299/912. 
In 317/929, however, the $affirid Abd Dja'far Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. fchalal b. Layth was able to send a 
military force to Kirmin to collect revenue. 

Meanwhile, the Siminid kingdom was in the 
throes of revolt. One of Na$r b. Ahmad’s amirs, Abu 
'AH Muhammad b. Ilyis, had seized Nishipur. When 
Na$r recovered the town in 320/932, Muhammad b. 
Ilyis went to Kirmin and established himself there. 
In 322/934 M.’tkan b. KSkI drove Muhammad out 


(? MM) accounted for 750.000 dinars [Firs-nama, 
172). After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla in 372/ 
982-3, his descendants began to fight among them¬ 
selves for the province and a period of some confusion 
followed. Mabmfid of ghazna in 407/1016-17 at¬ 
tempted to instal his nominee in the province but 
without lasting success and in 424/1033 Mas'ud b, 
Mahmud temporarily occupied it (C. E. Bosworth, 
The political and dynastic history of the Iranian 
world, in Cambridge History of Iran, y, 13; see also 

ABO KAU&jill). 

In 431/1040 the Saldjuks defeated Mas'ud at the 
battle of Dandinkin [q.v. in Suppl.], and some two 
years later in 433/1041-2 Kiwurd Kara Arslan Beg 
b. Caghrt Beg b. Mlkill b. SaldjOk [g.rj was sent by 
Toghrtl Beg to conquer Kirmin. This attack was 
repulsed by AbO Kilidjir in 434/1042-3. A second 
expedition in 440/1048 was more successful, the 
governor, Bahram b. Lashkar, surrendering the 
province without war. The Knf?, however, resisted 
but were defeated (see above). Kiwurd, who estab¬ 
lished his rule in Kirmin, made two attempts to 
usurp the sultanate. On the first occasion in 459/ 
1066-7, Alp Arslan marched against him and de¬ 
feated him, but reinstated him in Kirmin in his 
former position (Ibn al-Athir, x, 36-7). After Alp 
.Vrslin left the province, Kiwurd went to BalOiistin, 
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grounds that he was Alp Arslan's eldest brother were on the whole not large. Malik Dinar is salt 

(Sayyid Sadr al-Dio al-Busayni, Akhbar al-iawla have ruled over jo.ooo men (‘/(id al-'HIS, 

nl-Salijfikiyya, ed. Muhammad Ifebal, Lahore 1933, .Muhammad b. Ibrahim credits I<u(b al-DIn Mub 
36). According to another account, some of Malik and Ni?Sm al-DIn MahmOd, the Shabinkira r" 
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but died en route and the army returned to India. 
(The Sim! cJ-'ula gives 690/1291 as the date of his 
death. This is presumably an error.) 

Djalal al-DIn Suvurghatmish b. tu{b al-Din, 
Terken Kh5tun’s step-sen, who governed the western 
part of Kirman on her behalf, also apparently went, 
with her approval, to Ababa's urdQ while he was in 
Khur&shn. On his return to Kirm&n, Suvurehatmish 
had his own name inserted in the khulba alongside 
that of Terken Khatun. She complained to PSdighSh 
Khatun, and received a yarligk forbidding the inter¬ 
ference ol Suvurehatmish in the affairs of Kirman. 
The latter then had recourse himself to the Mongol 
court. When Abaki died in 68o/i28r, Terken KhStOn 
immediately set out for Tabriz to ensure her position. 
The new Ilfchln, Abmad TegUder, however, dismis¬ 
sed her and appointed SuyOrghatmish in her stead. 
She was unable to secure her reinstatement, and spent 
the winter In Barda'a. The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz where she died. Suyargbatmiah. who 


relation of these events), in 694/1294-5 Kiirdiidjin, 
encouraged by the rise oi Baydh, laid siege to Bardsir 
and captured and put to death Padishah Khatdn. 
Klirdiisliin then ruled the province, though there was 
beside her a Mongol basAdf (Sim/ el c u!a, 77). 

Baydh was overthrown almost immediately by 
Ghaihn ISlln, who while still in KhurasSn appears 
to have sent litis to Kinnftn to collect money- for the 
Khurasan army (imil-i iirik i Khurasan) (Siml al- 

l vU, 78). Once Ghtelin had established himself as 
Ilkhan. he appointed Muhammad Shah b. Ha-1]- 
d)adj Sulfan, who had been at his court, over Kirman. 
During the early years of GliSian's reign, Kirman 
was the scene 0! internecine and factional strife 
between Muhammad Shah b. Hadidildi and Sllyflk- 
shah, one oi the sons of Blbl Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-Dln Yuluksfcah, and between rival amfrs 
and officials (Siml n!-‘uld, 79 fL), Demands for ever 
more revenue, including taxes for the Khurasan 
army, were made; on one occasion a yarligj was 






































and Kirman. Internecine strife, however, continued 
among the Mutaffarids in Kirman and elsewhere, 
until finally they were overthrown by TlmiSr In 
79il 1393 and IdgU Bahadur Barias appointed 
governor of Kirman (see further, the supplementary 
chapter on the Muraffarids in the TilriSi-i gusida). 
The provin 


and to have committed extortion against the people 
of Bam (cf. MuhSlabal-i Rashidi, ed. Muhammad 
Shaft', ro ff., and also 361). On the death of OljUeytU, 
Sh3h DjahSn attempted unsuccessfully to establish 
his independence. He was dismissed alter a reign of 


came to an end. He was replaced by Nu$ir al-DIn b. 
Muhammad b. Burhin, a descendant of gjiihdb al- 
Dln Ghilri, in 704/1305 (KSgbhni, TSrihlii OlHcytti, 
cd. M. Hambly, Tehran 1969, 43). 

Kirman was ruled ior the next few years by 
Mongol governors until it was taken in 740/1340 by 
Mubdris al-DIn Muhammad Miuaffar, who was 
married to Kutlugh Khin, the daughter of Shih 
Diahan b. Suvurghatmish. An attempt made by 
Kutb al-DIn b. DjaUI al-DIn b. Kulb al-DIn to 
regain the city with the help of reinforcements 
from HarSt was repulsed and Mubariz al-DIn, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, retook the city in 741/ 



Disorders continued (see further, J. Aubin, Deux 
sayyiit it Ban mi XV* stick, 20it.). Agriculture 
declined; HAfij Abril states in the Zubdal al-tani- 
rlk£ i Baysunghuri that wherever the army of 
MlreS Iskandar (d. 818/1415-6) passed through, no 
building or cultivation was left, and in the Djughra- 
fiyi he says that wherever Mirra Iskandar went be 
sacked everything, destroying buildings, cutting 
down trees and sending troops into all districts so 
that there was not a single comer of Kirmin which 
was not devastated (quoted by Aubin, op. di., 35-6). 
In 819/1416 SuHSri Uways was besieged in Kirman 
by a TImOrid army, and m the following year there 
was a severe famine in Kirman accompanied by a 
.-of life, jhahrakh then sent Sayyid Zayn 
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see also K. RShrborn, Profit am md Zenlralgarall 
Pcrsitni if116. und rj. J ah thunder l, Berlin 2966, xx). 
From 930/2524 to 2000/2592 the province was under 
governors belonging to the Afsh&r tribe (Hid., 31, 
J7). According to the late Jalawid manuals, the 


between the Zands and the Kadjars until 2203/2790, 
when Lull ‘All [9.0.), the last oi the Zands, marched 
against Kirman. Its governor, who had been ap¬ 
pointed by A|fS Muhammad Khan, agreed to submit 
but refused to come to Luff 'All’s camp. The latter 






































































































and a few tAazals, but a large number of tub&Hyyit 
which are grouped into iz chapters), and Is of a 
gnostic-mystical character. The ruM'ryydf, which 
are sometimes influenced by 'Umar Khayyam, are 
not always of the best literary quality, but they 
show a deep mystical thought and experience, (as is 
found in verses of Djalal al-DIn Kami, Abmad 
fljasilt, «Ayn al-Kiujat al-Hama.Jhinl and FaJdjr 
al-Din al-‘Irilsi. 

Bibliography : B. FurOzanfar (ed.), Mandkih-t 
A icfuid al-Din Hamid ibn i A bi al-Fakkr-i KinUM, 
Tehran r347/1969, with an extensive introduction 
on the life and writings of Aw had al-Din; B. M, 


Wetscher, Auhaduddin Kirmanl and stint vnr- 
it.hr, in Isl., lxi (>979); B.M. Weischer and P.L. 
Wilson, H carts's witness. The su/i quatrains of 
Awhadxddin Kirmdnt Tehran 1978; (cf. also H. 


of his divine nature was incompatible with the 
IsmSTli dogma of the absolute transcendence of 
God. The risdla called aMFd'ijn fl nafy ia'wa 
ulMiyjat at- Hakim bi amt Allah (ed. M. Kimil 
Husayn, in MaifaUat KuUiyyat at-Aidb (Cairo), 
xivfi (1952), r-20), composed in 408/1017, was a 
reply to a pamphlet by al Haaan al-Akhram al- 
FarghSni, one of the supporters of the extreme poinl 
of view. Apparently, al-Klrminl returned afterwards 
to ‘Irak where he completed hi* major work, Rabat 
til-'ak!, in 4tt/io20-i. The latter date provides also 
a dating post quern for his death. 

Works. The fate of al-KirmSnl's work after his 
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mdmyyt) and those ol other Shi 1 ! pretenders (in 
al-Kifiya, being a warning against the propaganda 
of the contemporary Zaydl ImSm Abu 'l-9usayn 
al-Mu’ayyad bi 'llah al-HSrilnl). In his Kitib Tanbih 
al-kddi tea ’ l-thustahdi, the polemics against these 
opponents are combined with a plea in favour of 
the validity of the religious law for anyone without 

current in the IsmSTlI movement. His fullest treat- 
' ‘ “ theory of the intimate, constructed as a 


[in acquisition of this metaphysical knowledge, can 
da realise itself completely as an intelligent being, 
yn The Rabat at-'akl is the earliest attempt at a 
uii complete and systematic exposition of lama'll! phil- 
ise osophy. In comparison to older works, and even to 
of al-Kirmanfs own KiUbal-KiyiJ, it shows a profound 
iut influence of the metaphysical theories of the /oldsi/a. 
tin This is particularly evident in bis concept of the 
it- world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
i a which has come into existence by way of “being sent 



up (or Pujtjt-i Kflh) and to 
|H»), and. finally, the Kurdistan and Asadlbid. In the early aoth century 
universe returns to its the province was divided into nineteen (vddAs. These 
id perfection ( al-kamdl were BSI.idih, Wostim, MiySn Darband or Btlawar, 
• to this macrocosmic Pusht-i Darband or Bala Darband, DInawar, Kuli- 
soul, which by origin yil, Sabna, Kanguwar, AsadabSd, Harsln, Camda- 
st perfection, through mil, DurO Faramin, Mahldasht, Hirilnabad, Gfiran, 
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added to the well-being oi the town ( Gazetteer of I 
Persia, 344). 

In 29x4 there were about zoo merchants in Kir- 
mAnshah dealing mostly in Manchester goods ob I 
tained direct irom Manchester or through BaghdSd, 
in sugar from Marseilles, and in opium, gums, goat [ 

skins, carpets and wool, which they exported to 

Baghdad and England. One of the most prominent 

of these was Ha didi l 'Abd al-Rablm Wakll al-Dawla, 

who combined trade with banking and landowner 

ship (for the career of his father and the rise of the 

family to wealth and influence, see Silbctmann, 207). 

There were about twenty Ottoman Jews, who had 

in their hands the greatest part of the foreign and 

export trade. Kashi merchants imported from 
KSshin tobacco, native silk goods, copper-ware, to | 
a total amount of some 100,000 fiimdns, which they 
covered bv exports to Kisban of prints and foreign 
goods received from Baghdad. Yazdl merchants 
imported henna and Yazdl silk from Yazd to the | 


Cambridge 1903, 186 II. The early European travel¬ 
lers (Kirmeir, Ker Porter, Rawlinson, Beauchamps! 
have been utilised by Ritter; cf. also S. deSacy, 
Mimoire snr Us monuments el Us inscriptions de 
Kirmanschak, in Mimoire sur diverse! antiquiUs 
de la Perse, Paris 1793; the Hon. G. Curxon, Persia 

and the Persian question, London Z69Z, i, 357 ft.; 

New York 1906*2^!; H.V. Kabhn, JUmau- 

schah, in RMM, xxxviii (1920), 1-40; R. Stuart 
Poole, B.M. Cal., Coins of the Shahs of Persia, 

London 1889, s.v. kzrmAnshAhAk; F. Bdmor.t, 

Les titles de t'lran, Paris 1969.199-200; J. 1. Clarke 

and B. D. Clarke, Kermanshalr. an Iranian prov¬ 

incial loam, Durham University, Department ol 
Geography, Research papers, series no. 10, 1969: 
Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird). Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan, London 1891, i. 77 ff. 

(A. K. S. Lambton) 

KIRMASTl,chef-lieu of aft ada‘ in Anatolia, 
























































































teristics. It seems probable that the dignity of 
Sliayhh of the MewlevI community in Klrghehir was 
hereditary in their family. 

The poet Gillshehrl in all probability also originated 
from Klrshehlr. He was one of the first to write 
poetry in R&m Turkish, and by doing so was largely 
instrumental in this language's, the later Ottoman- 
Turkish, finding its place among the literary lan¬ 
guages of Islam. Nothing is known about his life, nor 


where. But on the basis of bis pen-name (makhla s) 
Gillshehrl [j.r.] there can be no doubt that he origi¬ 
nated from Kirshehir. Because his Mantip al-layr 
contains many references to the prophet Sftleyman 
(Solomon), It has been supposed that Gillshehri can 
be identified with ghaykh SUleymln-I TurkomSnI. 
The identification, however, is in no way proved and 
remains controversial. 

From an artistic point of view, the most important 
building in KIrshehir is the tUrbe of the poet ‘Ashlk 
Pasha see also M. Fuad Kopriilu, in !A, S.V.], 
born at Klr^jehir in 670/1371. His grandfather 
Baba Ilyas had been the founder of the Baba*! 




. Pasha, himself a dervish 
aridity on 13 Safar 733/ 
omb at KIrshehir became a 
pilgrimage. The magnificent 


alka';ab, "reedy sheet", and war Ilk al-hardi or of- 
abardi, "sheet made of the papyrus plant" [sec 
KA$AB, papyrus]. The Arabs attribute the invention 
of the *ir(as, “papyrus", lo the biblical Joseph (Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma'arif, Gottingen 1830, ays. etc.). Noth¬ 
ing is said about its production. Only in the Fihrisl 
of Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 380/990). at, and in al-BIrunl's 
India, 81, completed In 421/1030, arc there two state¬ 
ments; that Hirlds is obtained from the reed of the 


al-bardl). Only in the 7th/i3th century after the 
termination of the production ol papyrus in the 
5th/nth century. Ibu al-Bayplr (d. 646/1248) related 
in his Qjpmi' H-mujradAl al adaiya no 'I-agi^iya, 
Cairo 1291/1874-5.1.87 from his teacher Abu 'l-"Ab- 
bas al-Nabatl 1 ^ d 5j7 ^. 9, ^ h ‘ haI ^* Egyptians, in 

strips, put them [crosswise, in two layers] on an even 
pad made of wood, spread si2e on them which they 
had obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus (.Vj'iw 
phaea coerulra Sav.), dry [the strips combined there¬ 
by], and beat them carefully with a beetle until they 


could be cut, irrespective of the glued joints which 
were usually not visible. The smallest piece used in 
trade was a sixth of a roll, which was called a lunar 
(Greek -ropdpiovl or I uni Jr hirfih (Greek n>|t<tpiov 
ytipTOu). Oa the front surface (rrcto), the strips of 
the papyrus ran horizontally, hence parallel to the 


ajgjl baba and xkhI ewrah. When in 1935 the ment or 
dervish monasteries were closed, the role of the seems t 
Ukiyyi of Akhl Ewrin came also to an end, and so by an 

KIrshehir was reduced to the status of a provincial sheet of a 


ncreased- the manufactories producing 
t kinds of papyrus were run by the govera- 
ere under governmental supervision; it 
this governmental control was certified 








































al-Bayflr, op. cit., i, 87, and his sources, sc. Dio- 
scorides, Galen, Ibn Sink, etc,), or else was applied 

e.g. "parchment" [see SI 110 . R*Slf] and “rag paper" 

Bibliography : A. Grobmann, Arabische Papy- 
ruskunde (Handbuch der Orieatalistik, erste Abt., 
Eigdnzungsband ii, erster Halbband, Leiden- 
Cologne 1966), 49-»8 (with bibliography); idem, 
Arabischc Paldographie, i (Osterr. Akad. d. Wissen- 
scliaiten, phil.-histor. Kl., Denkschriiten, 94- 
Bd„ x. Abhdlg., Vienna .967), 66-93 (with 
bibliography). (R. Sellheim) 

al-KISA’I, Abu 'x.-Basan 'AlI b. Hamza b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Bah.mss b. FaykOz, trawla of the Band 
Asad, well-known Arab philologist and Kur’an- 
leader (ca. 119-89/737-805). Descendant of an Iran¬ 
ian family from the Sawad, he was bom in Bibamsha, 
Dudjayl, north of Baghdad (Yakut, Mu'Uam, i, 

458 s.v.; M. Streck, Die oile Landscha/l Babylomcn, 
Leiden 1901, ii, 226) and when still a boy, came to 
al-Knfa (Zubaydl, Tababal, 138; Ibn al-Qjazari, 
Qhaya, i, 535). It Is related that he had difficulties 
with the * arabiyya and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarian Mu'ftjffi al-Harra’ (Ta’rtfh 
Baghdad, si, 404). Al-Khalii's (9.0.) authority in the 
field of Arabic philology allegedly caused him after¬ 
wards to go to al-Basra; at his advice, al-KisST 
is said to have stayed for some time among the 
Bedouins in order to become fully conversant with 
the secrets of the ‘ arabiyya by direct association 
with them. As is shown by the explanations and 
interpretations ol details which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological literature and which are to be traced 
back to al-KisaT it is in any case certain that he 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learned systematisation, as was aspired to by 
Sibawayh [9.1'.], another pupil of al-JChalll, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-Kitib. Even if al- 
Kisa>i, in his discussions and investigations, made 
use of the generally accepted method of analogy 
tpiyis (9.11.]), he nevertheless, in his learned observa¬ 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especially by colloquial 
speech or dialect; be took care cot to squeeze into a 
system such anomalies, exceptions and discrepancies 
from the general rule (against Yakut, Uiabi’, v, 
igoj Suyuti, Bughya, 336). In this way, he and those 
who followed him in this method preserved for us 
vestiges of the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore con¬ 
cealed and suppressed, Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubarrad and Qa'lab [9. m.\ in Baghdad, the 
more independent treatment of the Arabic language 
by al-KiskT, and not least that of his pupil al-Farra 
[».».], became straightaway the method of the gram¬ 
matical school of Kifa; ex event: 1, he and his teacher 
al-Ru’ksl (9.c.) have entered the history of Arab 
philology as the real founders of that school. In his 
introduction to Ibn al-Anbad's Kilib al-Insdf (Leiden 
1913), G. Weil pertinently characterised this method 
as the "anomalous” one, in opposition to the strictly 
"analogous" one of the school of Basra, which has 
generally prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kildb 
(Ll-Insaf with respect to the school ol Kufa and in 
particular to al-KisaTs teachings, see also Tha'lab, 


td-Muihir‘, Cairo 1958, i-ii, index; idem, al-Ashbih 
tea 'l-nai&Hr', Haydar&bid 1360/1941, id, 15, 18, 42; 
al-Sayyid Sadr al-Din al-lvanghrawl (?) al-Istanbail 
(t278-X349/x86i-i93i; Kabliala, Mu’iiam. v, 17, 
291), ul-Mufi /i 'l-nahw al ht3/t, ed. M. Bahdjat 
al-Baytfir, in MM1A, xxiv (1949). 4X7-32, 560-82; 
xxv (1950), 223-46, 399-414. 5X1-34; xxvi (7951), 
85-100,199-222, 407-22, 577-89 (cf. too A. al-BimsI, 
Zahiriyya, Natiw, 519; al-Kanghri). 

Al-KisSTs learned studies, more concerned with 
a description ol reality than with scholastic systema¬ 
tisation, apparently sprang from a basic attitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain for 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the 'Abbasid court in Baghdad, where he had 


as he was in ideas, 


as a Kur’in-reader (Azharl, Tahdljib, ij). The caliph 
al-Mahdl had entrusted to him the education of the 

sons al-Amin and al-Ma’mQn to be taught by al- 
KisW (Yakut. Udaba’, v, <86, 194 if.). Al-Rasfcld 
promoted his teacher al-Kiss'! among his personal 

sin) and requested him to accompany him on the 
bnildi and other journeys (Yakut, Udaba’, v, 183, 
186), thus manifesting the intimate relation between 
pupil and teacher. During one of these journeys, 
probably the road to Khurasan in 189/803 (Tabari, 
iii, 701 ff.), al-ICisa'i died at the age ol seventy 
(KiftI, Inbah. ii, 269), probably in RanbSya in the 
neighbourhood oi Rayy. Fragments of an elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaybani [9.V.] by his antagonistic colleague Yahyj 
al-YazIdl [9.1,.] have survived (Marzubini, Muktabas, 
290; Zubaydl, fababat, 143; Ta’rikh Baghdad, xi, 
413 ff., and ii, 182; Yakut, Mu'&am, ii, 824 f.; 
idem, UdabS’, v, 183, 199; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghdya, 
i, 540): for the lahab "KisiT’, see Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
xi, 404 Li Suyuti, Muihir, ii, 445; etc.; O. Rcscher, 
fieitrdge sur arabischtn Poesie, 1963-4, viii/x, xo8. 

It is evident that the opinion of ri-KislTs col¬ 
leagues on a man who seemed to be favoured person¬ 
ally by fate because of his good relations with the 
court of the caliph, was not always positive (Abu 
T-Tayyib, Maratib, 74), all the more so because— 
as indicated above—in controversial questions he 
preferred to rely on the reality oi the spoken language 
rather than on speculative assertions of the learned 
(Yakut, Udabd’, v, 180). It was the Bedouins, un¬ 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famous discussion with Sibawayh 
on the so-called al-mas’ala alzunbiriyya (Zad j djadil. 
op. cit., 8-10; Marzubini, Muktabas, 288; gift!, 
Inbdh, ii, 358 1., etc.; A. Fischer, in A volume of 
oriental studies presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
2922, 130-6). He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and fond oi date-wine (nabidh) (Marzubini, 
Mubtabas, z84, 289; Yakut, Udaba’, vi, 185, 194, 
198). 

Al-KisaTs authority as a Rur’in-reader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and among 
the public of Baghdad, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
(Fa’riki Baghdad, xi, 403)- At fiist, he represented 
the reading of his teacher Hamza al-Zayyit [j.n], 
but in the course of time he developed his own 
[Fihrist, 30). How highly al-KisaTs reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings (see kira'a]. 
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Probably his reading was as little established by its 161-4); al-Dhwddl, Tabakat al-tnufassit 

reader, al-Kisil, as were the others by their >973, i, 399-403- (R. Sbi 

readers. This was first done by al-Kisil's pupil KISA' [see lisas], 

AbO ‘Ubayd [fa.], when he compiled 33 bird’at. KISA'I, Maejh al-DIm Abu 'L-yASAN, 9 

As in parallel cases, the Mufradal al-Kisa’i, which poet of the second half of the 4th/ioth a 
exists in Ms. Tehran University 4867,1 (M. T. Danish- some later sources his kunya is given as A 



nuhat, Cairo 195a, ii, 256-7* (with indications ol belong to the . 
other sources); Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 9948, ii, The paucity of 
457 1., no. 406; Ibn al-Djazari, Qhiyai al-nikSya does not permit u 
/f labtkil al-kuna', Cairo-Leiptig 1933, i, 535-40; cialised in the w- 1 
Ibn tiadJar, Tnhdkib al-tahdhib, Haydarabid 1326/ impossible to de 
'908, 313; Suyiltl, Bughya, 336!. (Cairo 1964, ii, addressed himself 
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[f.ti.], is presumably that ol "winter 

nugoftd). 

In Persian, approximate synonyms to tlshlaf and 
ya>'la)t are sardslr (lit. "cold region") and farms!’ 
("hot region"). But as well as denoting the seasonal 
pasture grounds ol nomads, these Persian words 
were early used as geographical terms to denote, on 
the one hand, cooler, temperate highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert-type or sub 
tropical lowland climates. Already by the time of the 
classical Arabic geographers, these topographical 
terms had been borrowed into Arabic, e.g. by Ibn 
I.iawfcal and MukudcUsi. Thus the geographers use 
garmslr or its arablsed form Harm, pi. d/unim, fot 
the hot, coastal region of the Persian Gulf shores and 
the regions bordering on the great central desert, and 
sardslr, arabised form sard, pis. fvrild and masarid. 
for the mountainous Zagros hinterland ol Firs and 
Klrmin (cf. Le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate, 349). This distinction is carried further 
Into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by e.g. Mukaddasi al-ashya ’ al-m ut a d adda 

Alisan at-tayaSim . .. traduction partitlle, Damascus 
1963, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(cf. the Djurumiyya, inhabitants oi the part of 
Kirman bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at 
tacked by ‘Adud al Dawlo’s forces in 360/970, 


from Karim Khan Zand (regn. 1163-93/1750-79). 
They retained possession of the island, despite 
attempts by the Kawasim [7.0-] of Ka^s al-Khavma 
and Linga to dislodge them, until 1208/1793-4 when 
Ki|hm, together with Bandar ‘Abbis and Hurnuiz, 
was conquered by the AJ BO Sa*Id ruler of Masks! 
Sultan b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession of Bandar ‘Abbas by a firman from the 
Kadjar court, granting him the lease of the town and 
its dependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In 1*19/1804-3 the Maskat garrison was evicted 
from Kishm by the Ban! Ma‘in and the Kawasim in 
combination. Subsequently, the Ban! Ma'In joined 
the Kawasim in piratical attacks upon Britisb- 
Indian shipping, and in reprisal their stronghold at 
Lift, on the northern coast of Kishm, was attacked 
and destroyed in Shawwii 122.1/November 1809 by 
the British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra*s al-Kbayma and the other Kaslml ports. 
After the reduction of I Alt. Kishm island was re¬ 
lumed to the authority of the ruler of Maskat. now 
SaSd b. Sultan (1221-73/1806-56). 

Ten years later, alter the second expedition to 
the Pirate Coast, a British military detachment was 
stationed on Kishm, from tjhawwSl 1233/July 1820 
fo Rabl‘ II 1238/January 1823, to beep watch on 
the Kawisim. The Persian government objected to 




















































































































































Taking into account the realities of Bedouin life, 
this last sense, to which tiffa can easily be connected, 
is certainly old, if not the primitive signification. 
It is from the verb (taffa taken in this sense that the 
name of the ki;f, pi "a kind of detective 

responsible for cramming and interpreting tracks 
and marks on the ground" (al Mas'fldI, Muru4i, iii, 
343 - S ««7; cf. al-'Uzayil, KamBs al-'Sdat .. 
‘Amman 1973-4, iii, 85, who points out the use in 
Jordan of itofjas with the generally-developed sense 
of {kS’i/ alatbar [see «iY*ra]) has evolved). More¬ 
over, the Kur’Jn provides two attestations of this 


or-word" (Muslim, $aJjU), Sti&m, bib al-sibr, trad, 
lo. 44). The word also very rapidly became a teeh- 
ical term of Arabic grammar. Slbavrayh certainly 
ses the verb in the sense of “to narrate" (i, 
0) and the noun biffa in those of “narrative" (=. 
adith, i, 60) and "affair" (i, 4tj, 418, 432), but 
bove all he applies it (ja instances) to the idea of 
state" (= see G. Troupeau, Lexique index du 
litab de Sibiuayki, Paris 1976, 17s); consequently 
ie expressions (fnmfr al-sJja'n and damir al-biffa 
re absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, A grammar 



12 attestations 
out of the 17 in the singular (V, 30/27, VI, 34, VII, 
>74/t73, IX, 71/70. X, 7*/7i , XIV, 9, XVIII, .2/13, 
XXVI, 69, XXVIII, a/3, XXXVIII, 21/ao and 
LXIV, j) and 7 out of the 11 in the plural (III, 
39/44, 5i. rai/»ao, VII, 99, XII, 103/102, XXVIII, 
66 and UV, 4) corresponding fairly exactly to 
kafas in the sense of “narrative, story, tale". Thus 
four terms of very different origins converge here 
in the Kur’fln and tend to assume a common signifi¬ 
cation, Whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied in their original etymologies [see iiikIva). 

K 155a itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
but one can point to some examples in the hadith 
with a general meaning of "thing, affair” (— amr, 
%ha‘n), close to one of the meanings of ; hut 
this term seems however to have kept well its original 
nuance of meaning in the traditionists' vocabulary, 
to judge by the expression sajo al-hadlth bi k»satihi 
"he cited the badith in all its details, giving it word- 


amr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
for fcsjf, in fact equivalent to "words, chatter", 
opposed to c amai "action". In the AfijM/i, (tijja is 
defined only by sba’n and amr: and in the fa/uit, 
amr and liaditb are further used to gloss this term, 
whose plural Jijoj would therefote only be used for 
the biff when it was written (likewise, also, in the 
LA and Kami;). Assuming that we are probably 
not concerned here with the *i?a» al-anbiyi‘, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with a technical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminology; starting from the mean¬ 
ing of "affair", early attested and found from Kur 5 - 
Snic times onwards, biff very soon came in fact to 
mean “a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mimoirc presented to a judge, a request placed 
before a ruler, a petition”. Quatremire, in his 
SxUatu mamelouks, i, 236 n. ill, gives a certain 
number of examples of this meaning and mentions 
the existence of an olficial, the kiffa-dar, who was 
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of finding themselves in excellent company and 
having no shortage of arguments. In particular, 
the equation frequently proclaimed in the last 
fifty years (dialogue in dialect = literature in the 
service of the people) is no longer put forward today, 
when the purists too are "committed". At the most, 
we may attempt a risky generalisation: the tendency 
to use the spoken "popular" language is more wide- j 
spread in countries where the literary public is greatest 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have a better-established "Arab" character—thus 


questions, there is no likelihood of provincialism 
gaining precedence over a common Arab heritage 
that is easily recognisable through the entire spectrum 
of fictional literary production from "the Ocean to 
the Gulf and through all the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem concerns the relationship of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the master, in both 
senses of the word, pedagogic and colonialist. This 
relationship first applies on the level of content. 
The dialogue of a floundering East with a West that 
is too sure of Itself constitutes one of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme of novels that 
have become famous. It is natural, with regard to 


ficially, for what the mastery resides in the cascade 
of images and the narrative twists!—that succeeds 

the meticulous and classic analysis of ‘Abd al-Salirn 

al-'Udiaylf and the cruel realism of FSris Zareur, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved renown in 
the sixties. Echoes of such trends arise from else¬ 
where: from Egypt, of course, where established 
novelists like YQsuf Idris and Nadjlb MabfQe have 

towards the short story in preference to the novel, 
a wild and implacable type of short story, to which 


the stifling compositions of a writer such as Tahir 
al-WattJr; this is taken even further in Babrayn, 
where 'Abd ai K 5 dix ‘Akil sets in motion with 
al-Naxtf a series of dream like sequences that ex¬ 
press his continuing anticipation of revolutionary 

Finally, if such-and-such a n a m e made famous 
by the European "new novel" suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these narratives, it should be 
recognised that the Arab intelligentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of ideas and tastes 
throughout the world, that purely internal lines of 
influence are clearly visible in Arabic fiction and 
that the contemporary proliferation of works, the 
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novelist Halikarnas Ballk,iisl [g.v. in Sup pi.] who I 1839), while 
belongs to the same generation, but who published produced a 
his work in the Republican period, after the age of "Devotees o 





















































in Anatolia, baaed on personal experiences cr ob¬ 
servations (e.g. AUskdtK gbtnleh, "Shirt of fire”, 
193a J Vnruii kafrbiyt "Strike the whore", 1923). 
During her long exile abroad (1945-39) and alter 
her return to Turkey, she continued to write, mainiy 
period novels. Already by 1930s the approach to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below), 
IfliSlide Edlb's prominent contemporary, Ya'kCb 
Badri liara-'Othmar.oghlu (1889-1974 [«.v.]) the 
most powerful novelist of his generation, excelled 
in studies of periods and institutions. In a series ol 
novels he described the disintegration of a family 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end ol the Empire ( Kiriltk konak. "Mansion to 
let”, 1920); life in a convent of the decaying Bektasbl 
order ol dervishes (h’dr Baba) ; party strile in the 
post-1908 period (ffukllm ic4iisi, "The night ol the 
judgment”, 1927); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 1920s ($odom ve Comire, 1928); a poignant 
description of the gap between an educated man 


only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point and 
to discuss the burning problems of modem Turkey. 
Except for sporadic cases, for nearly forty year* 
novelists have been concentrating mainly on the 
following themes: 

(1) The background and various episodes ol the 
War of Liberationj (2) The plight of the villagers 
and provincial townspeople; (3) The struggle of the 
peasants against exploiting land-owners and corrupt 
bureaucracy; (4) Unemployment In the villages, 
and peasant migration to labour areas (cotton fields, 
etc.); (5) The peasant migrations to the cities in 
seaich ol work and its consequences; (6) Peasants 
turned brigands as a result ol gross injustice; (7) The 
problems of the peasant populations of the shanty- 
I towns iKetekondu) in city suburbs; (8) The problems 
I of illiteracy and educating children (particularly 
girls) in villages; (9) The influence of religious ex¬ 
ploitation on the masses in villages and towns; 
I (10) The plight of peasant migrant workers in Europe. 
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particularly Germany; (n) Problems arising Irom 
long-sojourn ol Turkish worker-families in Europe; 
(n) The exploitation of the defenceless citizens by 
the novvtaux'richei business classes in the cities; 
(13) The ravages of partisan politics in villages and 
provincial towns; (14) The problems of women in 
general and working women in particular; etc. 

In short, all the problems of a rapidly developing 

a population explosion and a universal yearning 
for better living defy the dexterity of all govern¬ 
ment. The days of the "art for art's sake" principle 
of the Xitrwel i Find. 1 days are left far behind: 

leisure for telling stories of personal woes. 

Leading names of the modern period arc: the 
pioneer §abib al-Dln ‘All (1907-48), already men¬ 
tioned) whose novel Knyueaklt Yusuf ("Yusuf Irom 
Kuyucak", 1937) is a masterly description of life 


the beginning of the century: Orhnn Kemal (1914-70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
the epic of the Turkish “little man"; and Kemal 
Tahir (1910-73 [?.».]), who spent long years in 
Anatolian prisons where he collected his material 
on a series of novels on the life and problems of the 
central Anatolian peasantry and small town com¬ 


munities. He also wrote several period novels on 


episodes of early and modern Turkish history. 
Further, Samim KocagOt (b. 1916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and also related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movement: Ya?ar Kemal (b. 1952) excels in des¬ 
cribing, with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and struggles of the peasantry in the 
Adana area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1929I, ol peasant 
origin himself, describes the life and problems ol 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority ol 
short story writers cited above are also known as 

novelists, and most of them should be counted in 

this category.) 

Outside this category, there are novelists who 
belong to previous generations but who published 
their work in Ihe 1930s or later; The short story 
writer Memdflb Shcwkct Esendal (1883-1932), 
published a remarkable novel A yajli vc kiractlan 
(“The man from Ayap and his tenants", 1934), « 
powerful study of a group of disparate types during 
the early years of the new capital, Ankara. Midhat 
Giem.il Kuntay (1883-1931), a minor epic poet and 
biographer, wrote a single novel, Vf Istanbul (“Three 
Istanbuis", 1938). Planned as 0 period novel, it is 
rather a series of loosely-connected sketches on the 
life and character of Ottoman society and govern¬ 
ment in Istanbul during the period ol decay and 
disintegration ol the Empire (1890-1920). it is a 

fascinating panorama of events and of personalities, 

Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told with a personal, 

elaborate and, in places, precious style. >Abd al-Hakk 

SJlinisI Hi?Sr (1883-1963 l?.t>.]), who published some 

poems and critical essays in the 1920s, produced his 

first novel In 1941 at the age of fifty eight, Fakim 
Bey ve bit (“Fahim Bey and our family"), a powerful 
character study of an Istanbul type at the turn of 
the century, an inefficient civil servant turned 

businessman. After the great success of this novel, 

HiS»r wrote several others, all in an anachronistic 
style which nostalgically evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer Halifcaraas Balikflsl 
the famous exile of Bod rum (Halicarnassus), must 
be mentioned, who produced his first novel at the 
age of sixty ( Aganta , Burins, Burinola, 1946) and 


devoted his entire work to the epic of ihe sea and 
seamen of the Aegean. 

Bibliography: Mustafa Niliat 6«Sn, TUrkgede 
roman, Istanbul 193&; Ahmet Hamdi Tanpmar, 
Ondokuzuncu asir ttirk etUbiyah larihi, Istanbul 
•936; Tahir Alangu, CumhwiyctUn sonra hikdye 
ve roman, i, 1939, ii and in 1965; Cevdet Kudret, 
Turk edebiyahnda hiktiye ve roman 9 , *970-1; Fethi 
Naci, On tiirk romam, Istanbul 1971; Hilmi Yavua, 
Roman kavrann ve tiirk romanf, Tiirk Dili, special 

Heel sayiti I, Roman «ulsaytsi II, Tiltk dykiiciilUgU 
beet raym, Tiirk romantnJa Annuls; satayt 6tel 

laym, Ankara, 1962-77. (FanIn I*) 

4. In Persian literature. 

In Persian the term (tiff* (together with its appro¬ 
ximate synonyms A ikiyat, afSana, etastan ) covers a 
number of different literary forms, and while this arti¬ 
cle must be concerned primarily with the modem 
application, it is also true that the more traditional 
manifestations have had some influence on recent de- 

t.o have been in the sense of "biography". Examples 
of this range from the kiiaf al-anUyf 1 , the title given 
to a number of works, of which one of the earliest 
and most popular is that by MawlSnS Muhammad 
GiuwayrI, said to have been written in 352/963, 
containing biographies of the prophets from Adam 
to Muhammad, to. at the other extreme, the Alfa? 

runaksbun] in 1290/1873 and consisting of accounts 
of leading SfclM divines, to which frequent reference 
Is made In E. G. Browne, Literary history of Persia, 

was ^published in 1941 by Muhammad ‘All Cjainai- 
xada under the title fCisia-yi kiffti-M. 

A second group includes pseudo-biographical 

ample of this senrt is the Atyfo-yi Hamsa or tlamsa- 

ud.no, the hero of which was a contemporary of the 

Prophet Muhammad and the story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a namesake 
who led a rebellion in SlstSu at the end of the and/8th 

seme parts ol which, judging Irom their style, may- 
well go back to the 3rdl9th century. Another example 

in * slightly different class is the BakhhySr ndma, 

the account ol the deed* ol a putative descendant of 

temporary of the S&s&nid monarch Khusraw Parwfz; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rabat al- 
arwdb, composed (in prose) by Shams al-Dln Muham¬ 
mad DalySyikl Marwaxt in the 6th/iath century. 
From this phase we move by a natural progression 

to the traditional romance with lew or no historical 

or religious overtones. Some of these are by known 

authors—ranging from the famous mathnams, of 

classical poets like Nijiml, Amir Khusraw Dihlawl 
and GjSmI, retelling the stories of Layld and Madjnun, 

Khusraw and Shtrln. Yusuf and Zulavkhd. and so 

on—to the works ol lesser or otherwise unknown 
writers, like Fakhr al-Dln Gurgdnl's IF Is u Ramin, 
‘Ayyuki’s U’a.Aa wa GulMk, or the prose version 
ol SameA-i ‘.f yyiir by Farimnr* b. Khuddddd, ail 

these dating from the jth/jxth century- Many such 

romances have been handed down orally in more 
or less corrupted versions, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
"chapbcok" form. Characteristic examples are the 
stories of fclusayn-i Kurd, BahrSm and Gulanddm, 
ystim-i Th’l. SJllriiya, Falakndi and Khurshlddlarln. 
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of Mazdak and the (all o( the Sasanid dynasty, and 
continuing with stories from such widely separated 
historical periods as the reign of Shapur the Great 
[Distan t Minl-yi ttabbask, 1927!, the rise of the 
Sasanid dynasty (Sala^ur, 1933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the ‘Abbasids [Siyih- 
piishan, 1944), the reign of Nadir Shah (Nadir, 
fitib i Dibit, 1936), and even the science-fiction 
future [Rustam dar karn-i Nil u dttunaum, 1933), 
Most of these works arc noteworthy as pioneering 
efforts rather than through intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literary, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt to adjust stylo to speaker, let 
alone to use colloquialisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, and historically full of inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic historical novel of 19th century Europe 

particular society, it is rather that of the writers 
themsefves, and in this respect at least the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 

However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to follow their 
example, and a long list of such books, of varying 
merit, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in Kamshad’s Modern Persian ftrose literature, 

the outstanding names. The list includes a number 
ot recognised scholars—Sa'id Nafisi, YatjyS Karib, 
Ridi-rSda S&alak, QhabTb Bihruz—whose writing 
is marked by a greater attention to accurate detail 
than come of their rivals, like ‘AH Djalail, RablmzSda 
Salawi. Husayn Masriir, Haydar C A1I KamiUI, 
Djawiid KSdil, Shlraxoflr Partaw, and others whose 
novels show almost a tendency to revert to the style 
of the popular romances. Few writers have ventured 
into the field of contemporary history- A notable 
exception is Husayn Rukiuada Adamiyyat's 
Dattrin i Tangistani, first published in serial form 
in 1931 and recounting an episode in the southern 
tribal disturbances during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in book 
iorm, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared after the abdication of Rid* gh&h. 

However, although contemporary history was 
too dangerous a subject for most writers, this did 
not apply to general social criticism, which indeed 
was quite consonant with the reforming mood ol 
the years of Ridi Shah's reign. The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because of 

scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
lliat of the position of women in traditional Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub- 
iect was Mushfik K5;lmTs Tikran-i makki/ (1922), 
a somewhat rambling work woven round tbe subject 
of true love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his successors, K&riml 
devotes a good deal of space to the discussion and 
description of prostilution. 'Abbas Khallll, RabI* 
Anjirt and Ujahinglr Djailii are other writers of 
this period who base their criticism of social condi¬ 
tions and the frustrations of youth on the oppression 
and in particular prostitution of women. The chief 
merit of these works is the light they throw on 
Iranian society, particularly of the middle class, 
under the impact of modernisation and western in¬ 
fluences. Otherwise their style is rambling and 
discursive, with frequent digressions into moralising, 
while the language is still literary and ponderous. 

A few writers of this category deserve fuller 


















































































his reputation stands so high on such a small founda¬ 
tion is a tribute to the quality of his writing, which 
shows a strong sense of realism and a profound 
understanding of character. 

The “school” of writing started by the Rab'a 
attracted a number of imitators and followers, some 

Among these must certainly be mentioned $adifc 
Cubak and Uialal Al-i Ahmad (J.o. in SupplJ. 
Cflbak’s reputation eras established with his first 
book of short stories, Kkavma-i fkabbdsi, published 
in 1945, and this was followed by a second collection, 
A nlari ki lull rash murda bid (1949). Like his col¬ 
leagues, he is interested primarily in the lives and 


stories, Talkhin, was published in 1970. Sa'iiil, who 
writes his lictional work under the pseudonym 
Oawhar-i Murid, is best known for his plays, mimes 
and film scripts; his short story collections include 
l<hdwkd-yi skafir-i Rayy (r«*J5). 54a»-rii44fni-yi 
hif^ukih (l9«o), Daniil (19AO), Vl’ikiwa-M-yi M- 
ndm-uni^dn (1967). Tara « dr and Tip (19(8). 
Like Al-i Ahmad, he is interested in sociology, and 
is the author of a number of monographs. Other 
writers in this category include SSdik Humiyuni, 
Eiamal Mir-$adikl and SjjSpdt Sarib 
The latest phase in fiction-writing shows a trend 
towards a more introspective approach, perhaps 
encouraged by current political and social condi¬ 
tions, which are felt to preclude open discussion oi 



re volumes of short stories followed, Riit-i aunsali playwright, but his collection of s: 
r (1965) and Cirigk-i Ak&ir (1966), and finally dandan-i sag (1964), attracted 1; 
: so far nothing else has appeared) in 19S7 a long | Two poets, Matunfld Kiyi-N 3£ 





























































































































































































wrote a number ol historical ones. His social novels, 
though not without humour, earned him the nick- 

The main theme is the position of woman in Islamic 
society. His trilogy Suik-i-n'iuiagi, Skdm-i-iintlagi 
and SSab-i-iimlagl, is worthy of note. Among his 
historical novels. MnJs-i Karbala deserves mention. 


word '‘novel" (Urdu, ndwal ) and this is now the 
ommonest name for a novel. A short-story is now 

Bibliography: Sphista Akhtar BSnu Suhra- 
wardy, A critical survey 0/ the llriu novel and 
short story, London 1945. provides a full history 
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In dictionaries of older Malay, tUtsu is defined as 
"story, narrative episode".It occurs regularly in Ihis 

and. in addition, is used in Malay historiographical 
introduce a new stage or episode in a longer nar- 

It appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Stories of the Prophets, Ki$d$ al-anbsyd > (largely 
the version of al-Kisal) which became popular from 
the 17U1 century onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indonesian magazine, Kisah 
(Jakarta 1953-8) devoted to the short story. It ap¬ 
pears in the title of a collection of short stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and content by 
Armijn Pani, A'n.iA A titan Manusia. Nev ertheless, 
it did not establish itself as the title of a genre. For 
shorter length narratives, the Sanskrit-derived cerita 
(story) was preferred, with, in imitation oi European 
usage, the qualifying adjective pendek ("short"), 
Ihe two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story is currently the most popular 
literary- form in Indonesia and Malaysia. Its roots 
are to be found in local fables and animal stories, 
in short narratives of Peiso-Arabic origin, especially 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower¬ 
ing of the genre in late 19th century Europe. Although 
none of the great Arabic collections of stories such 
as al-Bukhald\ alAgbini or the Atf layla walayla 
has accompanied the islamisatkm of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS (ca. 1613) 
is a fragment of the Persian Tati-nSma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of the Sukasaplati or 
"Tales of a parrot". Other frame-stories such as 
Kalita ita-Dimtui and the Sindibdd-ndma established 
themselves in Malay renderings relatively early. 
The large number of MSS. oi such works is an ade 
qeate index oi their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the aoth century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilities 
that newspapers and periodicals offered for the 

established its present popularity in both regions 

In Malaysia, during the 1930s, the authors of 
short stories were graduates oi Malay stream educa¬ 
tion and religious schools. The majority of their 

the backwardness of the Malays, the problems of 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under¬ 
standing of Islam- In Indonesia during the same 
period the secular stream was dominant, But just 
as since Malayan independence in 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo¬ 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 

religious experience which is characteristically mod¬ 
ern. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
as man, and while a religious dimension is suggested, 
ft is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single identifiable religious tradition. In a few, 
however, and A. A. Navis (see BM. below) presents 
the best example, a religious problem lies at the 
very heart of the story, and is tho reason for its 
existence. Nevertheless, apart from contributing 
the word jriffa to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradition has played only a 
limited role in the shaping of the short story in 


Malay. The Western secular tradition has been, far 
and away, the most important single influence. 

Bibliography : 1. General surveys. Drs. Li 
Chuan Siu. Ikhtaar sejarak kcsusaslcraan Melayu 
Bant 1830-1945 ("Summary of the history ot new 
| Malay literature 1830-1945"!, Kuala Lumpur 1966, 
12 2-6; /khtisar sejarah pergerahan dan kesusasteraan 
Melayu Modern ("Summary of Ihe history of 

Kuala Lumpur 1967, 267-310; A. Teeuw, Modern 
Indonesian literature. The Hague 1967, 241-51; 
Bahrum Rangkuti, Islam and modern Indonesian 
literature, in B. Sputa-, ed., Handbuek dtr Orienta- 
lislih, Literaluren, Abschnitt t. Leiden-Coiogne 
1976, 246-71; R. O. Winstedt, A history 0) classical 
Malay lileralurr, MBRAS Monographs on Malay 
Subjects No. 5, Singapore I96r, 7t-rt2. 2. Col¬ 
lections of short stories illustrating rele¬ 
vant themes, (a) Malaysian. Ali Haji .Ahmad, 
ed., Rintisan: Anloloji clurita pendtk melayu sa- 
belmn perang dunia kedua ("Signposts—an anthol¬ 
ogy oi Malay short stories before World War II"), 
Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mckar dan segar 
btinga rampai cherila-eherita pendek angkatan Barn 
("Blossoming and vigorous, an anthology of short 
stories oi the new generation"), Kuala Lumpur 
1959. (b) Indonesian. A. A. Navis, Robohnja 
surau kami (“The collapse of our prayer house”). 
Bukit Tinggi 19561 H. B. Jassin, ed., Analisa, 
kumpulan chcrita' pendek Indonesia dan sorolan 
atasnya (“An anthology of Indonesian short 
stories with critical notes”), Kuala Lumpur 1968. 
3. Items referred to in the body of the 
article. Kisah (A monthly magazine devoted to 
the short story in Indonesia and Malaya), Jakarta 

1952- 8; Armijn Pane, Kisah Antara Manusut 
(short stories written between 1932-52), Jakarta 

1953- A- Specimen collectionsof short stories 

In translation. H. Aveling, From Surabaya lo 
Armageddon, Queensland L r niversity Press 1977 
(includes ihe title story of the Navis collection 
Robohnja surau harm); D. Lombard, with col¬ 
laboration from W. Arifin A. M. Wibisono, His 
toires courtes d'lndondsie, Ecole Franyaise d'Ex- 
t rime-Orient, Paris 1968. (A. H. Johns) 

7. In Swahili. 

in the context of the K isas al-anbi yd’ («.».]. The 

numerous Swahili authors (i.e. writers as well as 

composers of oral traditions) had at their disposal 

rather more elaborate versions than those of al¬ 

ly is3*I or ol-Tha'Iabi from which to borrow their 
themes tor the prophets' legends, extremely popular 
in East Africa. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of the legends have their parallels in Indonesia; see 
J. Knappert. The Qisafu l-Anbiyd’i as moralistic 
tales, in Proes. oj the Seminar /or Arabian Studies, 
vi (1976). 103-16. 

In written Swahili literature, the legends of the 
pre-Islamic prophets are always treated in verse. 

I Full-length epic poems are extant about Adam and 
I Lve, Job (Ayyflb) and Joseph (YOsul), but fragments 
have also come to light dealing with Musi, Ya'kOb, 
Yunus, Sulaymin and Diwud, Burahimu (Ibrihlm), 
and Zakariyyi* and ‘Isa; see Knappert, Four 
j Sioahili epics, London 1964; idem, Traditional 
Swahili poetry, Leiden 1967, ch. 2; idem, Swahili 
I Islamic poetry, Leiden 2972, i, ch. 3. Many ot these 
legends, and especially those with miraculous ele¬ 
ments, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 

1 Myths and legends of the Stco/tiii, London 1970. It is 
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The interest of the government was evoked by 
questions concerning the legitimation of its power 
and by problems of administration connected with 
these questions, as a background to the theocratic 
claim to power [see gju'Cnivv*]. During this period 
Arabic learning concerning problems of theology 
[see MU < Tnziia], hadilh, fikk, history, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 

and spread of rag paper [sec kAgjjad] from the end 
of the 2nd/8th century onwards. These scholars 
wrote books at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and the ruling classes, in the expectation 
of being honoured by presents and payments, in 
opposition to the organs of state and their policies, 


and containing thousands or tens of thousands of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample idea about books and their quality in the 
Islamic Middle Ages; these books have in common 
one thing only, sc. the bus nulla ({.».] at the beginning. 

The upright quarto sire was widespread, sires in 
folio or oblong sites being usually reserved for 
special occasions, e.g. presentation copies for high- 
ranking persons. The cover, writing materials, format 
and type of script [see shatt] were determined by 
these purposes. The kinds of leather used for the 
covers, their colouring, workmanship and decoration 
sometimes refer to patterns of the Pre-Islamic 
period, e.g. in Hgypt to Coptic, and In Persia to 
SSsSnid ones; they were developed in forms charae- 
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of inscriptions drawn op in the Arabic language, I They even gave birth, alongside the ambitious and 
dissominated and preserved up to the present day fruitless efforts of Land for example, to works that 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, J remain, even today, as indispensable for reference 
that ot the Muslim countries, where Arabic writing ■ purposes as is the catalogue ot inscriptions on objels 
was practised, may today be suitably considered in | d'art drawn up by Reinaud in connection with an 
its entirety, in spite ot the difficulties inherent in important collection of his time (Reinaud. Monu- 



and annotating in tentative fashion some KOfic I early stage: the inventories of Michele Amari lor 
inscriptions oi Cairo with the aim of gaining insights Sicily (U epigraft arabiche di Sicilia, Iscritionc edili, 

into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. His Palermo 1875, Itcritiana sefcJcrali, 1879-81, Iscri- 

studies, like the works of other pioneers upon whom sione mobili c domeslicke, 1885, re-edited by F. 

there is no space to expatiate here (see J. Sourdel- Gabrieli, Palermo 1971) or of E. Kvi-Provencal lor 

Thomine, Quelfues /lapis el perspectives de I'dpi- Spain ( Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne, Leiden 1931), 

graphic arabc, in SI, xvii [196a], j-aa, also the not to mention the various fascicules published In 

references to epigraphy in the detailed historical Calcutta under the title Epigraph™ Indo-Moslemica. 

chapter entitled Die EnlwicMung der arabischen But beside these, of far greater number are studies 













































subsequently conditioned its development, continue 
to be partially responsible foi the shortcomings o( a 
discipline where scientific progress is confronted by 
uncertain readings and by problematic interpreta¬ 
tion of scripts, since there are numerous instances 
where letters are easily confused and uncertainties 
are further multiplied and complicated by a concern 
lor ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (cf. R. Ettinghausen, Arabic epig¬ 
raphy: communication or symbolic affirmation, in 
Near Eastern numismatics, iconography, epigraphy 
and history. Studies in honor of George C. Miles, cd. 
D, K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, 297-317). 

Such conditions were hardly favourable to the 
intensive and systematic publication ol documents 
in the series of MaMriaux pour un Corpus inaugurated 

I ho establishment of the other fundamental study- 
apparatus envisaged a little later by Etienne Combe, 
Jean Sauvaget and Gaston Wiet in the form ol a 
Stpertoire chronotogique d'/pigraphie arabe which 


(see Mayer, Islamic architects and their works, Geneva 
1956; Islamic astrolabisls and their works, Geneva 
1958; Islamic metalworkers and their works. Geneva 
1939; Islamic armourers and their works, Geneva 
196a). 

The bibliographical guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable a confident 
orientation in a mass of studies that are too often 
indebted to fortuitous discoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
ranging from "epigraphic appendices” accompanying 
reports of explorations, accounts of journeys or 
archaeological publications to museum catalogues or 
monographs dealing with themes such as lsiamology, 
history, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety of subjects covered by Arabic 
inscriptions of an equally varied interest. Such also 
is the slow progress of research, which has been 
principally concerned with a copious proliferation ol 
notes, correspondences and brief articles ol un- 
unfortunately uneven quality. 

our disposal, it should finally 
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[ an integral part ol the characters. These of which i 
latter are in such cases formed of small simple lines, variety of patterns: the Ixumala, a verse of I 
vertical or oblique, and of rings, resting on the ICur’an, one or more religious invocations, t 

horizontal of the base line, of which the continuity profession of faith, more or less developed, I 

is unbroken (cf. Pn. VIII, i). dedication of the tomb, the verb introducing I 

In Umayyad epigraphy, the combinations of these name of the deceased followed by his titles a 
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(Soria) vlli (1943), 450-2; Idem, Andalus, which for a long time remained faithful 

is deseubiertas en Madina! al - to archaic forms of KQfic but which, under the 

< (1945), 154-9; idem, Ztcalos influence of the ‘Abbasid East, submitted to the 

•s del siglo XII. ibid., 164-9; prevailing taste. Nevertheless, Muslim Spain was to 

1 hispano-musulmanez de Albalal interpret in its own fashion the styles of writ' 



Tabla eftgrdfiada de finales de la if oca almordvuu 
0 comientos de la almohade , xx (1972), 109-12; idem, 
Tabla efigrdfica almohade, xxi (197a), 161-5; 
idem, Dos Idfidai hispano-musulmanas: la del 
CasliUo de Trujillo y una guardada en el Museo de 
Evora, axil (1973). 145-52; Other articles; 
L6vi-Provenial, L'inscriftion almohade de SUves, 
in Melanges d'etudes portugaisez, Lisbon 1949. 
257-62; OcaSa, Ldfpida bilingiie hallada en Cirdoba, 
in Al-Mulk, ii (1961-2), 157-59; Gisela Kircher, 
Epigraphische Sludien zu Stuck/ragmenlen a os 
Balaguer, appendix to Ewert, Islamische Funds 
in Balaguer und die Aljaferla in Zaragoza, Berlin 
1971, 245-50; Ocana, Las inscrifciotus en mosaico 
del miftrdb de la Gran Mezquita de Cirdoba y la 
ineignita de su data, appendix to Stern, Les 
mosaiques de la Grande Mosquie de Cordoue, 
Berlin 1976, 48-52. (M. OcaSa Jimenez) 

4. In North Africa. 

The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in particular, 
the ‘AbbSsid periods. The evolution of styles In 

to that of the styles known in Egypt which seems 
to have constituted the natural link in the chain 
connecting the Muslim East and West. The Maghrib 
ol Ak$a, by contrast, and especially from the time 
of the Almoravid period, was influenced by al- 


are more emphatically archaic than 
those of the monumental inscriptions; this is espec¬ 
ially notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some line creations, and 
in the line funerery inscriptions engraved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns. The similarity between 
the Aghlabid incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan is quite striking. 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of the 
Fitimids in Ifrlklya and their installation at Mahd- 
iyya, then at $abra al-Mansuriyya, accentuated the 
orientalisation of the country. The evolution of 
KQfic in the Near East in the 5th/nth century, then 
in the 6thfi2th century, was to be reflected almost 
immediately in the Maghrib. In the latter as in the 
former, the problem laced by the artist was how to 
alleviate the difficulties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense in the lower part of the line of inscription, 
but leaving important gaps in the upper areas. The 
solutions adopted consisted in the development of 
the vertical strokes and in their evolution, sometimes 
their distortion, in the intertwining of letters, and 
most ol all, use was made of stylised flora! patterns 
1 in decorating the background. These inscriptions are 
often divided in two parts by a rigid horizontal 
I band, the lower part being occupied by the body of 
I the letter while the upper register is decorated with 
a complicated floral design against which the vertical 
I lines stand out. At Siax, from the end of the 4th/ioth 
I century, the letter is seen to develop, the terminal 
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strokes opening Into floral One consequence of tl 
o occupy the empty spaces. Tunisia and Algeria wa 
d Egypt Is undeniable. The The inscriptions lose th 


e Ottoman domination of 
a new "orientalisation". 
ir decorative quality and 



Whatever the case may be, the victory of the 
Almohads had as a consequence a certain unification 
of styles in the whole of North Africa with an in¬ 
clination towards sober, angular KQfic in the monu¬ 
mental inscriptions and, on the contrary, a preference 
lor cursive in the funereal inscriptions. It is worth 
noting that no foundation inscription appears in 
this period in the religious buildings, pious works 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty were 


Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, "People of 
sequence a certain unification Veil") derived their lifinagh alphabet from 

of North Africa with an in- Libyan script used in North Africa during the sect 

angular KOfic in the monu- century B.C. and subsequently (see Berbers, vi) 

, on the contrary, a preference Graffiti in tifinagi are known to extend from Til 

:real inscriptions. It is worth and Ejado westwards to the Niger bend, and • 

atkm inscription appears in into Mauretania, Mauny (1954) providing the 1 

gious buildings, pious works convenient survey of the literature. A complieatio: 

it caliphs of the dynasty were in the reading of these inscriptions is the problem 
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artistic point oi view, is the former, which include* | 

restorations chiefly of foundations for the public 1 
good—mosques, fountains, saints, etc,—and, in later 
times, also of government buildings (offices, hospitals, 
schools, barracks, etc.). The pious inscriptions either 
contain only the names of God. Muhammad or the 
four raj* idiln caliphs, or consist of /tadilbs or citations 
from the Kur’Sn that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus in mosques one 
may find such Kur’Snic verses as fV, so* or XV, 46; 
on fountains LXXVI, 18 and at or the words min 
al ms'! hull* s*oy“. iay y t Irom XXI, 31; and on 
libraries the words fihS kulub *ayyima (XCVILI, a). 

orative inscriptions. Hence in foundation inscrip, 
tions of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as "Whoever builds for God a mosque, even 
if only like the nest of a sand grouse, for him God 

builds a house in paradise". The number of inscrip¬ 

tions surviving on tombstones is very large. Espec¬ 
ially in Istanbul very fine ones can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amount of research done in 
epitaphs is still less than that done in the other 
Muslim epigraphy of Turkey (see also kabb). 

The typical Muslim inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which are separated by narrow lines, the 
whole being enclosed in a narrow frame. In the 
Saidjdh and early Ottoman periods the inscriptions 
were often also in the form of bands along the borders 
of porches, or, inside mosques, of mihrSbi, Some in¬ 
scriptions from this time consist oi one line in diali 
thululk with elongated shafts through which runs a 
second line in Kufi, these together against a back¬ 
ground of spiral arabesques. In the Ottoman period 
the lines (in verse texts, the hemistich*) of most in¬ 
scriptions are enclosed in cartouches with the left and 
right extremities elaborated in different manners; 
these inscriptions arc sometimes decorated with such 

motiis as flowers (cither separate or in vases), fruits, 

arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 

tughras and crcsecnt-and-stars. In Ihe relief inscrip¬ 
tions the (raised) letters and decorations may be 
gilded, and the (sunken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or blue; it is uncertain whether these 
colours were used in the older inscriptions too, be¬ 
cause the original paint of these has mostly worn off. 

On the tile inscriptions, it is not the reliei but the 
colours that present the necessary contrast between 

the text and the background. Inscriptions of this 

kind are mostly of pious content and undated. They 

are found in buildings from very early times; after 

the 2ith/i7th century their number gradually 
diminishes. Very fine examples of this kind of in¬ 
scription are found Inside the Selimiye Mosque 
(completed 982/2574-3) in Edime and in the Bagdat 
Kojku (itth/ryth century) in the Topkapi Palace 
in Istanbul. 

Since, under the Great $aldju|is, Kuiic was very 
much used for inscriptions in Iran, it was also in 
the early Muslim epigraphy of Anatolia. This script, 
which was employed, roughly, in the period and 
areas of the above-mentioned Turcoman states, 
was, under the Rum Saldiflks, largely replaced in 
inscriptions by Halt ihulvth, although it continued 
to be used for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mebemmed II 
(855-86/1452-81). Moris'/i*. which was brought to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in the period of 
Mebemmed II, became common especially in the 
commemorative inscriptions and epitaphs made 


after the middle of the nth/17th century. (The 
earliest inscription written in this script is perhaps 
that oi the Mosque of SeldjUk KhStun (dated 860/ 
1455-6) in Edime (Dijkema, No. 16)). This script 
became so popular because (a) by this time most of 
these inscriptions were in Turkish verse, which (as 
is demonstrated in the manuscript dltrans) it was 
traditional to write in nasla'lik, and (b), since this 

djaf* thulutk, it is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as mujok/w*, Jjall xin*o)>- 
and ordinary (iululh are very rare in inscriptions. 
Ruk'a was used occasionally in the last period oi 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildings of secon¬ 
dary importance. 

Little is known about the calligraphers who 
designed the inscriptions in the ^aljjjiUj and early 
Ottoman periods. Later, the more reputed callig¬ 
raphers used to sign their works, with such stereo¬ 
typed formulas as katabahu 'l-’abi ... or 

katabahu 'l-'abi al-dal -They might omit their 

signatures, however, if on the same building there 
was another inscription written by one of the sultans 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 

the iront of the two fountains of Sultan Ahmad III 

in Istanbul). 

Under the ROm §al<liQks and the early Ottomans, 

the general Muslim tradition was followed of writing 

inscriptions in Arabic. The earliest inscription in 
Turkish is perhaps that cf the madrasa of Ya c !fiib 
Celebi (dated 824/1411) in Kutahya (I. H. UzunjarsUi, 
KUIahya j ekri, Istanbul 2932, 79); later, especially 
from the end of the toth/2 5th century, this came 

radical change being probably an increase ol Ihe 
prestige of Turkish vis-h-vis Arabic following the 
Ottoman occupation of the Arab lands in the 16th 
and early 27th centuries. The Arabic inscriptions 
are mostly prose, Ihe Turkish ones usually verse. 

The wording of the Arabic prose inscriptions closely 

follows the models of the Maxluk and earlier Arabic 

epigraphy of Egypt and Syria. In most comm era- 

I orative verse inscriptions, both those In Arabic 
1 and those in Turkish, the dates of the events com¬ 
memorated are not expressed in figures or words 
but hidden in chronograms (see giSAB al-ejummai). 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 

The redactors and calligraphers of the Muslim 

liking for mystifying the reader—mostly in such a 

manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 

can discover the true meanings of the texts. Mot 
only is there the chronogram and, in verse texts, the 
often intricate language, but, for instance, in the 
inscription commemorating the 2283/1865-6 restora¬ 
tion of the Eski Cami (Dijkema, No. 226) in Edime, 
some words are written phonetically. Calligraphers 
might add to the intricacy of mscriptions, often 
already sufficiently difficult to read through the 
interlacing of the letters, by several means: the 
mscription of the Muradiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
2433-6) (ibidem, No. 7) in Edime, lor bistance, 
contains unusual ligatures ol lettors; in the inscription 
of the Mosque ol Sitt Khatun (dated 889/2484) 
(ibidem, No. 43), in the same town, some letters are 
written mirror-wise; and in the inscription of the 
Kadln Most (dated 876/2472) (ed. by P, Wittek in 
Bysantion, xviri [2946-8], 337, n. 2) near Klistendil 
(;.i>.] in Bulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
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Damaged or lost inscriptions were often replaced I . , . . . ,, _ ._,,, , 

by copies. The student of Ottoman epigraphy can A ‘ ,k ‘ *'**«»* °< 

mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally The majority of epigraphic documents consist c 
in a better state than originals dated in the same | tombstone inscriptions. Neat in number are chartes 
period. Also, the wording may give a hint. Knowledge and related texts, and finally there are some bri< 


provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy These three groups will be subdivided into lot 
was made. (The foundation inscription of the Darill- geographical regions, although the exigencies t 
badis Mosque in Ediroe, dated 838/1435 (Dljkcma, history wifi not always allow a rigid separation 
No. 6), for instance, is written in a nasla'tt* of a (a| Java (b) Sumatra (c) Malaysian Peninsula (c 
kind not used in Turkish epigraphy until the middle Eastern Indonesia. 

of the nth/i7th century.) Regarding the Javanese year, since the introdui 

Bibliography: For a general appreciation of tion of the purely lunar calendar in 1633 A.D., i 
the significance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. should be noted that the latter does not always coi 
Mantran, Bilan B frrtpichves it I'rpif aphu iiiryuc respond to the so-called “Arabic" system, becaus 

pour Us pttiodes prl-ottomane et mtematte. in Kevut of a different distribution of “full" years of 355 day: 



epigraphy is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although it did take place, was not accom¬ 
plished everywhere at the same time or with the 
same intensity. The survey which follows can give 
only an idea of the importance of documents 


umerals Is 137 
not correspond 
the literary texts. The same cemetcry 
a very simple tomb dated raijo SSkS — 
•D., which is therefore more ancient and 
k to the glorious period ol Majapahit. 
s furthermore in the Sevang Duwur com- 


from Indonesia [Rtpubhk Indonesia) and from the 1 pole bearin 
Federation of Malaysia (Persekuluan Tanah Malayu). I Stutterhein 


i documents I plex, still in the east oi Java, an inscribed wooden 
md from the I pole hearing the date 1407 5. (not 1507 as read by 
nah Malayu). I Siutterheim), again in old Javanese numerals. In 






















































that of his son ol-Sultan b. al-Suljan' al Malik al 
Zdhir Shams al-Dunya wa '1-DIn Muhammad b. 
al Malik al-$£lib, which 13 of a completely different 
style and dates from 726/1326. Among the other 
tombs, wo may mention those of a descendant of the 
penultimate caliph of Baghdad, named *Abd AII5h 
b. Muhammad b. ( Abd al- Kadir, who died at Sainudra 
in 809/1406! that of a queen of Samudra, great- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of tho kingdom, 
dating from 831/1428; the epitaph of a princess with 

a Persian name, Mihr ghih, daughter of Kh5dja 
Ahmad al-Sultan af-'Adil; and finally, the tombs of 
two individuals, one named Ristfa Kh an dating from 
834/1430 and the other, his son, Khodja Radja 
Khin b. Radja Kh3n, buried in 863/1460-r. 



month, but ten years later, 791/3 December 1398. It 
b probable that there b an error in the dating of ' 
one of the two inscriptions. In any case, the text in 
palaeo-Sumatran characters is very important, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of thb script, which 
belongs to the pre-Muslim period, iu the Islamic era 
and in the 8th/i4th century, a hundred years alter 
the islamisation of the region. 

(c) Federation ol Malaysia. Among the tombs 
discovered here are that of the sixth sovereign ol 


on at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanese, Is dated 
1624 S.J./1700-r A.D. There are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters. They are 

sometimes in Arabic characters (fegon). 

In western Java (the Sundanesc country), we have 
oleven charters dating from the 17th and i8tb 
centuries A.D. (they are dated according to the 
Javanese S4ki chronology). 

From Banian there are similar texts using both 
types of script, but dated according to the hidjra 
system. They date from the same centuries and are 


17th to the 19th century. 

The appointment of a chief of the Badouy (the as 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanesc country) 
dates from 1124/1718-13. Thb document is further¬ 
more endorsed by the seal of a sultan of Ban tan (the 
“Bantam" of the maps) which gives the date of the 


Lampung country, some written 
cattlehorn. 

At Atchch, documents of various 
ally authenticated by a seal, are 
None of those which have been ; 

(c) Federation oj Malaysia. '1 n« 
document from thb region is an i 
tunatcly incomplete, ol a type f 
unique in thb part of the world 
proclamation of Islam, followed 
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a- Java: For the older articles, see TBG for 
1857, 1864, 1868, 1870 and 1911-16, under the 
names of R. H. Th. Friedrich, A. B. Cfchen] 
Sf mart], and C. M. Pley te. On the stele of SurScilS; 
Bosch, Oudkeien in ket Zuidctgcbergte bij it Kali 
Opak, in OV (192s), 1*8-9 and pi. 38; K. C. Crucq, 
(SurScSlJ), Epigraphisekt Aanteekeningen, in OV 
(1939), 367; K. F, Holle, Pijaglm trail den vorsl 
van Mataram, in TBG, xiii (1864), 492-6; idem, 
Bijdragen tot de gesekiedenis der Prcanger-Regcnt- 
sekappen, in TBG, xvil (1868), [316- ) 341-67; 
J. L. A. Brandes, Drie koperen platen nit den 
Mataramscke tiji, gevemden in de restderuil 
Kratrang, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 339-62; idem. 
Nog iets over ten reeds gepubliceirden piagem van 
Sultan Aging, in TBG, xxxii (1889), 363-7; idem, 
Nog tenige Javaanscke Piagim's uil hel Moham- 
medaanseke lijdvak, in TBG, xxxii (2889), esp. 
558-63; 

b. Sumatra and Bangka-. On the inscriptions of 
Bangka: [anon.], NBG, vi (1868), 36-8 and 45-6; 
Brandes, Nog eenige Javaanscke piagim's ..., in 
TBG, xxxii (2889), esp. 395-8; On the island of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinsma, Bene proUamatie tun een 
sultan van Bantam [in 1663], in BK1, 3-viii 20 
(1873), 152-7; H, N. von derTuuk, Naar aanleiding 


j, Ixxvi (1936), 576-8; idem, De geschiedenis 
van het keilig kanon te Banlen, in TBG, Ixxviii (1938), 
359-91; idem, Epigraphische Aanteekeningen, in OV 
(1929), 259. a6r; idem Houlsnijwerk met inseripties 
in den Kraton Kasepoehan te Cheribon, in Djdrtd, 
xii (1952), 8-io, ill. 

b. Sumatra: E. Netscher, (Cannons), in NBG, iv 
(r866), 271-2, s*; C. A. Gibson-Hill, Notes on the 
old cannon found in Malaya and known to be of 
Dutch origin, in JMalBrRAS, xxvi/i (1953), 
158, ill. 

c. Federation of Malaysia: Blagden, A XVIItk 
century Malay cannon in London, in JMalBrRAS, 
xix/x (I94t), 122-4; Rentse, Ganlang of Ketantan, 
in JMalBrRAS. xi/2 (1933), 2*2-4. ill- 

d. Eastern part of Indonesia: Crucq, Inscriplies 
op oude kannonen, in OV (1930), 238-9. 

C. Cambodia: (anon). La stile arabe du Phnom 
Bakhen, in BEFEO, xxii (1922), 160. 

D. Campa: M. P. Ravais.se, De ax inscriptions 
coujigues du Camps, in JA, 11/xx (1922), 247-89- 

(L. Ch. Damais) 
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The four earliest varieties of the Arabic script, 
according to I bn al-Nadlm, al~Fihrist (cd. FlOgel, 8) 
were makki, madanl, oojri and hip. The implied 
differences between these forms still elude modern 
commentators, who today use the term Kulic (as 
opposed to kip in Ibn al-Nadlm's sense) with general 
application to all varieties of monumental, angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabic script, employed for 
the writing of Kur’Ans, in lapidary inscriptions, and 
in coin-legends. It can be observed that the Uiuayyad 
"Reformed coinage" actually shows five distinct 
styles of script: that of Damascus with its related 
mints; that of the earliest issues from Iranian cities; 
that of WJsit, with the developed Iranian issues; 
that of SidjistSn, a curiously awkward script with 
"thorny" letter-terminals; and the thin and delicate 
script of the closing Umayyad, and revolutionary 
‘AbbAsid coinages. 

Apart from Inscriptions on the coins, the dated 
Arabic Inscriptions ol Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. The earliest are a still un¬ 
published series at BahmAndiz, near the border of 


undated (probably 4th 1 10th century) inscriptions of 
the Mosdjid-i Diami* at NAyln- The earliest dated 
examples of llorlation appear te bo the inscriptions 
of Badr b. lfasanawayh, n Kurdish ruler in Lurtstln: 
one at each end of the Pul-i Mtaulln near Jfliur- 
ramabSd, alike dated 374/984-3, and another from 
the Pul-i KashkSn completed in 399/1008-9, which 
all record the building of the bridges. Very fine 
specimens of Floriated Kflfic are those of the minaret 
of the PA-yi MinAu mosque at ZawAra (461/1068-9), 
and the tomb-tower of HormiidySr at Rasgit 
(Resgct). From a reading of its date that was un¬ 
certain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to the 
5tb/nth century, but its thick, heavy script and 
| florid decorations arc more comparable with the 
legends of the Kh •’Arazm-SjjAlil coins of the 6th/i2th 
century; and in any event, the closing words can 
hardly be taken for a date- In fact, the principality 
of Kh-arazm had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during the stb/ntb century 
had adopted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the 4iim, id' and 
S44’, which is exemplified by the foundation-text of 
Mahnttn b. MahnQn (dated 401/1010-11). in lead, from 
a minaret at Urgandj, or GurgSndj [g.e.], now at 
Tashkent. With this may be compared the silver tray 
of the unidentified prince TSd) al-Umma wa-Sira^j 
al-Milla Kh»arazm-ShAh b. Ibrahim, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyarid kingdom, 
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distan el ZawBri, in Athdr-i Iran, i/a (1936), 309; 
Bivar, The lamb at Res gel: its architecture and in- 
script ions, in Memorial volume of the Vlh Inter 
national Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology, 
Tehran-1sfahan-Shiraz tuh-l3th April 1968. ii, 
Tehran 1972, 15-23; N. Katanov, Khereemiishava 
svinstovaya phta, naldennaya v rasvalinakh Kan- 
ya-Urgenla, in ZVOIRAO, xiv (1900), 15-17: 
S. M. Stern and Sophie Walzer, A lustre plate of 
unusual shape with the name of the owner, in 
Oriental Art, ix (1963). 213-15 (cf. V. I. Smirnov, 
Argentine orientate, no. 150); Bivar, The inscrip¬ 
tion of Sildt Khalil in Afghanistan, in JRAS 
(1977), X45-9 (with earlier references); M. J. Casimir 
and B. Glatzer, Sdh-i Maihad, a recently discovered 
madrasa of the Ghurid period in Gargisidn {Afgha¬ 
nistan), in East and i Vest, xxi (197s). 53-67; idem. 
KurtmUleilung iibcr einer Usher unbekannle Ghuri- 


the ascription to it of some special sanctity, and set 
into a later unrelated building; or else later, marking 
say the completion of a building project essentially 
constructed perhaps half-a century earlier, as at the 
EiSmi* masdiid of Bldjapur [7.0 ], a late *Adil ShShl 
building whose inscription records its completion by 
Awrangzlb; or recording a restoration (as in many 
works in Dibll of Flriiz b. Radjab. whose inscriptions 

of interpretation in his own accounts of his restora¬ 
tions in the Futdhdl-i Firas-ShdU: see dihlI. Monu¬ 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not necessarily 
mischievously: for example, the Persian inscription 
of the Masifid Kuwwat al-Islam at Dihli is probably 
a pia fraus of sixty or seventy years alter the 
conquest. 

The technique ol carving stone inscriptions in 
Arabic, Persian or Urdu is conspicuously diiferent 





























































































dated, and the work suffers from the limitation 
of its corpus. There is a valuable chapter on 
Arabic and Persian epigraphy in the Deccan by 
2. A. Desai in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi 
(eds.). History of medieval Deecan, ii, Hyderabad 
1974. (J. Buhton-Page) 

KITABKHANA [see MAK7ABA] 

KITAMIYYA [see suAgyiLiYYA] 

KITFlR, one of the most common names for the 
biblical Potiphar in Islamic tradition. It is prob¬ 
ably a corruption of Fitflr, based upon an early 
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14. Spain. Aimeria. Epitaph of a skaykh. 528/1133. Kflfic. 
(L4vi-Provencal, Inscriptions a robes i'Espagiu. No. 137). 
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mrtyard of the Ofserefeli Mosque, Edime. Co. 850/1446-' 


I 895/1488. 
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derives from the interpretation o( the kilkdra evolved 
by the authors of the 3rd(9th century who compared 
it to the lunbUr (lute with a long neck) or to the 
murabba* (lute with a quadrangular sound box). 

Bibliography. Given in the article. 

(A. Shiloah) 

KITMAN [see KijjRiairrEs; iakiyya] 

KITMlR [see asuab al-icakf). 


sileU dt I'Higirt), Damascus 1963, 2t6 and n. 1 
(bibliography cited), and index; idem, Muslim 
institutions oj learning in rIrv/nlk-anlury Baghdad, 
in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 41 and passim. 

(G. Makoisi) 

SIYAFA (a.), the science of physiognomancy 
and the examination of traces on the ground. 

In their concern for the purity ol race and the 




























































KIYAFA — KIYiMA 
























KIYAMA 


S3* 


(c) The resurrection. \Vhon the "second blast 

kind, long dead or annihilated In the "great /and”', 

will be revived in body, soul and spirit. "The day 

when the crier shall cry out from a nearby place, 
the day whe» they shall in ail truth hear the cry, 
that will be the day oi resurrection” (L, 41-2). 
Stress is always laid on the suddenness of this 
"return" to life. Resurrection is a rising up, the 

from non-life to Ufe. 

(d) The gathering (haft'). God “shall gather” 
(L. 44; LIX. 2). He shall gather men together "as 
if they had stayed (in their tombs) only one hour of 
the day" (X, 45). He will gather the believers (XIX. 
85). He will gather the impious (XX, 102; XXV, 17; 
etc.). He will gather men and diinn (VI. no), 
men and demons (XIX, 68). He will gather the 
angels (XXXIV, 40). This is the universal gathering. 
Also taking part in this, it is decided at a later stage, 
will be those protected from /and* by divine mercy; 
and even, according to ai-NawawI, pack-animals and 
wild animals. This will be the "standing" (ai-mawhi/) 
in waiting for judgement. Some traditions maintain 
that the first who will “rise" and arrive at the place 
of assembly (al-mahiiat) will be the Prophet of 
Islam. According to the most widespread beliefs, 
the prophets, the angels and the virtuous will be 
spared the terrors of waiting. But humanity in 
general "will sweat with agony": they will be dren- 


I returns to it in his refutation of Ibn ai-RAwandi 
(cf. a|. KhavvAt. [nlisdr, ed. Nyberg, French tr. 
I A. Nader, Beirut 2957, passim, in particular 95-97/ 

128-20). The Ash'arl reaction no longer held the 

idea of ragi'a. Sunni thought as a whole denies or 
ignores the expectation of a preliminary “return” 
of the virtuous, a golden age on earth preceding the 
day of judgement. For Sunnism, the only "return” 
is that of the last hour which will follow the "great 

/and’", sc. that of the resurrection (hiydma) and of 

the gathering (hastr). 

If. Kur’Snic arguments. As suggested by D. Masson 
(Kur’in tr.. Paris 1967, index, under "Resurrection”), 
these arguments may be grouped around three 

(a) A constant comparison of the creation 
(khalb) with the rosurrection, which then ap¬ 
pears to be a "new creation" IKur’an, XVII, 49: 
cf. XVIII, 48: XXI, ro 4 ; XXVII, 64) or "the 
second creation” (LIU, 47). It is the creative power 
of God which is invoked in reply to the man who 
would doubt the resurrection (XXII, 5): and to 
produce a second creation is “easy” for God (XXIX, 
19: XXX, 27). He has created man and "formed 
him harmoniously" (LXXV, 38): "Is He who has 
done these things not able to bring the dead to life ?” 
(LXXV, 40; cf. LXXXVI, 5-8). 

(b) A second "sign" of the resurrection is the 
analogy of the production of vegetables and 
of fruits, and the revivification of the soil by water 
























































resurrection) i 

the tomb are very close to the arguments habitually 
propounded by the Ash'arls (cf. 'Abd al-Djabbir, 
Sfinr* al-usQt al-khama, ed. ‘Abd al-Karlm ‘UthniSn, 
Cairo 084/1965. 752*3). 


punishment ol happiness and accomplished splendour" (Shorji R. 
tnts habitually UijtMiiiyi, published by A. Badawi, in Ariftii 
3d al-Djabbir, 'ini al'Arab, Cairo 1947. 43). It is true, the "bumble 
arlm 'Uthman, of spirit" (611*/). who have sought after good to the 


stial bodies, here too, will supply their 



together 
Cairo 1353/1934)- 

We have here a brief revival (body and soul), 
prolonged or not by a survival of soul or spirit, 
and what is at issue is, in any case, only a transitory 
state. The eschatological hour of the yen im ai-ktyama 
and that hour alone, retains its absolute quality. 

(b) Tbe/efiri/n.The "punishment of the tomb” 
could hardly be accepted in anything other than a 
metaphorical sense in the view of the falasi/a in 
general. In their habitual concern to integrate all 
the articles of faith, they refrain from rejecting it, 
but interpret it according to the major frameworks 
of their anthropology. For them, in accordance with 
their Hellenistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit¬ 
ual substance, is by nature incorruptible; it belongs 
by nature to the sphere of separate substances, ft 
is thus that Ibn Slni, describing the lot of souls aftcr 
death, speaks of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual punishments; with this explicit state¬ 
ment that the souls which, on earth, have taken 


of Ibn Rnsiul. It 
j of his respect for prophecy and the revealed law 
that he opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
J of the Tahafut al/alasija (Tahdfui al-tah&fut, ed. 

Bouyges, Beirut t93o, 580-6; see translation by 
I S. Van den Bergh, London rg54, notes on vol. ii, 
203-5). 

Bui in fact, Ibn RuiJjd confines himself to a 
statement of principle, without replying to the 
arguments and objections of al-Gbazill. Now ft 
seems probable that the latter was familiar with the 
esoteric treatise of Ibn Sina, al-RtuUa al-tufRamyya 
fi am af-mn'ikf, which was translated into Latin 
(Liber Makati) by Andre Alpago (Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently in Arabic by Sulaymin 
Dunya (Cairo 1368/1949). In this work, Ibn SIn5 
attempts to demonstrate explicitly that the resur¬ 
rection of the body, which he does not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol or an al¬ 
legory which has the object of inducing tire mass of 
humanity to persist In virtuous behaviour. In reality 
"it is known that the true well-being of man is 











































KIYAMA — KIYAS 


















































































or rational malarial, is dependent on a similar process, 
that of intellectual effort (iditikad). Here the role 
attributed to the action of the subject in interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sharia is prodominant. 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of Jiyds which arc known to us through 
the different treatises of u?iJJ al-fifth divide into two 
types of argument: an argument of fact and an 
argument of law. 

(a) The verses of the Ivur’in and of prophetic 
tradition which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy are numerous: "We have presented to you 
the Book to make all things clear" (XVI, 89), "We 
have neglected nothing in the Book" (VI, 38), 
"Your Master is not forgetful" (XIX, 64). Recourse 
to personal opinion (ra’y) to extract a ruling from 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 


be legitimate, if account Is taken of the indication 
[amdra) which specifies them" (R. Brunsehvig, Ra¬ 
tionale it tradition chtx 'Aid al-Cabbdr, 214). The 
convincing validity (jivdjjijiyya) of tiyds is, like 
that of idjmd', based on a text; reason only inter¬ 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction into 
effect. 

The Sht'I eriticism of (tiyds is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which is liable to result from it. 
The Kur’5n condemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 82; XLI1, 13; VIII, 46; XXX, 31; 
III, roj). A number of kadli±s attack those who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-Amidl, Ifikdm, 
iv, 10). 

To these objections, the scholars of kiyds reply 
in their turn with scriptural and rational argu¬ 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 















































(a) God said: "Learn from this, O you who arc 
clear-sighted" (LIX, 2). To learn a lesson is to as¬ 
sociate a thing with its "homologuc" (nafir); such is 
the process of Alyas. “If you arc capable of inter¬ 
preting dreams .. (XII, 3) I Wy** does nothing 
other than interpret the role. "These verses are 
addressed to thinking people" (XII, 3; X, 24; ct 
Abu '1 Hasan Paadawi, of. til., 995): what is more, 
the Kur’dn (IV, 146) employs analogy in authorising 
ablution w'th sand [layammum) when water is 


friyds, 'ilia takes on a more logical quality. Whence 
the penalty that reduces by half the punishment 
applied to female slaves as compared with free women 
(IV, 25): the ‘ilia oi the reduction in penalty is 
slavery. By analogy, this reduction will be applied 
to male slaves as compared with free men. Of the 
same type is the Ai yds that prohibits the lending of 

the prohibition of lending grain (wheat, barley), 



all take a decision according to pronounce judgment. This is the ta'lil (L. Milliot, 

ia&fahidu m’yir. Then the op. cil., 13*); (4) finally, a result which is the liukm 

Prophet of God struck Mu'Sdfl on the chest with applied to the derived case. Such Is the prohibition 

his hand and said: "Praise be to God who has led the against striking one’s parents drawn from the 

Messenger of God to a solution that pleases him” prohibition against saying to them "fie!" (XVII, 24). 

(Abn MwOd, /f Adtya, 6. i>; al-TinnIdj)l, 4/ikSm, b. 3; As regards the third condition, "the Hanafis only 

al-Darimf, Simon, Introduction; A. J. Wensinck, recognise ‘ilia as endowed with a "transitivity" 

KivAs, in £f‘). (Ia‘<fiya|, that is, susceptible to being put into eflect 

(b| The person endowed with reason, the nukallaf, in a derived case on the basis of a basic case (al¬ 
ls naturally inclined to assess the invisible (gM’ib| Sarajthsl. C'sUI, ii, idrj.The Sfcafi'ls, on the contrary, 

on the basis of the perceptible tokens of experience accept that an ‘tTia may be intransitive (Mjira), 



(c) Kiyiis al-lard is a coextensive HySs al-Hlla 

and its contrary Is hiyds al-'aks or "reversibility", 
"reverting to non-raj/ -» non-kukm" (R. Brunscitvig, 
op. oil., 81; al-Amidl, Ikkdm, iii, 261). KiySs skarH 
would thus appear with idimH 1 to be a decisive crite¬ 
rion for the interpretation of Islamic law. It permits 
the establishment ol new rules. But in the extent 
excludes 

possibility of having recourse to a purely logical 


































KIYAS—Klz 


norm, kiyds skar^i belonging definitively to personal term, 
opinion (ra’y), it is for this reason limited in range. "kiyia 

From this results the need to resort in certain cases where 
to other methods of reasoning: isltftsdn [g.r.] or princi] 
benignities and istiflik [y.r.] or utilities public*. Ibn 

In the modem period, the theory of kiyas is chaptt 
generally applied in the different schools which adopt i, 109- 
it in the spirit of the Han all doctrine. Because of love a 
the major role accorded to personal effort by the and tl 
fclauafi madhkab, the modem muditahid is generally ace clc 
eager to draw from this the norms enabling him to dary I 
deduce new rulings; historically, the importance ments 


term, in the K. allliiud (ed. M. Ejawid, 5°)l 
"fiyiS is the combination (djam') of two things, 
whence results necessarily their combination in 
principle (>uAm)". 

Ibn Djinnl (d. 391/1002! devotes to kiyds five 
chapters in the K. al-Khasd’ii (ed. M, A. al-NadjdjAr, 
i, rt>9-33. 337-69. 39i-9l- He asserts that the Arabs 
love affinity (fodjamnl and resemblance (lashdbuh) 
and that this leads them to assimilate things that 
are close to one another, and to trace (kaml) a secon¬ 
dary thing (/as') to a primary thing (ail ); he com¬ 
ments that this penchant of the Arabs for assimila- 



cation it !* vHiti selon Ibn If turn, in Mtlangts 
Masiignan, Damascus 1956, i, 111-21; L. Miiliot, 
Introduction t I’/tude in droit musulman, Paris 
>953. A. Turki, PoUmiquts entre Ibn If asm el 
Baft. Algiers 1976, iv; E. Tyan, M/thoiologie ei 
sources du droit at Islam, in SI, x (1939), 182 ff. 

(if. BEftNAtlD) 

a. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word kiyds indicates the "norm”, 
meaning the instrument which enables the gram¬ 
marian to "regulate" (k*sa) the morphological or 


which demands the application of the principle of 
the primary thing to the secondary thing. He dis¬ 
tinguishes three kinds of j tiyas, according to its basis 
upon (1) a cause to which the principle is attached; 
(2) a resemblance (sbabak) other than the cause to 
which the principle is attached; and (3) a generalisa¬ 
tion Hard) of principle. Where the assumption 
(Mala) of the cause is lacking in this case, only the 
two former kinds are utilised by the grammarians. 

Ai-Suyfitl (d- 911/1303), In the third chapter of 
the K. at-lktirdk ft u>:ll al-naliw, classifies all the 



use ( kaHjfr). The expression 1 
often uses, indicates "according 
normally". 


g to the norm, but often used with the more restricted meanii 
of "daughter, slave girl, concubine". It is 
1 al-Rumminl (d. ready found in the Oikhon inscriptions in the phr, 
definition of the kh o[kll "daughter", as opposed to url ogkll "so: 









































KlZ — KlZlL-BSSH 


and subsequently appears in most Turkish languages. ! Anatolia and Kurdist&n from the late 7th/x3th 
Through Turkmen forms it passed Into Iranian century onwards, including such groups as the 

languages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through Alevis ('Alawis; see A. S. Tritton, Islam: belief and 

Ottoman usage into Balkan languages like Serbian practices, London 1951, 83). 



connected with the story of Meqemmed IJ's daughter, 
allegedly shut up there in a fruitless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op. eft, 496-7, and Murray's handbook for travellers 
in Constantinople, BtPsa and the Troad, London 
1893, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 

IjlzlL AHMADLt [see isfendiyah ochlcJ. 

KlzlL ARSLAN [see iLCEctstos]. 

^lZlL-BASH (T. "Red head"). The word is 
used in both a general and a specific sense. In general, 
it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ex¬ 
tremist Shl'i sects [see qivlat], which flourished in 


qafawid fjaykbs at 
Ardabll. However, the term was also loosely applied 
to certain non-Turkish-speaking Iranian tribes which 
supported the Safawlds, for instance the tribes of 
Tilish and Karidja-digh (Siyih-kUh), and Kurds 
and Lurs. The great IfUU bdtii tribes (oynnSjt) were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine elans (the 
list in Minorsky, op. «/., 1617, is by no means com¬ 
plete). The most important cymiks Included the 
Ustadilus, Rumltis, Sh5ml0s, Dulgjpidlrs (arabice: 
Dh u T-Kadars), Takkalis, AI shirs and KlfUSrs; 
other tribes, such as the Turkmans, WarsSks and 
Babarlus, arc occasionally listed among the great 
oymaks. During the reign of Shah Isml'tl I [9.0.), 
the SMmlfls were the most powerful of the ftiili-Mjii 











































































































































































































stan, Stuttgart 1921, 58611, V. Peltt, O/erk 
yusnihh IfhU-Kumoo, Samarkand 191a. 

(W. Barthold - C. E. Bosworth) 
RIZIL-tlZEN (in Azeri Turkish "Red River”|, 
the ancient Amardus, a river which (lows through 
Adharbavdian and enters the Caspian Sea forty 
miles east of ScfldRud, "White River", at its 
junction with the river §hlh Rad at Meadjil. Us 
source lies in the province of ArdilSn, and it begins 
by crossing ‘Irak 'Adjarol to the north; its right- 
bank tributary is the Zandj&n, on the left it receives 

southern slopes of Elburz, describing a great arc 
155 mile long and crosses this range through the 
defile of RudbSr and the narrow valley of Rustam- 
**■*■* ' '~~ J ~>f couloir through which rush violent 
• south in winter and from the Caspian 


Uwa Island, 1965; idem t 
B. G. Martin, A preliminary handlist of the Arabic 
inscription 0/ the Eastern African coast, in JR AS 
(1973); P. Garlake, The early Islamic archi¬ 
tecture of the East African coast, r966; W. H. 
Ingrams, Zanzibar, its history and Us people, 
1931; anon., Zanzibar guide , Govt. Printer, 
Zanzibar 1952; D. B. Whitehouse, Excavations 
at SlnSf, In Iran, vii (1969), 62 and pi. VIII. 

(G, S. P. Freehan-Grenville) 
KlZKAHAN [see kilAt], 

KlZLAR AC.IIASt [see ttlz], 

ROCi HlftAR, a name of several towns and 
villages in Asia Minor, derived from Kodja- 
Hisar; compare such names as Kod HisSrl. Koyun 
BWrl, Koyul HisSrl, KeCi Hlslrl and ToWu Hisart. 
ConSusion is often prevented by the addition of the 




Chodzko, Popular poetry of 
r. Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
Rawlinson, in JROS, x, 64; 
, ii, 98; H. L. Rabino, 


1- gHEREFLi Rod Hi;arI (in modem usage Serefli 
Kcflusan, centre of an life (previously kadd 1 ) formerly 
called Esb-kegjt&n, in central Anatolia nowadays 
within the if ( wilaycl ) of Ankara (formerly of Konya), 
the northeastern shores of the Tut 













































































































fcOCl BEC 


German translation by Belirnhauar, entitled Das , 1584. 
.Vastkatndnu, in ZD MO, xvili (1864), 699 ft., based corps, 
on manuscripts now in the Nationalbibiiothek, I Hood. 



-oghli 'Otijman 
to deserving rc’iyi. Af 
extended, and unworthy tc'dyi and Palace nominees 
had received Umars, These made bad and rebellious 
troops. Few bothered to present themselves for 
campaigns. Many had contradictory berdts [g.e.], 
giving rise to disputes and a decline in the respect 
due to the sultan's decrees. Finally, the abolition of 
the yUrUks and milsellems, who had acted as a 
pioneer corps on campaigns, meant that the tima- 
riots, the picked troops of Islam, now had to perform 
meniai tasks. The Janissaries and other kapUfula 
corps (see oanu] had also become corrupt. It was 
again Oademir-oghli 'Othman Pasha who, in 992/ 


rps should receive only enough recruits to replace 
id members. Officers (dibit) of these corps should 
ver be unjustly deposed. 

f<oCi Beg's second risiU is a straightforward 
scriptioa of various state institutions and govern¬ 


mental practices, interspersed 
d liman its purpose was to guide the new and totally iaex- 

ipie was perienced sultan, Ibrahim, and Us language, in 

lominees accordance with that ruler's mental capacities. Is 
ebellious extremely simple (see M. Tayyib Gokbilgm. I A. 
Ives for art. Ibrahim, and ieniHlu). 

IS Bibliography: apart from works mentioned 

> respect above, see also: V. D. Smirnov, Koiybtg OUmiiUt- 

ilition of linstii (sic) i drugit osmanshit pualrli XVII. 

ed as a viha, St. Petersburg 1873 (Turkish text with 

he tima- Russian tr.); Zuhuri Dani;man, K'fi Bey risaUsi, 

perform Istanbul 1972 (introd. and modern Turkish tr.); 
kapl^ula Mebmed SQreyyS, Sidjilli r othmani, iv, 63; 
. It was Bursall Mebmed Tahir, 'Othmanll mU'elli/Uri, 
in 992/ Istanbul 1334/1913-16, ili, xt9ff.; F. Babinger, 
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al-KOHEN al-'ATTA R — KONG 



brewing, fruit juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry lias j attempted to gain power, the resit 
had the Gama! A Mel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, the sons forced him to leave and 
with seven faculties, including one for medicine, Dioulasso, opening a long series ol 
and it also has several Ecoles Nationales (Arts and the two cities. 

Crafts, Meteorology, etc.). From the city of Kong the pow 

The majority of the population is Muslim (7t % aristocracy spread throughout r 

in 1953). The conversion of the Baga and Susu was country, largely as a result of t 

achieved at the beginning of the 19th century by their cavalry. To assure themsel 
the Yattara family, the Diulas. Christianity came remounts, they founded on the 
with the Anglican mission at Fotoba in r86«, and So fma (stallions), 
the Catholic mission, which built the cathedral of While the children of Sekou C 
St. Mary, in 1890. On t8 October 1897 Conakry various appanages, the sixth son. 





















































KONG — KONYA 
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ICON V A 


Contiguous with the enlarged mosque and now 1046/1636 into an imitation of l^Ul^j ‘All Paslja 
entered iron) it is the duodecagonal liirbt named mosque, Topbane, Istanbul. Fragments oi 13th 
alter pcnidj Arslan and dated 6i6-sy/z2i9-2ig. The century ceramic can be seen in the mortar, and 

' ' Except ior Kayka’us I, buried Heavily restored, 1*99/1881, the interior painting is 

lwards this was the mausoleum in the 19th century fairground manner and includes 

a typical folk art representation of the SOlcymaniye 
lUrtyard wall is monumental, Cami, Istanbul, over the mihrih. Kapt Caini, 1060/ 

tals in a style developed from 1650 {Konyah, 439), owes its light, open style to 

Zangid Damascus. The Iplikpi the repairs in 1236/1811*. Abdiilaziz Cami, miniar 

first rebuilt in 733/1332*, but 1293/1876; also replaces an older building, and its 

—■ . florid fieole dcs Beam-Arts appearance is ILkelv in 


cobalt blue grounds. Except ior Kayka’us I, buried Heavily restored, 1299/1881, the 
at Sivas, from 2292 onwards this was the mausoleum in the 19th century fairground n: 
of the dynasty. a typical folk art representation 

Externally, the courtyard wall is monumental, Cami, Istanbul, over the mthrib 

with two marble portals in a style developed from 1650 (Konyah, 429), owes its ii 
















































































kOprOlO 



success (Mebmed Khallfe. Ta’ribh i >_ 

A. Refik in TOEM, supp. [1340], 44), but before 
long bis considerable abilities came to be widely 
recognised. Among his first acts was to deal with 
the Radf-zadeler, who, since the time of Mur&d IV, 
had been engaging in troublesome sectarian quarrels 
in Istanbul and who attempted to provoke such a 
quarrel after Koprulu had been in office only eight 
days. Having tried persuasion, Kdpriiit) caused their 
ringleaders to be banished to Cyprus (see KStib 
Celebi, The balance of truth, tr. G. L. Lewis, London 
1937, 433-4; NalmS, vi, 227if.; Sillbdir, i, 57-9). 
KSprillU continued his efforts to bring peace and 
order to Istanbul. Along with causing the executions 
of certain individuals, among them Ab&sa Ahmed 
Pasha, accused oi laxity in the defence of Bozdia-ada 


1656, marched against Poland with i 
forces; and when be incited the begs 
and Moldavia to act with him, in defiance of the 
Ottomans, the imperial ifiewn iell it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undertaken, firs* by the Khan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Grand 
Vizier (for details, see SaUdgyi Sandor, Eritly es as 
essokkcliti IMari, Budapest 1891, ii, 244 ft). The 
bigs of Wallachia and Moldavia were also replaced 
(N. lorga, Histoirc Acs Remains cl de la romaniU 
orientals, Bucharest 1940, vi, 226 f.; Na'Ima, vi, 
321 ff.). KiipriiKi left Edime on 22 Ramadan ro68/ 
23 June 1658 and went to Belgrade. His army was 
strengthened by Crimean and Cossack forces, by 
the provincial forces from Buda and Silistria, and 















































































kOprOlO 



•itasl, in Rashid, i, 18). 

KSprulU caused the straits at Canakljale to be 
strongly fortified [see <anak-kal'h bochaiI). His 
benefactions, estates, and endowments are to be 

a school and shops in Yanova; a mosque and school 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
of Tarakll in the san^iak of Bolu (see further the 
listing in lA, art. KoprMlcr (G6kbilgin>, vi, 897b). 
His sons-in-law, KIbleli Mustafa Pasha, Kaplan 
Mustafa Pasba. Kara Mustafa Pasha (Merzifonlu) 
[g.t'.i and SiyAwush Pasha, all held high positions 
during his own and his son's Grand Vizierate. 

II. FSdtl Ahmed Pasha (Abu 'l-'Abbas) 
(1045-87/1635-76), the elder son and successor of 
KOprUIO Mebmed PajJja. was born in Koprti in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, he 
studied under the leading learned men of the period, 
first under 'OthniSn Efendi, later under Kara 
Celebi-z&de ‘Abd al-'Azhs Efendi [sec kara-£elebi- 
zlo* (4)]. Through the influence of his father he 
was, while only 16, appointed a moderns, first at 
Isjdridj, then at idkhtl level. Now known as Pajha- 
zSde, bis lessons proved popular, and in 1657 he was 
raised to the $oin-i Human. Shortly after, however, 
upset by gossip amongst the 'utama‘, he abandoned 
Ibe learned profession and took up an administrative 


Suleyman 1 until 1606 (later, in Buda, modified to a 
demand for a single 300,000 ghurush payment like 
that agreed at Zsitva-Torok in 1606). The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and KoprtiUi zade set off from Buda against the 
fortress of Novf Zamky (24 Dim 'l-Hidjdja 2073/ 
30 July 1663; see Katib Mustafa Zuhdi, Ta^rikh i 
Uyvar, Istanbul University TY2488; RSshid, i, 
25 ff.J Diawdhir olUmdrikh). to which he laid siege 
on 17 August and which finally surrendered on 
terms on 21 Sjafar 1074/24 September 1663 (22 
September In Montecuculi, Mt moires is Monlecuculi, 
Paris 1712, 332 ft). Having deputed subordinates to 
take several near-by fortresses, among them Neugrad 
and Nltra, K6prtllU-zade returned with the army 
to winter quartets in Belgrade, intending to move 
out from there against the Austrians in the spring. 
The campaign by the Hungarian commander Zrinyi 
and General Hohenlohe in January 1664, during 
which Berzence, BabOcsa and Pecs were occupied 
{Magyar UlrUntt, iv, 168), led the Grand Vizier to 
move toward Osijek; but on hearing that the local 
commanders had gained control of the situation, 
he returned to Belgrade (21 February 1664). 

The fall of Nov4 Zamky, regarded as the last 
major block to the Turkish advance into Europe, 
had aroused great anxiety in Europe 1 















































KOPROLO 


aims and, in particular, left them in possession of 
NovC Zimky and assured their influence in Transyl¬ 
vania (for a Hungarian view oi the treaty, see 
Magyar UtrUnct, iv, x6g; lor the treaty, see Baron de 

Testa, Rceueil dcs traiUs it la Porte Ottoman, ix. 

Paris 1898, jo II.; Ta'rikh-i Gkiimdni, 90 fl.; Silabdar, 

i, 561; Rajhid, i, 78 11.1. Alter advancing to the area 
of Novi Zaruky, which he bad heard was to be 
besieged, KOpriilu-zade received there the con¬ 
firmed copy ol the peace treaty from Vienna and 
therefore returned to Belgrade where he wintered 
in order to oversee the implementation of the treaty. 
He returned to Edime only in July 1665, and from 
there to Istanbul, inspecting the fortifications of the 

Dardanelles in company with the sultan on the way. 

At a consultative assembly in December 1665, 

K0prOla-zide proposed a major effort to take Kan- 

diya [f.t>.] in Crete, the siege of which had for years 

been the cause of heavy losses; and it was agreed that 
preparations for such a campaign should be put in 
hand. Departing from Edime in llh u M-iCa'da 1076/ 
May r666, Kopnilu-tido crossed from Monemvasia, 
chosen as the mainland base for the campaign, to 

Canea in early November. The fleet was strengthened 

during the course of the winter and spring, and on 

r Dh u 'l-yidjdja 1077/55 May 1667 Kopriilu-eide 
convened an assembly of the leading commanders in 
which the plans for the conduct of the siego were 
laid tDiau&hir al-tawdrihh, fol. rxa; Dcfterdar 
§arl Mebmed Pagha, Zubdal alseaid 3 i c , Suleymaniye- 
Esad Efendi 338a, fols, 4 ff.; Rashid, i, 164 if.). 
The siege was pressed vigorously, with varying 
fortunes, until mid-November when KSpruia-zSdc, 
who had lived in the trenches from the beginning of 
the siege in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
operations for the winter. During this period Kop- 
rblU-iade received Venetian commissioners and 
was in correspondence with both the Doge of Venice 
and the Venetian captain-general Morosini with 
regard to negotiations about the iate of the fortress 
(giau’AUir al-tawSrlkh, Kopriilu Fazil Ahmet Paja, 
1311 Risbld, i, 183 fl.). Both sides gathered rein¬ 
forcements in the spring and, with Kbpriilu-zade 
entering the trenches once more on 12 Mubarram 
1079/22 June 1668, the issue was again hotly con¬ 
tested through the summer (ior details, see DJaadhir 
al-taudrikh : Rashid. i, 208 it.’, Hammer-Purgstall, 
Histoire, xi, 311 ff.). Knowing that KoprulQ-zide 
would accept only the surrender of Kandiya, the 
Venetians approached the sultan, then in YeBighehir 
iUrissa), in Thessaly, for more favourable terms, 
as a result of which Mebemmed IV demanded to 
know ol the Grand Virier the situation, warning 
that it would be impossible to raise men and supplies 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by KOpralti-ride on 8 Rafllab <079/ 
t2 December r658, it was agreed that the fall of 

Kandiya seemed dose at hand, and arrangements 

were made to winter in the trenches (Rashid, i, 

218 fl.). Friction amongst the Venetians and their 
allies led to the withdrawal of the allied fleet at 
the end of August 1669, which act left the Venetians 
little choice but to surrender. After six days oi 
discussion, terms were agreed on 8 Rabl‘ II 1080/ 
5 September 1669 (see Rljhid, i, 240ff., Mu’ahaddt 
Medgmu^asi, ii, 141 ff.; Noradounghian, Reeeuil d'octet 

internationaux de Vempire Ottoman, i, Paris 2897, 

13a ff.). Koprtilu z.'ice received the 80 keys of the 

evacuated city and fortress of Kandiya on 27 Sep¬ 
tember. He remained through the winter to repair 
the fortress and to have a new land survey (<*Mr) 


the Mainotes with a letter which he sent, and he 
forgave their outstanding taxes (for details, see 
Itawdhir at-tawdrlk£, fols. t22ff.; KoprulU-Mehmed 
Asim Bey 724, Ids. 231-6; Bajvekalet arjivi, tahrir 
defterleri; Kwtiy.l Celebi, Seyihat-ndme, viii 498 ff.; 
SilabdSn i, 538). Returning by way of Tekirdagh, 
be arrived in Edime in mid-$afar 1081/early July 
1670 and surrendered the sacred standard to the 

(For diplomatic relations with France in the early 
1670s, leading to a renewal ol the capitulations on 

5 June 1671 (19 Salar 1084I, see J. Chardin, Voyages 

en Perse et autm lieux de fOrient, Paris t8rr, i; 

A. Vandal, L'odyUe d un ambassadeut. Us voyages 
du Marquis de Nointel (1670*80), Paris xgoo; Saint- 
Priest (ed. Sehefer), Mtmoires sut i'ambassada de 
Prance en Turquie, Paris 18771 A. Galland, Journal 
d‘A, Galland pendant son stjour A Constantinople 
(1673-1673), Paris 1881; L. d'Arvieux, Mtmoires 
du chevalier d’Arvieux, Paris 1735, iv; Hammer- 

Purgstall, Histoire, xi, 34s ff. See also imtivIzIt 

ii. The Ottoman empire, esp. at p. 1185a). 

In 1672 a campaign was undertaken against Poland 
on behalf of Peter Doroshenko, hetman of a group 
of Ukrainian Cossacks, who had accepted Ottoman 
suzerainty in 1669; and en 7 Saiar 1083/4 June 1672, 

panied by Mebemmed IV, who was te take an active 
interest in the campaign (for correspondence be¬ 
tween Kijpriilii-zade and the King o! Poland in 
May 1672, see Rashid, i, 261 ff.). The principal 
object oi the campaign, the fortress of Kamencts 
Podolskiy (see gAMANita], was taken on 3 jjjumidi 
1 1083/27 August 1672 after a nine-day siege (N4M 
Yttsuf, Ta'rikh-i ({amanita, Istanbul University 
TY2418; al-Uididj (HAdidil) ‘All, Ta'rtiii 
((amanita, Siilcyroanlyc-Laia Ismail Efendi 308; 
‘Abdl Pasha, I VafiaV-ndme, Sdleymaniye-Haiet 
Efendi 615, Topkapi Sarayi-Bajdat kSjkii 227). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par¬ 
ticularly tho siege of Lwow, compelled the Polish 
King, Michael Wiinowiecki, to sue for peace; and 
terms were agreed at the recently-taken fort (paianha) 
of Buchach (18 October 1672: ‘Abdi Pasha: Rishid. 
i, 284 ff.; Noradounghian, i, 32). The harsh terras 
of the treaty, which included the loss of Podolia 
and the Ukraine and the payment of tribute, made 
it unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their reiusai to 
ratify it and implement its terms led to further 
Ottoman campaigns in the following years, of which 
KSprQltt-zade, once again accompanied by Mebem¬ 
med IV, directed those in 1673 and 1674. In tho 
main action of the former year. KOpriilu-zade was 
appointed commander to save Khotin [g.v.] from 
the attack of John Sobieski, but the fortress was 
lost before he could arrive. The latter year saw a 
successful campaign into the Ukraine (Khotin having 

been retaken by the Khan of the Crimea) in response 

to Russian incursions. KdpriiHl-zHde, now in poor 
health, returned to Edime with the sultan on 23 
Sha'bin 1085/21 November 1674 (see Rijfcid, i, 
317 it), and the campaigns of 2675 and 2676 against 
the Poles were left to others. 

In his last years, Kopriilu-zide's illness worsened 
through bis addiction to drink. Although he fol¬ 
lowed the sultan when the latter left Istanbul for 
Edime with the army in early Sha'bfin 1087/mid- 
October 1676, he was too ill to get even as for as 
Edime and died on the Kara Biber tijtlik, neat 
Ergene kopriisu (between Corlu and KurUatlran), 
on 26 Sha'bSn 1087/3 November 1676 at the age 


Mediterranean . 
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dropsy brought on by drink (SililidSr, i, 650). His 
body was brought to Istanbul and buried in his 
father’s mausoleum near Cenberli Tash. 

KbprUItl-zade's tenure in the Grand Vizierate 
was one of the two or three longest in Ottoman 
history. Tall and stout, with a round face and large 
eyes, he is described as dignified and inspiring 


29 June 1680 he became seventh vizier at the instiga¬ 
tion of his brother-in-law. the Grand Virier Merzifonlu 
Kara Mustafa Pasha [see Kara mustafA pasha, 
mkkzifohluJ. In November of the same year he 
served as guard (muArf/ii) to the WOlide Sultan and 
the princes Suleyman and Ahmed when they went 
to Edime; and he performed the same function the 



to sanction his execution. A little later he was moved 
to the command of Canea, then to that of Kandiya, 
then, in $afar rroo/Dccember 1688, to that of Chios. 

With the war against the Holy League going badly 
for the Ottomans in 1688-9, particularly on the 
Austrian front, it was agreed by the 'ulumd’ to 
recommend to the sultan the appointment of PSdD 
Mustafa Pasha to the Grand Vizierate, and he was 
accordingly summoned to Edime (n McUjarram riot/ 
25 October 1689). His first act was to issue a declara- 
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subjects (re'iiySl by removing a number of onerous 
extraordinary taxes such as the rtsm-i tiamr in 
‘aralt, a recently-Imposed tax on drink which hac 
led many Christian subjects in Rumeli to make 
common cause with the enemy (cf. Zuhial al-i/otoiV. 


battle of Slankamen thus saw not only a serious 
military revetse but also the death of an able Grand 
Vizier from whom much might have been expected. 
Despite a thorough search, Fa<Jfl Mustafa's body 
was not found. (For details, see Siiabdir, ii. 583 « : 



Musiafi determined to march to Belgrade. Semendria 
foil after a three-day siege, on S3 Dh u T-Sidjdja 
1101/a7 September 1690, and Belgrade after an 
eight-day siege, on 4 Muharram 2102/8 October 1690 
(Sil&bdir, U. 501 ff.; ZutnUI al-woWV, fob. 169, 
l?l. 173; RSst)id, ii, 123 ff.; cf. 1. H. Danijiuend, 
Iiahlt Osmanli larihi kronotojisi, Istanbul 1947-55, 
iil, 470). Detachments sent out irom Belgrade suc¬ 
ceeded in taking Boghur-deien (Sabac) and re-estab¬ 
lishing control over the Danube at Orjova but failed 


hi kronotojisi, Istanbul 1947-551 tlie kubbe Ml viziers. The practice of giving gilts 
nts sent out from Belgrade sue- (Hdiyya) to the sultans at tayrams by state oificials 

>ghur-delen (Sabac) and re-estab- was ended. In every provincial city he created coun- 

the Danube at Orjova but failed | ciis of notables tnu^jtis-i »‘yd»), modelled on the 
Imperial ii win, to prevent the growth of local 
despotisms and to check abuses by keeping an eye 
on the judgements and procedures of Mdis and 
norths. In Istanbul, however, his failure to enforce 



should be placed on the throne. When, on 25 Rama- 
d5n 1102/22 June 1691, Suleyman II died, Ahmed II 
ascended the throne without incident and confirmed 
Fldil Mu$fafi Pasha in the Grand Vizierate. 

Having reached Belgrade on 23 Shawwai/20 July, 
FadD Mujtafa bridged the river Sava; and when 
the Austrians, encamped at Varadin (Petrovaradin), 
advanced and then retreated, the Grand Vizier set 
off in pursuit, overriding the advice of his com¬ 
manders that he should await the anivai of the 
Crimean Tatais and the provincial forces. When the 
Ottomans took up a position before the fort of 


father's death. While : 
his second campaign against the Austrians, in 1696, 
he decreed that Nu'tnSn, like the administrators of 
other rich foundations, should take part in the 
campaign, providing 130 infantry. In Muharram 1112/ 
July 1700, Nu'mSn Beg became sixth vizier and was 
betrothed to ‘A’igha Suljln, a daughter of Mustafi II 
(SilituUr Osayli). He became bt&'begi of Erzurum 
ia Raraadin 1112/March 1701 and then, in Djumida I 
1114/October 1702, of Anatolia. His marriage to 
'A’isha Sul(dn, set for the spring oi 1703. 'y a3 
delayed in the confusion surrounding the 1 




position of Mustafa II (9 Rab!‘ II 1115/22 August 
1703), who was replaced by Ahmed III. Following 
this event, Nu'min Pajha was appointed commander 
(vwjd/tg) of Egriboz (Euboea), and by June 1704 
he had become mufujit of Crete, being charged with 
making a land survey (/o(pfc) of the fiefs on the island 
(RSsljid, iii, t37). Transferred to the command of 
Bogjjaz Hij&rl on 26 Shawwii 1117/10 February 1706, 
he was shortly after returned again to Crete. Though 
























































































KOPRCLO — KORCA 


founders of the Democratic Party [see dcmokdat 
p»RTl). Following the 1950 elections he became 
Foreign Minister (1950-5) and Minister of State in 
1956, but resigned from the party on account of a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolution 
of 47 May 1960, he was arrested and briefly detained 
on Yassiada (in the Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leaders were being tried, but he 
was acquitted on all charges. In 1961 he founded 
the short-lived Yen! Democrat Parti (“The New 


rount of a biyydtl ta 3 rikhi. i, Istanbul t926 (revised and co¬ 
nvolution larged edition of the two parts published in 1920-t); 
y detained Milli edebiyyat Hereyanlnln ilk mub/ekdurlert . . . 
where all (“Forerunners of the national literature move- 
id, but he ment"), Istanbul 1938 (contains selections from the 
e founded roth/ldth century poet Edirneli Najml who ex- 
"The New perimented with “pure Turkish”); Turk 4ili « 



many branches of Turkish literature and culture as 
one unit and to have studied its development as a 
whole. In 1924 he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of Turcology (TUrhiyySt EnslilUsit) and 
its organ the TUrkiyySI flfe^witl'asl. Apart from his 
many articles (some of which are independent 
monographs) published in various scholarly journals, 
particularly Uuyit, TUrkiyyal Medimil'ast , Ede- 
biyyit FakUUai MeiimU’tul, Bellcten , Turk hukuh ue 
iklisat tarihi meemuasi, and the Turkish edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of IslSm (tsldm Ansiklopedisi), 
KoprtilU is the author of the following major works: 
TUrkiyye Ta'rig£i, i ("History of Turkey"), Istanbul 
1933 (covers the period up to the settlement of the 


(1131/1719) onwards. 

During the 19th century, the population 
Kara proper and of Diahanabad. the township 
adjoining it to the north-west declined (populations 
of 2,806 and 4,379 respectively on 1901, the propor¬ 
tion of Muslim to Hindus being then 44% and 27%. 

Bibliography: Imperial gaeeteer of India 1 , xv, 
598; District gatilcir of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, x*. Falekpur, Allahabad 1906,105,152, 
154,157-8, 331-8. (C. E. Bos worth ) 

KORCA, modem Turkish Korpe, Greek Korytsa, 
Ottoman Gdrridie, all from the Slavic topoaym 
“Gorica.”), the ouly urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, situated at the edge oi 
the homonymous plain at the foot of the Morave 
Mountains, which constitute the natural barrier 


















































KORCA 


»6j 

between the Korin plain and Macedonia. Korfa was I possession (GOkbilgin, Edinu tie Pops livisi, 426). 
one of the most important towns founded by the In poi/t«yj-6 the same person constructed a mosque 
Ottomans in Albania. Throughout the Ottoman and some other buildings in the village of Pisfeopiye 

























































































KORCA — KORDOFAN 


large urban settlement fell prey to the disorder 
which at that time reigned supreme. The French 
consul of Thessaloniki, FElix Beaujour, and the 
British traveller Colonel Leake, both writing in the 
first decade of the 19th century, *' 


Wiesbaden 1976, 7t. (The Tapu di/un, preserved 
in Istanbul and Sofia, have not yet been published). 

KORDOFAN (Kurdufan) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan lying west 



speaking (Justin Godart, L'Albanie cn sgit, 

192a, 94). The total number in the district ol KorEa 
was 39,533 Muslims and 17,671 others. At present, 
the number of inhabitants of the town has passed 
the 50.000 mark. 

KorEa is the native town of the “Ottoman Montes¬ 
quieu", KoEi Beg (g.cj. His family lies buried in the 
yard of the Mfrflkhor Mosque. The famous Ilian him¬ 
self rests, according to Bursall Mehmed TShlr's 
' 0 (hmdnU mh’illtfieri, in the graveyard along the 
Manastlr Road, but according to Babinger (G«- 
sckichtsckreiber, 183), in the yard of the KorEa mosque 
itself. The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt, 
Muhammad c AIi [j.t.] also came from KorEa. 

KorEa is today a modem industrial centre, manu¬ 
facturing textiles. The mosque of MlrSkhor Ilvis Beg 
remains standing and is, together with the liirbe of 
the Beg, an officially-recognised Monument of Cul¬ 
ture. It lost its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultural Revolution of the spring of 19*7. 
The mosque is ono of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture in the country, a 
building which contributed considerably to the for¬ 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 


produces Kordofin's main export, gum 
(he baihab tree (Acacta lateral). The Nuba Mountains 
are inhabited by a medley of ethnic groups, whose 
generic name, Nuba, conceals a linguistic and ethnic 
diversity which defies generalisations; at least thirty 
lauguages belonging to several different language 
groups are spoken. In the 20th century, partly 
because of colonial policies, the Nuba have in¬ 
creasingly moved their settlements down from the 
mountains onto the plains below. 

Neither the name nor any certain information about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic geographi¬ 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain be said 
of the early peopling of KordofSn or of the course 
or chronology of the Arab immigration. A letter from 
the ruler of Borafl dated 794/1391 to Sultan al-?ihir 
Barkuk ol Egypt may imply the penetration of 
Sjudham and other Arab nomads through Kordofan 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (al- Kalkashandi, 
al-a c sba, viii, 116-18; Yusuf Fadl Hasan, The 
Arabs and the Sudan, 163), but ol the two possible 
directions from which the original Arab nuclei of the 
modem Bakk^ra tribes might have ■ ‘ 


















































































KORDOFAN — K0RFOZ, KORFOS 


tian advance, the Khalifa 'Abdaiiahi ordered MabmGd 
Ahmad to ma r ch east with the bulk of the forces of 
KordofSn and Dir FOr. After the defeat at Karrari 
(Omdurman) on a September 1898, the Khalifa with¬ 
drew into eastern Kordofan to Shirk avia; he was 
hunted down and killed at Umm Dibaykarat, near 
KostI, on 34 November 1899. 

Condominium rule 1898-19}$ and inde¬ 
pendence. At the outset of Anglo-Egyptian Con¬ 
dominium rule in the Sudan, Kordofin was in a state 
of chaos; bands of Mahdist supporters roamed un¬ 
checked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 
both as a result of the deliberate policy of the Khalifa 

and through the loss of herds and slaves. Order was 

gradually imposed by punitive patrols, the Nuba 

under their makk s (chiefs) and kudfUrs (ritual experts) 

forming particularly strong pockets of resistance until 

the 1920s. By 1911 the railway joined al- Ubavyid to 
Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the 1920s direct military administration gave 

way to "Indirect rule", and local administration 

carue to be largely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the Kab&blsh under a strong leader. Sir 
'All al-TGm Fadl Allah SSlim (1874-1958). prospered; 
others, such as the Hamar, were re-assembled from 
the fragments left by the Mahdiyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew rapidly as the centre for the gum trade. 

Since independence (1 January 1956) Kordofan has 
been one of the most prosperous and peaceful regions 
of the Sudan, although the rapid encroachment of 

the desert has become a major threat. Provincial and 

local government reorgans-ation in the early r970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader- 
ship to the administrators and locally-elected com¬ 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 

Bibliography: A comprehensive bibliography 

numerous articles in Sudan Nolls and Records, 
Khartoum 1918-; see also R. Hill, A biographical 
dictionary of the Sudan 1 , London 1967. 

Geography: K. M. Barbour, The republic of the 
Sudan: a regional geography, London 1961; M. 
Bom, Zentralhoriofan, Marburger Geographic he 
Schriften, Heft 35, Marburg 1965: M. Baumer, 
Ecolegie et amfnagement des p&tvragis an Kordofan 
(Rjpubliqus iu Soudan), unpublished thesis 1968, 
University dc Montpellier, Faculty des Sciences; 
D. Roden, The descent of the Nuba, in The Geo¬ 
graphical Magacine, xlii (1969), 200-7; C- F. March, 
Kordofan Province, in A griculture in the Sudan, ed. 
J. D. Tothill, London 194", 827 30. 

Ethnography: out-of-date but still basic are 
A. H. MacMichael, The tribes of Northern and 
Central Kordofan, Cambridge 191a, and A history 
of the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1923, 3 vols. 
Relevant anthropological monographs include S. F. 
Nadel, The Nuba, Loudon 1947; I. Cunnison, 
Buggers Arabs, Oxford I9$$;T. Asad, The Kababish 
Arabs, London 1970; J. C. Faris, Nuba personal art, 
Loudon 1972; and a number of papers in Essays in 
Sudan ethnography, ed. 1. Cunnison and W. James, 
London 1972. A linguistic survey is given in A. N. 
Tucker and M. A. Bryan, The Non-Bantu languages 
of North-Eastern Africa, London 1956. 

History: Yusul Fadl Hasan, The Arabs and the 
Sudan, Edinburgh 1967; R. J. Elies, The kingdom 
of Tegali, in Sudan Notes and Records, xviil/t 
(*935). *-36; J. W. Kenrick, The kingdom of Tegali, 
1931-46, in ibid., xxix (1948) X43-50; R. S. O'Fahey 
and J, L. Spaulding, H&shim and the Musabba*dl, 
in BSOAS, xxx/a (197a) 3*6-33; eidem, Kingdoms 
os the Sudan, London 2974; R- S. O’Fahey, Kordo¬ 


fan in the eighteenth century, in Sudan Notes and 
Records, liv (1973) 32-42; R. L. Hill, Egypt in the 
Sudan, London 2958; G. Douin, Histoire dtt Soudan 
tgyptien, i (all published), Cairo X944; Hasan 
Ahmad Ibrahim, Muhammad <Alt fi 'I-Sudan, 
Khartoum n-d.; P. M. Holt, The Mahdist state in 
the Sudan iSSr-igyS 1 , London 1970; ‘Awad ‘Abd 

al-Hadl al-'Ata, Ta'rihh Kurdufdn al-siyasi fi'l- 

mahdiyya, Khartoum 1973; Isma'U 'Abd al- K.idir 

al-Kurdufani, Sa'idat al-muslahil bi-siral al-imdm 
al-mahdi, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim Abu Salim, 
Khartoum 1971; P. M. Holt, A modern history of 
the Sudan 1 , London X963; K. D. D. Henderson, 
The making of the modem Sudan, London 1953, 42- 
98 on Kordofan; Local government and politics in 
the Sudan, ed. J. Howell, Khartoum 1974. 

(R- S. OTrrav) 

KORDOS, the Ottoman Turkish name of the 

ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea [y.o.]. 

It has a naturally fortified citadel (’AxpoxiptvOog) 

overlooking a fertile plain (whose main product is 

currants) and dominating the isthmus between 
continental Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as the two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byiantine rule up to 1210, when it 
was conquered by the Crusaders; it passed to the 
Florentine family of the Accigfuoll (1358), to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1393). to the Hospitallers 
of Rhodes (moo) and again to the Greeks (1404)- The 
region of Corinth was at tacked by fbe Turks of Aydln 

iu 1327, and in 13S1 it is reported to have been 

deserted owing to Turkish raids. The city was at¬ 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenos in 139s and 
conquered after a siege by Mebemmed II la 1438. In 
1488-9 Corinth had a Christian population of ap¬ 
proximately 18,000; after ca. 1400 the existence of 
Albanian settlements was signalled for the region. 
According to Ewliyi Celebi, it formed a sandjak of 
the e yd let of the Morea (Sey&bat-nime, i, 185). In t6m 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; In t682 it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in >715, Finally, in t832 (the second 
year of the Greek War of Independence) it was taken 
by the Greeks. 

Bibliography: A. Bon ,Le Plloponnise bysantin 
jugu’en 1304, Paris >951; idem, La Morlc ftanque, 
Paris 1969; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotal grcc it 
Morie, revised edition London 1973; A. Birken, 
Die Provinxen des Omanischen Reiches, Wiesbaden 
197$, $3, t»5; Cf. also 0. Barkan, 894 (148811489) 
yilt cicyesinin lahsilStuia dil mnhasebe bildnfolan, 
In Belgeltr, i (1964), 104: A. Cerlinl, Nuove letters ii 
Marino Samuto il Pecehio, In Bibliofilia, xlii (1941), 
330. (E. A. Zachariadou) 

KORFOZ, KORFUS (the first spelling in e.g. PM 
Rets and Rlsjtid, the second in Pciewl), tho Turkish 
name for the is I a a d of Corf u off the coast of Epirus. 
Piri Rc’ls gives a full account of the island, together 
with a map, in his Bahriyye (ed. Kahle, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926-7, i, 113-16. No. 54). The Ottomans 
never succeeded in dislodging from Corfu the Vene¬ 
tians, who controlled it from the opening of the 15th 
century until 1797, but there were two major Turkish 

The first took place in Rabi' 1 944/August 1537 
in the reign of SilleymSn the Magnificent. The fleet 
assembled in spring of that year at Awlonya under the 
great coreair captain Khavr al-DIn Barbarossa and 
Lutfl Fasha, then third virier [g.ra.j, with the sultan 
in charge of the land forces. The town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
winter, the Turks withdrew, the sultan returning to 


























































































































































BORON — KOSE DAGH 


In tie reign o( SuIaymSa I, according to a lahr'.r 
dtfieri utilised by M. T. Gdkbilgin (BdUlcn. xx, 280, 
327). Koron was lie seat ol a kiil with a revenue 

oi 150 akles per annum, in Lhe sandjat of Modon, 

liwS of Mora. The fortress and its dependent territo¬ 
ries formed an imperial fief (S4 iss-i hUmdyUn) which 
yielded 162,081 akles of revenue per annum: these 

revenues, according to Th. Spandugino, Cnmmerlarii, 

78, were bestowed with those of Modon by Bsyazld II 

Later in the Iith/i6th century (by 991/1582: cf. 
Gokbilgin, foe. rtf.) the farin’ of Boron was annexed 
to the sandjak of Merestre (Mistra). At this time the 
town contained 300 Christian and to Jewish house¬ 
holds; the entire Muslim population of garrison 
officials and some 300 kai^r neferall must have been 
what it appears to have remained in succeeding 
centuries (cf. the testimony of EvliyS Celebi for the 
late 17th century and Leake for the early 19th), i.e. 

Western travellers apart, Boron was visited in 
1040/1630-1 by the Ottoman historian Peiewl 
(TiVfii, Istanbul 1283, i, 17a) who recalls the events 
ol a century previously, and, later In the century 
(«668) by Ewliyi Celebi, who has left a description 
of the fortress and its inhabitants ( Seydhat-ndme, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7 to 1938, viii, 326-33: cf. Ulrich 
Wolfart Die Reisen de s Evliya Celebi durck die Morea, 
Inaug.-Diss., Munich 1970, 59-66). 

In the Sacra Liga War of 1095/1684 to 1110/1699, 
Boron was the first fortified place to fall to Venice 
in the course of her reconquest oi the Morea, despite 
a vigorous defence and attempts to relieve the 
garrison by land. (Piumidl 'l-jkhir 1086/25 June to 
7 August 1685; cf. Silabdar, Td’rikh, Istanbul 1928, 
it, 218 ff.j Pietro Garzoni, op. oil., 101, 107-17; 
Alessandro Locate!!!, Raeconto kislorico della Veneta 
gtterra in Levanle ... 1684-1690, Colonia 1691,124-38, 
ij8. 

Boron was recovered for the Ottomans by the 
Grand Vizier Corlulu ‘All Pasia in Sha'bSn 1x27/ 
August 1715. In this last phase, the town and its 
trade insensibly declined. Leake, in 1805. found that 
the export of silk and olive-oil, which down to the 

1770s had supported four French merchant bouses, 

was no longer flourishing: the harbour, blocked and 

ruinous already at the time of Bernard Randolph's 
visit in the late 17th century, offered only an insecure 
anchorage, while the town itself was much affected 
by the depredations of the "Janissaries of Koroni" 
(W. M. Leake, Travels in the Morea, London 1830, 
i, 485). Boron finally passed from Ottoman, and 

Islamic, rule in the course of tho Greek War of 

Independence. 

Bibliography (apart from works already cited 

in the text): Plans and perspective views of the 

fortress and town of Boron as it appeared at the 
time of the Venetian reconqucst (1685) are given 

by P. M. Corooelli, Memorie istoriographiche de ' 

Regni della Morea', Venice n.<L, 56-77; cf. 0. 
Dapper, Nauuheurigc Benhrymng van Morea, 
Amsterdam 1688, 23-30. The most accessible 
recent description of the fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews, Castles of the Morea. Princeton, N.J. 1955 
(= Gennadeion Monographs, iv), 11-23, with 
extensive further bibliography of western sources. 
Cf. also Plrf Reds, Kitab-i Bahriyyt, Istanbul 1935, 
300-6; SiUbdar FlndlklBI Metuned Agio, Niifret- 
name, ed. Parmaksizoglu, Istanbul 1960-9, ii/2, 
334; Rashid, Td’rikh. Istanbul 1282/1863,12,126-7. 

(C. J. Heywood) 

BORVUREK, Esls BehIdj, modern Turkish 


orthography EmIs BehIc KonyOrbk, Turkish poet 
(1891-1949). Born in Istanbul, the son of an army 
doctor, he attended schools in Salonica, Osktib 

(Skopje) and Istanbul and graduated from the School 

of Political Science [Mekleb-i mUlkiyye) in 1913. He 

served as a diplomat in Bucarest (1915) and Budapest 

(1916-22) and as a civil servant in various ministries. 

He died in Ankara on 18 October 1949. Like most 

poets ol his generation, Enls BehIdj wrote poems in 
the style and manner of the JTmeet-i fUnun school 
[g.v.j and of its extension, the Feigr-i ill [9.0.] one, in 
*arii4 metre and with an artificial language loaded 
with Arabic and Persian elements, and published 
them mainly in the periodical gukbil (1912-14) until 
he came under the influence of Piyi’ (Ziya) Gbkaip 
[4.V.], who was leading the "national literature 1 ' trend 
illi eJebiyySI jgereydnt). Under Goknlp's guidance, 
he switched to syllabic metro {hedge ccmxi ), spoken 
Turkish and "national" themes, and soon became one 
of the five leading young exponents of syllabic metre 
known as kediinih btsh skd'iri (the others being Khalid 
Fakhri (Ozansoy), Orkhan Seyfi (Orhou), Yusuf 
Diya* (Orta*) and Firuk Nafidh (Caml.bel)). IvoryU- 
rek was particularly successful, with an original 
approach and style, in his epic poems (e-g. Milli 
neshidc, SUwdriler) and in his evocative tales of the 
exploits of Turkish seamen in the Mediterranean 
(e.g. GemidgUer, Wenedihli *or;d» *ii(, U gJmrsm 
baikin). He published his collected poems in Mirdlk 
("The legacy", Istanbul 1927). His GUnejm 61 unit 
(“The death of the sun"), containing his later, less 
interesting, poems, was posthumously published, 
with a new edition of Mirdtk, by F. Tevetoglu as 
Enis Bektf Koryiireh'lex, Miras ve liunejin Mmti', 
Ankara 1971. During the last years of his fife he was 
subject to depression and wrote old style pseudo¬ 
mystic poems of mediocre quality supposedly inspired 
by a nth/i7«h century iheykk, VarieUd-i Suleyman, 
Ankara 1949- 

Bibliograpky: Sadettin Nuzhet Ergun, Turk 
fairleri, iv, 1287-91; Ali HQseyiu, art. E.B.K. in 
A yltk ansiklopedi, i, 85; F- Tevetoglu, in op. oil., 
Introd., vt-Iii; Kenan AkyUz, Bali les.rir.de Turk 
Siiri anlolojisi’. Ankara 1970; Behcet Necatigii, 

Edebiyaltmixda isimler soslUgU*, Istanbul 1975. 

(FahIr lz) 

ROSE D AGH . a land-corridor some 50 miles/ 

80 km- to the norib-west of SIwas where there took 

place in 641/1243, probably on 6 SJiawwai/26 June, 
the decisive battle which opened up Asia Minor 
to the Mongols and sounded the knell for the Saldjilk 
sultanate of Rttm. The first contacts of the Mongols 

and SaljjjQks went back to the last years of ‘Ala’ 

ah Din KaykuMd I [9.0.], but at that time Anatolia 

already effected by the Mongols for the latter really 

to have any plans for conquering it. It was only 
under Kayhbusraw II [q.v .] that the threat took 

definite shape, without one being able to ascertain 

how far the invaders intended to advance. However, 
after the Great Man Ogedey's death, the new 
Mongol head of the Caucasian region, Baycjju, seized 
Eraerum in the midst of the winter of 1242, and thus 
opened up the way into Asia Minor for the following 

The sources give few details about the campaign 
and the battle. KaylJjusraw seems only very late to 
have fully realised the seriousness and imminence of 
the danger, lie summoned forces together, comprising 

Greeks and “Franks”, onding up with what was 
certainly a force numerically superior to Baydju's. 




























London 19&8; J. Matuz, Dtr Nudergang ier ana- 
tolischen Seldschuksn bsi KOsek-Dagh, in Central 
Asiatic Jnal., xvii (1973), 180-99. 

(Ct. Cxhek) 

ROSE mIjujAl [see MlggALOrjiLi:). 

KOSEM WALIDE or KOSEM SULTAN, called 
MAhpavkar (ea. 1589-1651), wile ol the Ottoman 
sultan Ahmad I and mother ol the sultans MurSd 
IV and Ibrahim I [q.w.]. She was Greek by birth, 
and achieved power in the first place through the 
harem, exercising a decisive influence in the state 
daring the reigns of her two sons and of her grandson 
Mebemmed IV. 

The views put forward concerning her origin and 
her first name—Nasya being derived from Anastasia 
(Ahmed Refill, K ailnlar sallamll, Istanbul 133:, 47- 
8, deriving information from Guer, Maun ct usages 


Kasim, trom killing Ibrahim also (Sagredo, Histoire 
is l'smpire ottoman, Amsterdam 173s, vi, 417; Vanel, 
Abrtgi nouveau is /' histoire gtnirale Acs Turcs, Paris 
1689, ii, 545: Histoire ies grands visits, Paris 1676,34; 
Du Loir, Voyages, Paris 1634. 117; von Hammer, 
GOR). 

Together with the Grand Vizier Bara Mustafa 
Pasha [q.v.] she became most active in affairs when 
Ibrahim succeeded to the throne after Murad’s death 
on 16 Sliawwal 1049/9 February 1640 (Na'irna, iii, 
429), especially as her son gradually became more 

penditure involved having disastrous repercussions on 
the treasury (Ivatib Celebi, op. cit., ii, 309 It.). He 
subsequently came under the influence of other 
Palace women, and Kosem Walidc therefore lost her 
‘ cy and left the Saray-i QieiUt-i ‘Amirs to 



Kigali, Istanbul 1940; iv, 181; B. Kerestedjian, 
Quslquss mattriaux pour un iictionnaire slymologique 
is la langur torque, London 29x2, s.v. keuttmsn and 
ksusen ; Radloff, Vertush sines WOrterbuches isr Tdrh~ 


without a care, independent"). 

Through her beauty and intelligence, Kosem 
Waiide was especially attractive to Ahmad I, and 
drew ahead of more senior wives in the palace. She 
bore the sultan four sons—Murid, SulaymSn, 
Ibrahim and Rasim—and three daughters—‘A’isjia, 
Fatima and Qiawharl&an (Von Hammer, GOR; cf. 
NaTma, TVrigi, Istanbul 1280, ill, 67 If ). These 
daughters she subsequently used to consolidate her 
political influence by strategic marriages to different 

After Ahmad I’« death on 22 Dfcu T-Ka'da 1026/ 
23 November 1617, she supported the succession of 
his brother Mu?(afa I, under whose feeble rule she 
eras able to exercise effective power in the state. 
Mustafa’s deposition three months later was a set- 


itnciais, obtained 
after a meeting with her at T°pkapl, dethroned 
Ibrahim and put In his place his eldest son, the seven- 
years old prince Melrenuned on 18 Radjab 1058/ 
8 August 1648 (Na'irna, iv, 314,319; Kara Celebi-zdde 
•Abd al-'AxIz Efendl, Rn teu/al al-abrir Hayli, Istanbul 
Univ. Library Turkish ms. 2635, pp. 9 If.; Mebmed 
Khallfe. Ta'riib-i-Qhilmini, Istanbul 1340, aiff.; 
Murid Bey. Ta’rlii-i-Abu 't-FSrtik. Istanbul 1339, 
iv, 48). Ten days later, Ibrahim was strangled by the 
executioner Kara 'All, for fear that his partisans 
might attempt a restoration, with the consent of his 
mother and with a /aired from the S8ay44 al-tstim 
(Kara Celebl-zade, op. cit., 27-30. 57 ft). 

With Mebemmed IVs * 

power started to revive, 
titles like Bflyflk Walk 


influence 


































authority of the Janissary agios was wrong, and 
TurkhAn Sultan, Mebemmed's mother and Ibrahim's 
widow, became her rival; this rivalry, and mis¬ 
understandings between the state officials and the 
Janissaries (Na^mS, v, 7), caused disturbances in 
Istanbul and Anatolia. Kosem Walide and her sup¬ 
porters therefore decided to replace Mebemmed with 
his brother Siitaymdn, whose mother DilSshub Sultan 
was regarded as unlikely to interfere in state matters. 
But TurkfcSn Sulfin learnt of these intentions 



at Cskildai, completed in 1060/1650 (AyvSnsariyi 
fjusayn, Wadlkat al-diaudmi’, Istanbul 1381, ii, 
184-s) and the Walide KhSa in Istanbul, built in 
1056/1646 iEwliva’ Celebi, Scydlwt-uimc, Istanbul 


Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 

II. Jira, 538a, 339b, 340b etc.) mentions a (ioA-bcgi 
among the chief commanders of the army of Bukhari. 
In the 17th century ko sA-begis did not apparently play 
an Important role in the khanate of Bukhara. The 

































































































































KOSHMA — lfO$OWA, KOSOVO 











































































































(456 A.U.), the town was fortified by the Byzantine 
emperors Anastasus (491-518) and Justinian (527-65) 
(Procopius, De ae&ificiis, Bonn, iii/c, 307) and 
resisted attacks by the Avars. In 679 it was destroyed 
by the Bulgliars of the Man Asparukh. 

The fishing station set on the ruins of the ancient 

the writings of Byzantine authors of the 9th and 
20th centuries, while the map drawn up in 548/1254 
by alTdrts! (9.11.) calls it TamfSnS (P. A. Joubert, 
Geographic d'Eilrisi, ii, Paris 1840, 382). In the rath 
century. Italian nautical maos give the name Co- 


Dunng the Russo-Turkish war of 1806-12, KSs- 
tendje was captured by the Cossacks (1809), who 
destroyed the fortress and the town, reducing it to 
the status of a village. Returned to tho Ottoman 
Empire by the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), Kdstendje 
was surrounded by a fine of fortifications. In 18:9 the 
town surrendered to the Russians without a struggle 
and its defences were dismantled. During the Crimean 
War the French troops of General Canrobert, in 
alliance with the Ottomans, disembarked at KOstendie 
(July 1854) but remained there only for a short time. 
In 1857, a British company, The Danube and Black 






















































kOstendje— kotoko 


iomdnilor ("Documents concerning the 
r the Rumanians”), i/i, i 79, iii/i, 74, 176, 
lunger, Osmanh impatalorlugunda toprak 
arazi kanunlari ve kanun apikmalaU, 
[962, 217-8; Voyages dn Sr. A. ic la 


which is in fact the name oi a northern group of 
Kotoko, first known to visitors coming from Bornu. 
Makari is the most important dialect among the 
northern Kotoko, as Lagwane (often spelled Logone) 






line ann/e darn la Levant, ii, Paris 1846, 178-9; 
Ionescu de la Brad, Excursion agricole dans la 
plaint de la Dobrodja, Constantinople 1850, 34-5: 
Th. Forester. The Danube and the. Black Sea, 
Memoir on Heir junction by a railway between 
Tchemavoda and the free port 0/ Kustendje..., 
London 1857. 56-68; C. Allard, Souvenirs d'Orient. 
La Dobroutcke, Paris 1859, 33! Baron d'Hogguer, 
Renseignements sur fa Dobrodja, Bucarest 1879, 
34-8; G. Noradourghien, Kecueil d'octet inter- 
nationaur de l'Empire Ottoman, iv, Paris 1903,189, 
art. 46; A. Decei, in lA (s.v. Dobruca). 

(Marie M. Aixxandrescu-Dersca BiacAitu) 


dialect prevails, and almost 
speak the Arabic dialect of tt 
dialects belong to the cent 
Chadian languages. They an 


The Kotoko are considered direct descendants of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the historical tradi¬ 
tions of Kanem [y.r.] and Bomu [g.».] refer as the 
early inhabitants of the area around Lake Chad. 



in later. Each of these ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately in homogeneous villages. The Kotoko live 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agriculture. 
The grassland between the rivers is left for the Arab 

The etymological origin of the name Kotoko is 
obscure. Some authors referred to them as Makari, 



























































































KOTWAL— KOUANDfe 



ed. Syed Nawab Ali, Baroda i 
piled in Gujjjarat, IJ75/1761J, 















































































































(Diyarbakr); East; Pulur (Erzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Akgndng (Malatya); Eastern Black Sea: Be$ikd(liU 
(Trabion), Akpinar (Samsun); Western Black Sea: 
GiJIkby (Kastamonu); Marmara and Thrace: Kepir- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Arifiye {limit), Savajtepe (Bali- 
kesir); Aegean: Kralfullu (Iimir), Ortaklar (Aydin): 
Mediterranean: Aksu (Antalya), DUiiqi (Adana), 
GSnen (Iaparta); Central Anatolia: Hasanoglan 
(Ankara), Pamukpinar (Sivas), PaiarSren (Kayseri), 
CUteler (Eskijehir), Ivrii (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad¬ 
mitting students with five years' village schooling 
(or three years' village schooling with two years’ 
estra training) and giving a five-year course of in¬ 
struction. The syllabus, which allowed great freedom 
of variety according to local conditions and require¬ 
ments, consisted mainly of "cultural sublects" 
(Turkish, history, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, a foreign language, military 
science and art) for sa hours per week; agricultural 
subjects (fanning, gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, fishing, etc.) for rt hours per 
week; and technical subjects (metal working, 
carpentry, building, tailoring and dress-making, etc.) 


without abating between their supporters and nccus- 

cmotional issue. In spite of the rapid industrialisation 
of Turkey since 1950 and subsequent migration of 
great numbers of villagers to the cities, which has 

leading intellectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Mahmut 
Makal (b. 1930), Fakir Baykurl (b. 1919), Talip 
Apaydin (b. 1926), Dursun Akqam (b. 1930) and 
Mehmet Bajaran (b. 1926), celebrate each year the 
date of April iy, the anniversary of the founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-opening. 

The only notable objection to the conception of 
Village Instates among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kemal Tahir [9.1/.] in his novel Boxhriaki 
cekirieh (“The Seed in the Steppe", Istanbul 196?), 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation in rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolution. 

Bibliography: I. Bajgoi and H. E. Wilson, 
Educational problems in Turkey, Bloomington, 
Indiana 1968; Fay Kirby, The Village Institute 
movement oj Turkey, unpublished D. Ed. disserta¬ 
tion, Teachers' College, Columbia University i960, 
revised Turkish edition: Tilrkiye'de kby enstituleri. 





























KOY ENSTtTOLERl — KOZAN 





































































who were also concerned lest the Sultan's direct 
influence be extended into the region. The (CSzan- 
oghlu family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in tbe middle years of the 19th century. In 1863 the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of the military 
"Reform Division” {Flrka-yi Jflabiyye) to Iskende- 
rQn; various members of the KozSn-oghullarl went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at resistance, the family finally submitted. Several of 


part of the sandiak of Krtije, together with the fold's 
of Matja and Ohdri (cf. F. Seiner, Ergibnisse iet 
VoIksiiMung in Albanian in dem con den 6sterr.- 
ungarischen Truppen 1916-1918 besetstm Gebiele, 
Vienna-Loipzig X9aa, 14). In the independent Alba¬ 
nian state the area of KrujS became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Diirres (of. Albania. Geographical 
Handbook Serna, Naval Intelligence Division, Oxford 
t943> >46). After 1949J the position of the town was 
affected by various administrative changes; cf. Die 






















































KRUJE — SUBADABAD 


VerwaUungseinstellung und die Entwiehlung der Be- 
ublkctung in Albanien, Wisseuschaftlicbcr Dienst 
Siidosteuropa (Mdnchen; SUdost Institute, iii, No. zo 
(1934). 2ti-z6, passim. Ia present-day Albania lie 
district [rreihe) of Kruje covers an area ol 607 sq. kin. 
and had a population of 70,700 in 1971 (of. Vjetari 
slalistihor i RJ'EB.-t971 din 1971, TiranC 1973, 34). 
The number of inhabitants of the town itself, which is 
known for the characteristic architecture of its 
buildings (cf. Koco Zheku, La KuUe (manoir) de Kruje, 
. Deuxiemc Conference Acs Etudes Albanologiques, ii, 


sische Studien, Vienna 1853-4,1, 87, and J. Mailer, 
Albanien, Rumelien uni die dsterrrichisch-monle- 
negrische Grdnu, Oder slalislisch-lopographische 
Darslellung der Paschalihs Skutari, Prisennd, ipek, 
Toli-Monastir, Jakova, Tirana , Kavaja , Elbassan , 
uni Okrida, so wie des GrSnzdistricts von Budua in 
Osterreiekisck-Albanien, nock tigtnen Beobachtungcn 
dargeslcllt, Prague 1844, 72 (for descriptions of 
Kruje in the first half of the 29th century); A. 
Doson, Excursion en Alkanic, in Bull. Ac la Soe. Ac 
Giographie (Paris), 8” aerie, i* (1873), 6x6 (lor a 



Deutsch-Turkischen Veresmgung, is [1928], Heft 8/9, 
148-9; Heft 10, X64-5; and idem, With the Dervishes 
of Krooya, in The Sphere, cxvii (1929), no. 1525,63. 1 
For photographs of the tekke, see E. Rossi, Credent1 I 
td usi dei Beklasd, in Studi e materiali di storia delle \ 
religioni, xviii [194Z], 60-80). Until 1967, the tekke was 
the seat of a gjysh (grandfather) who had tinder his 
jurisdiction the prefectures of Tirana, Durres and 
ShkodSr. These constituted one of the six zones into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative purposes (cf. S. Skendi, Albania, New 
York 1938, 294). 

Bibliography: In addition to the references I 
given in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albane■ I 


their line jewelry, gold and silver smithing. 

Bibliography: Geiger el at., Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus, The Hague 1959; Narodl 
Dagestana, Moscow 1955. See also okoaisoXv, 
DAR&UIN, gAYTAg, gUMUg and lam. 

(R. Wix mas) 

KUbAdAbAd, a residence of the Rum 
Saldjfljt ‘AIS’ al-DIn Kaylfubid 1 (£16-34/1019-37) 
[j.v.j on the west bank of the Lake Beyjchir, «. 
zoo km. south-west of Konya. On the spur of the 
GUlltice Daglari, probably in 624/1227 chosen by 
Kayl^uMd I as a site for its scenic qualities, a palace- 
city was constructed under the direction oi Sa e d 
al-DIn Kopek, his Court Architect and Master of the 




































KUBADABAD — gUBADHIYAN 


[amtr-i sjyikar u mi'mdr). The first palace I 


, which included fine glazed pottery 


enclosure perhaps to be identified as an enclosure for 
animals. Unambiguous evidence for continued 
building activity is provided by an inscription, dated 
633/1136, commemorating the foundation of a mosque 
by Badr al-DIn SutAslj, governor (wd/1) of gubadd- 
bad, later transferred to the mosque at Kiirtler Koyu, 
at a distance of ca. 3 km. to the south. The palace- 
city was inhabited temporarily by Ghiyitl? al-DIn 
Kavkhusraw XI (634-44/1239-46) too and finally also 
by 'Izz al-DIn KaykA’us II [g.v.] (during his second 
reign 653-9/1237-61), but its importance must have 
declined sharply after tho occupation of Anatolia by 
the Mongols (641/1243). 

The ruins were identified in 1949 by M. Zeki 0 ' 


•amir al-'Ald'iyya fi 'l-umdr al- 
‘Ald’iyya, tr. H. W. Duda, Die Sellsckuken- 
gesekickte dcs Ibtt Bibi, Copenhagen 2939, 146-8, 
>49i «53i 208, 209, 218, 919, 332, 333t additional 
information in the chronicle of Karim al-DIn 
Mahmtid AksarAyl, Musa mural al-akkbdr; F. 
Ijiltan, Die SeldschukcnCesekiekU das Ahsardyi 
(— Sammlung Orientallscher Arbciten, xii) Leipzig 
1943, 33. Full use of the written sources was made 
by I. H. KonyaJi, Alanya (Aldtyye), Istanbul 1946, 
77-9; M. Zeki Oral, Kubaddbat bulundu, in Amt, 
i/to (1949), 2, 23; idem, Kubdd-A hid tuutl Wanda ? 
in ildhiyat FahuUesi Dergisi (1953), 171-208; L. A. 



symbols and labulous creatures, or trees of life which 
may well be allusions to paradise. Finally there are 
stylised animal figures, with falcons or horses to¬ 
gether with game animals like foxes, hares, deer, 
bears, etc. Tile fragments proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing similar 
monographic themes. This revetment, however, is 
possibly datable to a later phase ol decoration. 

In addition to these considerable series of tiles, 1 
which are particularly important as one of the 
earliest known examples in architecture of tile- 
decoration with figural subjects, there were also 
excavated in the greater palace fragments of window- 
screens of mosaic faience, as well as vestiges of 
moulded stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
and some figural stone reliefs. Together with numer- 


giscker Anteiger, ixxxiv/4 (1969 [1970]), 438-506: 
F. Tunfdag, Die Menschendarstellung au/ einer 
Karreefliese vox Kobadabad, in of. oil., 494-6; G. 
Oney, Die Karutflieun im Orossen Palast mn 
Kobadabad, in op. oil., 496-300; J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Lee inscriptions, in op. cil., 500-5; Mehmet Onder, 
Kubaddbdd (inilerinde Sultan Aldeddin Keykubdd 
I. in iki porlresi, in Sax at Tariki Vil/igi, iii (1969- 
70), 121-4; G. Oney, Kubadabad ceramics, in The 
art ol Iran and Anatolia /ram the nth to ike ijtk 
century A.D, (= Colloquies on art and archaeology 
in Asia, iv), London 1974, 68-74; M. Meinccke, 
Fayencedekorationen seldschukischer Sakralbaulen in 
Kleinasien (■= Istanbuler Mitteilungen—Beiheft 
xiii), Tubingen 1976, index. (M. Meihxckx) 
gUBABHIYAN, KuwAbhiyAk, in mediaeval 







































KUBADHIYAN— KUBAN 
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KUBAN 


great province, which is divided into 7 districts 
(Yeya, Temriik, Kawkarski, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
[in Turkish: "much oil”), Laba, Batt&lpashinsk), was 
estimated at about 32,000 sq. miles. 

Klaproth, Tableau iu Cauease, Paris 1827, 89, 
estimated the tribes of the Kuban at about too, 000 
families. According to the Russian Encyclopaedia, 
the native population in about i86x was 200,000 
men (?), but as a result of expatriations en masse. 


southeast of the Sea of A»v and later of the struggle 
of the Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban, 

In the 16th century, Moscow's interest in the 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by the marriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with the Kabardian princess, Maria 
Temriikovna, in t56r. Soon afterwards Sul (in Selim 
II sent KSshn Pasha to Astrakhan, and Dewlet-Giray 
of the Crimea invaded Kabarda. 

In 1 'So the Cossacks aooeared before Azov, a 



district. According to a bold conjecture of Marquart, 
ibid., 37, 161, 164, Kuban is to be read lor DObS 
(•KubS), which according to Cardlzl (quoting 
Eiayhinl. at. joi/9t«) formed the southern boundary 
of the MaiiSr (Magyars) and to the south of which 
(on the left bank) lived (Ibn Rusta, 139) the Twl&s, 
probably an Alin [7.1/.] tribe (cf. the southern Ossete 
tribe of Tual-t3 and the na m e of the Alins: As). On 
the other hand, Mas'udI {Murid! al-tkahab, ii, 43-6) 
says that the immediate neighbours of the Alio were 
the Kasak living between the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. The Kasfcak (a parallel form is al-Kisakiyya, 
Mas'Udl, Tantnh, tyy) are the Cerkes, whom the 
Russian chronicles call Kasogl and with whom the 
Russian principality of Tmutarakan (on the peninsula 
of Taman in the 9th to the nth century) had con¬ 
tinuous relations. 

The later history of the territory of Kuban is at 
first the story of the struggle between the Russians 
and Ottomans, and more particularly the Khins of 
the Crimea, for the possession of the fertile plains 


Golendjik on the Black Sea. In 1838 Novorossisk 
(Tsemes) was founded on the site ot the old Turkish 
fortress of Sudjuk-Kal'a. After risings provoked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimov in 1861 carried out an en¬ 
veloping manoeuvre with the object of making the 
highlanders descend into the pains and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrate 
to Turkey. According to native sources (H. Bammate, 
in the Revue Politique Internationale, Nov.-Dee. 1918), 
75,000 (?) refugoes left the Caucasus in 1864; Russian 
sources give the number of emigrants at 13,58b from 
1871 til! 84. In 1864. the Russians reached the passes 
of the ebain of the Western Caucasus. 

Bibliography: Cf. the articles Aaggiz, ***?. 
Cerkes, and al-kabk. Archaeoiogy:E. H. Minns, 
Scythians and Creeks, Oxford 1913. 634-8 gives a 
complete bibliography; N. Rostov tie (f, Iranians 
and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford 1922. All the 

Caucasus are in B. Latyschev, Scytkica et cauatsica 
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KUBAN — KUBBA 


e vettribus scriptoribus graeais ft latints, in Zap. calotte rising from the cube of ma 

Rust. Arkh. obfbt. (1890-1906). Similar passages in This evolution of a rounded vai 

the Arabic geographers have been translated by dome required the insertion ot at 

N. Karaulov, Sbtnnik matnialm ... hmkasa, mediate story, the drum, and led 



the mashhad is not only a grave, but a memorial in 
the wider sense, which as a place o( pilgrimage 
ImahSr) attracts numerous visitors and has certain 
rites associated with it, that is to say, it is not a 
burial-place for any Muslim, but a tomb and also a 
place ol worship lor saints” (M. van Berchem, in 
E, Dios, Churasanischi BavienkmdUr [to be quoted 
as Ch. Bdkm ,], 89). The general term in Shi'i lands for 
the tomb of a saint is ttnam-iida or fhtih-xadc. In lands 
where Arabic is spoken, these domed tombs are called 
marbitf, skaykh. wali, ndbi, and as places of pilgrimage, 
mak&m. 

Form, evolution and embellishment The 
original form ol the tmbba is a square building covered 
by a dome, which evolved from the domed house of 
the peoples ol the desert and became stereotyped as a 
monumental lorm. In the process, the very low-lying 
vaulting of the dwellinghousc, which is only a flat 


Caspian Sea. Type D is found among the nomads 
ol the high Algerian plateau and follows the local 
style of building in clay of the nomad territory, 
with the egg-shaped dome and the usually tapering 

In view ol this undoubtedly popular origin ol the 
kubba, we can hardly agree with the common assump¬ 
tion that the open type of kxbba —a dome on four 
pillars—as represented in the Cubola in Palermo, b 
the oldest in the Maghrib (Marqab, op. dl., 532). 
Several frubbas of the cemetery of Kayrawjn might, 
according to Mar^ais, date from the same time as the 
domes ol the Great Mosque (cf. Marcais, op. til., fig. 
•7). To the same group also appears to belong the 
bubba of Sidi el-Mazeri in Monastir which can be dated 
to the 6th/t2lh century. 

In al-'UbbAd al-Sutll ("the Lower") near Tlcmcen, 
Algeria, there axe still several pre-Marlnid fiuMas (in. 













































KUBBA 





















































































KUBBA 


k. [n the more eastern Anatolian towns like I new types of artistic interest being created. The 
, ftaysariyya etc., the system of transition with polygonal shape continues. The buildings show a 
, most used in Iran and Syria, predominates. stereometrically clear articulation of the t 











































KUBBA 
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KUBBA — SUBBAT al-HAWA 1 


himself (1794-1846) was published at Baku in 1926 | 



not a* all neat to the Equator. T 
name of this town, which has indeed a genuine gt 
graphical existence, was written in Arabic sen 
Orayn/Uzayn (cf. Ibn Rustih, 22, tr, 

and n. 6, with bibl.; al-Mas'Udi, Tanhlh, ed. §4> 
Cairo 1357/1937, 192), and then, by means of 
wrong reading, Arlu u v J : it is under tltis latl 


exists. This is recorded by al-Kindl {Fadd'xl Afip, ed. 
finest, r 4 7, II. 14-15; cf. al-Makrizi, Khifal, ii, Bilik 
>853, 201, I. 21; 202, 1L 3-31) as a palace built by 
ystim b. Harihama, governor of Egypt in 194-5/ 
809-it on a spur of the MufcaHam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed on the fall of the 1'fllunid 
dynasty and no trace of it exists. The exact site has 
been disputed, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site later occupied 
by the AyyObid Citadel of Cairo (K. A. C. Creswell, 
The Muslim architecture of Egypt, ii, Oxford 1939, 6, 
and references) than higher on the Mukaltam hills 
in the neighbourhood of the Fkthuid mashhad , 
generally known as the Mashhad al-EluyOsM- The 
r. The site of this Rubbat al-Hawi* was subsequently con- 
e geo- verted Into a cemetery, and various mosques, which 
script bave equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
tr, 19 there (P. Casanova, Histoire et description de la 

saw.' CUadelte du Caite [= MM AFC VI], Paris 1894, 


Though the possibility that the Caireuo Kubbat 
al-Hawi’ may be identified with the presumed 
I P.'nimid observatory on the Muxallam hills must be 
























































































































































it from the poll-tax. 

Bibliography: H. F. Schumann, Mongolian 
tributary practices of the thirteenth century, in 
HJAS, xiv (1956), 304-89; J. M. Smith, Jr., 
Mongol and nomadic taxation, in HJAS, xxx 
(1970), 46-85; I. P. Petrushevsky, 2 ttnlcdie 1 
agrarnle otnosheniva v. leant Xlll-XtV tn>., 
Moscow-Leningrad *960, 360-9; G. Doerfor, TUr- 
hische nnd Mongolische Clemente irn Ncuper- 
sischen, i, Wiesbaden 1963, 387-91; and see (or 
this tax in Persia, KhahAdj 2. Persia. 

[D. 0, Morgan'! 

KUBILAY. Mongol Great Jfliin (1260-94I. the 
brother and successor o( Mtingkc was born It 

I2«5- In 1251 Mongke entrusted him with the ad¬ 
ministration of Northern China, and he took part 
in the subsequent war which his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The conquest 
of the Sung was finally completed only during his 
own reign (r279), when the whole of China was again 

tenth century. Already in 1260 he had transferred 
the capital of the Empire from Karakorum (7.11. j to 
Peking, in Mongol Khin-Ballgb [7.0.], i.e. "Khan’s 
Town", and in 1271 he proclaimed the foundation of 
the Yiian Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chinese 
Official Dynasties. His right to the JSjSnate was at 
first disputed by his younger brother Arlgh Boko, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only In 2264; the struggle was then taken 
up by Kaydu [?.v.], who remained a thorn in Kubi- 


pursue his studies of kaldm, but came instead under 
the influence of a certain B&bl Farad] Tabrlrl, who 
persuaded him definitively to abandon his concern 
with the external religious sciences and to devote 
himself fully to the SOfI path. He then spent some 
time in the company of two other preceptors, 
‘AmmSr b. YSsir al-BidilsI and Ismi‘11 al- KasrI, 
from both of whom he received the ritual kbirka, 
before returning to Shaykh RflxblhSO iu Egypt. By 
then, RuabDian evidently regarded Kubrfi as fully 
mature, for in about 540/1145 he sent him back to 
Kh'irazm with full authority to train and initiate 
disciples. KubrS swiftly gathered a large following, 
including a remarkable number of individuals who 
attained prominence in their own right as gnostics 
and writers on Sufism; he is, in fact, frequently 
designated as wali-turdst, the “manufacturer of 
saints". Among his foremost disciples were Madjd 
al-Dln Baghdadi (d. 616(1219), Nadjm al-DIn D5ya 
RS2I (d. 654/1256; author of the celebrated Sflfl 
compendium Mtrsdd al-hbdd, ed. Amin RiyibI, 
Tehran 1352/2972; Eng. tr. Hamid Algar, The path 
of Cod's bondsmen from origin to return, forthcoming), 
Sa'd al-Dln iJamQya (d. 650/1252), Bibi Kamil 
Djandl, Sayl al-Din Bakharz! (d. 638/1260; cl. Sa'Id 
NailsI, Sayf al-Din Bikharsi, in Madyallay Danish- 
hada i AJabiyydt, ii/4 [Tir 1334/October 1955], 1-25, 
and Trad] Afshir, Sargudhasht-i Sayf al-Din Bahharsi, 
Tehran 1341/1962), and Radi al-Dln ‘Ail Lali (d. 
642/1244). Kubra died during the Mongol conquest 
of FCb'arasm in 617/1220; according lo the tradi- 
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KUBRUS 


in history, although its importance has sometimes Muslin Syria.) For two-and-a halt centuries longer, 

overrated. Lying on tho main sea routes of the there persisted the intermediate status of Cyprus 

t, within striking distance oi the mainland, the between the Roman Emperor and the caliph. The 
has always been in a dependent position to island tvas normally used as a base for Arab maritime 
against Asia 
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KUBRUS 


Force in Cyprus (U.N.F.I.C.Y.P.). Creek Cypriots III died aged 63. S. Kyprianou succeeded him as 
dominated the greater part of the Republic. A President, and Bishop Chrysostomos of Paphos was 
U.N. mediator, Galo Plaza, began his work in elected head of the Orthodot Church of Cyprus in 
March 1963. Makarios and Klijiik did not act to- the course of the year. Intercommunal talks 'were 
gether any more, nor did the cabinet or parliament. resumed in January 1978 under auspices of the 
Makarios kept on insisting that the imposed con- U.N.O. Secretary General between Kyprianou and 


is impracticable. Kilpiik maintained that Dcnktag. 


a limitation of independence was necessary- for the 

never be treated as a minority, and proposed taksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parties was able to make 


Bibliography: The fundamental work oi 
reference is Sir George HOI, A history of Cyprus, 
4 vols., Cambridge 1940-2, repr. 1972. Bibliog- 



Clerides and R. Denklap, both lawyers by profession. 
Intercommunal talks were continued by them in 
1973 without significant results, and on 13 February 
1973 Deoktas announced the formation of a separate 
Turkish state in the northern half of Cyprus. The 
intercommunal talks were resumed in Vienna in 
April under the auspices of U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

On 3 August 1977. President Archbishop Makarios 


















































(i93?)i ■ 67 ff.; C. D. Cobham, Excerpta Cypria, 
Cambridge 190a, 1929*, repr. Nicosia 1969; 
N. Crawshaw, The Cyprus revolt, London 1978; 
B. Darkot, art. Ktbrts, in lA, vi, 672-6; E.-N. 
Drelepy, Is co-nplol de Chypre, Brussek 1965; 
T. Ehrlich, Cyprus ipsS-1967. International crises 
and the role of law, London 1974; A. Emilianid6s, 
Histoire de Chyprt (— Que sais-jc, 1009), Paris 
>963*1 N. Erim, Bildigim vc g&rdiigum dlfiiler 
ifinde Kttris, Ankara ad. [1978); H. Eroglu, 
Kibns uyu;ma:ligive Kibns Ban> harehdli, Ankara 
>9751 E- Fcdden and J. Thomson, Crusader castles, 
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mittelallcr, Wiesbaden 1964 i *- Abh. K.M., xxxv 
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to civil war, Harmondsivorth >964; Sir Hugh Foot, 
A start in freedom, London 19641 F- Franc, Dir 
Zypernkonflikt: Chronologic, Pressedohumente, Bib¬ 
liographic, Hamburg 1976; A. Gaciofclu, Ingitiz 
idarcsinde Kibns 2878-/960. /, Istanbul 1960; 
T. Gbkbilgin, Venedik da lit ar/ivindeki r esikalar 
... Sultan Sdleyman devri bclgcleri, in Bdgeler, i 
(1965), 119*420; (G. Grivas) C. Foley. cd„ The 
memoirs of General Grivas, London >964; A. H. 


Assises des Bourgeois", in Kev. hist, du droit 
franfais el /Iranger, xxxii (1954), >98 «., 358 
H. D. Purcell, Cyprus, London 1969 (excellent 
historical survey] 1 H. Sahilliojlu, Csmanh idarcs¬ 
inde Kibns’in ilh yih biltfesi 7 Ekim ijyr -7 Ehim 
157a, in Bdgeler IV (>967) L, 1-33; SelSnikf 
Mustafa, Ta’rikh, Istanbul >s8r, repr. Freiburg 
1970 (Ms. Millet 33> to bo preleired); R. Stephens, 
Cyprus, a place of arms, London-New York 1966 
(good history of Greco-Anglo-Turkish conflict); 
Sir Ronald Storrs, Orientations, London >945* 
>949*1 G. T6n6kidis, Chypre, histoire r/cente el 
perspectives d'avenir, Paris 1964; 5- Turan, art. 
Pertev Pafa Mehrned, in lA, ix, 552-4; idem, 
Piydle Pafa, in ibid., 366-9; idem, Lola Mustafa 
Pafa hakkinda notlar ve vesikalar, in Belleten, xxii 
(>958); S. G. Xydis, Cyprus, conflict and concilia¬ 
tion >954-2858, Columbus, Ohio 1967; idem, 
Cyprus, reluctant republic. The Hague 1973; idem. 
Towards toil and moil in Cyprus, in MEJ, xx 
(>966), 1-X9; Zlwer [Pasha] Klbrlf ta’rIM, 
Lefkosha 13x2. (A. H. de Gkoot) 

KUBU. a sub-district (kecamatan) of the regency 
(kabupaten) of Pcntianak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, in the Indonesian 
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KUpA' 


RUpA'A, a group of Arab tribes of obscure I al-Amidi, al-Mu 3 taliJ wo 'l mukhtalij, cd. Krenkc 
origin. The opinions of the genealogists about their Cairo 1354, 57-8; and see on Salama b. al-Ya‘bi 

















































































































































































































KL'DAMA 


297/910, or shortly thereafter. to the maJjlis al-zimam caliph". His attack 
in the dhrin (U-mafbrit when Abu M-Hasan b. al- been written in the 
Furit (4.0.) appointed his son. al-Mubassin, as head dissociate hiinseif (r 
of that office Ithus according to Yakfit, vi. 205, the possibility rental 
whose account however contradicts reports that ities by the name o 
al-Mtibassin was in charge of the dlwdn aJ-tiagknbl ; easily be confused, 
(c) that he was alive in 320/931; and (d) that he was member of a Chris 
the author of a Kilib at-Khar&dt. which has survived secretary who occup 














































































































































rabi 1 , Beirut 1399/1971, 322). Tie attribution to 
Kudama existed as early as the dth/isth century 
(see Na£d, in trod., 15-20, 60-1; Bonebakker, Some 
early definitions of the Tawriya , The Hague 1966, 
48-9 note). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works men¬ 
tioned in the text: Kudama b. Dja'far, Kitdb 
al-Kharidi (1) ed. de Coejc in DC A , vi, 184-266 
(selections from part 5 and 6). (2) A. Ben Shemesh, 
Taxation in Islam, ii: Quddma b. Ja’far's Kitdb 
at-Kharadi. Part Seven, Leiden 1965; (3) Kitdb 
al-Kharddi. ed. H. Khadlwdjam, Tehran 1974 
(part 5); idem. Qfardhir al-alfdf, ed. Muhammad 
Mubyi al-Din 'Abd al-Hamld. Cairo 1350/1932: 
idem, The Kitdb Naqial-Si'r. ed. S. A. Bonebakker, 
Leiden 1956: introduction, text, apparatus. The ed. 
by Kama! Mustafa. Cairo 1382/1962, reproduces the 
text of this edition without the apparatus but adds 
an index of proper names; earlier editions published 
in Istanbul, Lucknow and Cairo can be disre¬ 
garded; Ibn Abi ’l.l$ba‘, nodi' at-Kur'iin, ed. 
yiini Muhammad Sharaf. Cairo 1377/1957, 4, 14 
(see also index); idem, Takrir al-tabbir, ed. Sharai, 
Cairo 1583/1963, 83, 87, 406 (see also index); §afl 
al-Dln al-Hilli, Shark nl-Kasida al-badi'iyya, Cairo 
1317/1899, 73; de Slane, Notice sur Codama el see 
icrits, in JA, xx (1862), 155-81; Brockelmaan, I, 
228, S I, 406-7; B. Tabana, Kudama b. Dia'far 
oca Tnokd al-adabi, Cairo 2373/1954 (fundamental 
work). A. Makki, Quddma b. Ga'far et son oeuvre, 
unpublished thesis, Paris 1955 (not available to 
the author of this article); A. Trabulsi, La critique 
poltiquc dcs asabes, Damascus 1956, index (un¬ 
critical); D. Sourdel, Lt vizirat 'abbaside, Damascus 
1959-60, index; M, Mandur, ol-Saki al-manha 4 il 
‘ind al-'arab, Cairo n.d., 63-9; I. Kratchkovsky, 
Deux chapitres inliits de toeuvre de Kratchkovsky, 
in AIEO, xx (1962), 65-78; Sh. M. ‘Ayyad, Kitdb 
Arislufdlis fi l-slji'r, Cairo 1387/1967. =33-4. 249. 
257-8, 266-7: F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography *, Leiden 1968,116-7, 272,506,543-4! 
W. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung und grieckische 
Poetik, Beirut 1969, ss, 59-60, 66, 99, 108; idem, 
Literary theory: the problem of its efficiency, in 
Arabic poetry: theory and development, ed. G. E. 
von Grunebaum, Wiesbaden 1973, 30-3, 40-1 (both 
fundamental works); S. A. Bonebakker, Aspects 
of the history of literary rhetoric and poetics wi 
Arabic literature, in Viator, i, (1970), 90-5; R. Ja¬ 
cobi, Dichtung und Liige in der arabischen Literatim- 
theorie, in 1 st., xlix (1972). 85-99; G. Schoeler, 
Die Eintcilung der Diehter bei den Arabcrn, in 
ZDMG, cxxiii (1973). 12-6; idem, Einige Grand- 

arabischen Literalurlheorie, Wiesbaden 1975, index; 
J. Cb. Burge], Die beste Dichtung ist die liigcn- 
reichste, in Oriens, xxiii-xxiv (1974). 36-7, 55-62; 
Seigin, GAS. ii, 105-6, 623. 

(S. A. Bonebakker) 

al-kcds, the most common Arabic name 


1, The Islamic history of Jerusalem clearly falls Into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, ihe 
possession of the city was contested between Islam 
and Christianity and between many Islamic princes 
and factions. After the bloodless and poorly-recorded 

spicuous tribal commander, the history of the period 
was solemnly inaugurated by the erection of the 
marvellous Dome of the Rock, the majestic testimony 


to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul¬ 
minated in the vicissitudes of the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devastations of the first half of the 
7th/i3th century, which, with the exclusion of the 
buildings on the Temple area and the Holy Sepulchre, 
left Jerusalem a heap of ruins. 

The subsequent six hundred years were com¬ 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life of an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to the exactions of rapacious officials and notables, 
oflen also lo tribulations at the hands ol seditious 
fetlatln or uomads. But, in conformity with the 
religious policy of the MamlQks and Ottomans, and 
with the general spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by its holy character. The many MamIQk 
buildings still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulayman's wall encircling it manifest this trend to 

The modern history of Jerusalem begins with its 
conquest by Ibrahim Pavjja in 1831. The reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad c Ali could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, to whose control the city 
reverted in 1840. The restrictions imposed on the 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris¬ 
tian buildings and institutions were elected both 
inside and outside the old city. The improved living 
conditions (albeit still very hard) induced many 
religious persons to settle In Jerusalem. By about 
1880 Jews formed the majority of the population. 
Jerusalem became the capital of a miitasarrlfllk, 
whose governor was directly responsible to the 

capital of mandatory Palestine. In December 1949 
the Stale ol Israel made it its capital and seat oi 
government (a step not recognised internationally). 
Fortunately, the war of 1967 and the events fol¬ 
lowing it have not changed the historical character 
of the old city, while the new city has immensely 
expanded in every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at present one feels 
in it the pulse of an active and vigorous community. 

Mudjir at*Din aMUlayml, tbe excellent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his book al-Uns aL&falU 
bi-ta'rikfi al-Kuds xva '1-KhalU in 900J1494-5, rightly 
observes (p. 6) that besides material of the type of 
the faili'it (“Praises ol the excellence of the city"), 
‘“Umar’s conquest" and stories about the Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useful 
about the history of the city had been written before 
him. He explains this deficiency partly by tho inter¬ 
ruption of the Muslim tradition by the Christian 
conquest (a32, 262, etc.) and mentions the symbolic 
fact that Abu T-Kasim ai-Makkl, who had compiled 
a book on the subject, was killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (264). The intrinsic reason for 
the absence of coherent information was, of course, 
the character of Jerusalem as a holy diy which lived 
on the care lavished on it from outside, rather than 
being itself of political, administrative or cultural 
significance. Consequently, the presentation of its 
history must be cne of highlights rather than a 

I. The first six hundred years 

a. Names. In early Islam the full name of Jerusalem 
was Iliya' mailnat bayt at-makdis, "Aelia, the city 
of the Temple" (Tabari, i, 2360, 1. 23). In practice, 
IliyS*. or, more commonly, bayt al-mahdis, were used. 
Iliya’ (pronounced in three different ways, Bakri, 
Mu'jam, ed. 2945, i, 134, 1. 5; 227), is the Roman 
Aelia, but since this origin was u ’ “ 

Muslim scholars, they suggested v; 











































fantastic is Ibn ‘Aalkir, ii, 3:3 (pseudo-WSIjidl), 
where the treaty is made with twenty Jews headed 
by Yisuf (a scribal error for Yflsha') b. NOn. This is 
a ''harmonising” legend; a Jew, bearing the same 
name as the Jewish conqueror of the Holy Land, 
delivers it into the hands of the Muslims. 

3. The beginnings of IslamistUion. Tabari, 1, 2408, fL, 
and many later Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph 'llmar, but 
all we have about it are legends whose easily recognis¬ 
able tendencies betray their worthlessness. According 
to one school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by rubble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous Ka'b al-Abbir [j.r. ] suggested to ‘Umar 
to pray behind the Holy Rock so that the two kiblas 
should be in front of him (see $ 2, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims should turn f ’ " 


(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims) to tho poor of the city. 
Umm al-Darda’, the wife of the wise hid’ of Damas¬ 
cus, spent every year sis months in Jerusalem, where 
"she sat among the poor" (Uns, 234). These and 

betray early Christian influence. 

The Islamic conquest threw the Christian com¬ 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
no new one was appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in early 
Islamic times is almost as obscure as that of the 
Jewish spiritual leadership in the country during 
that period, But Jerusalem retained largely its 
Christian character. As ai-Mufeaddasi tells us (282, 
1. 16 ff.), the Christian holidays regulated the rhythm 
of the year also for the Muslim population, and 
through Jerusalem and the hermits populating the 
















































obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the Pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
is in flagrant contradiction to trustworthy reports that 
Umayyad caliphs made the pilgrimage themselves. 

Nlsir-l Khusraw. who visited Jerusalem in 439/ 
1047, reports that people in Palestine who were un¬ 
able lo make the haijdi, assembled in Jerusalem 
ira-bi-mawkt/ bi-island, "and performed the wiiAii/", 
the standing in the presence of God which was the 
main ceremony at the sacred mountain of ‘Arafat 
[}.«>.]. This statement, which has sometimes been I 
adduced as a corroboration of Goldzihcr's thesis, I 


great architectural achievements, the masdiuL al-afcd 
and the dir al-imdra, see section B. New gates were 
added (lbn Kathtr, xi, 226, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscription of al-Hadigjiiji, at 
that time governor of Filasf In, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd al-Malik collapsed) 
and the road to Jerusalem was repaired (mentioned 
also in a Jewish sourco), its milestones receiving Arab 
inscriptions (UCEA, no. rj). It is evident that such 
comprehensive building operations must have had a 
considerable impact on the composition of Jerusa¬ 
lem's population. 
































































































































































































































































































































only assigned place ol exil 
empire [Disciatgcs from 
imprisonments in Mamluk 


















































































































the safety of Jerusalem by 
military means. During almost the entire Turkish 
period, well into the second half of the 19th century, 
Jerusalem's development was impeded by this lack 
of security. The safety of the travellers between 
Ramin and Jerusalem, that is, the bulk of visitors 
from abroad, was entrusted already under Sulaymin 
to the Aba Ghosh, a rural clan after which the 
picturesque village Karyat al-'Anab west of Jerusa¬ 
lem was renamed. Complaints that bedouins mur¬ 
dered Muslim inhabitants, burnt copies of the 
Kur’in and taxed Muslim pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem are officially noted already in 991/1583 
(U. Heyd, OIIomh documents on Palestine I5j*-i«i5, 
Oxford i960, no. 43). An imperial order of toi3/r6t4 
exempts the fiefholders in the sa/ujjafr of Jerusalem 
from participation in military expeditions outside 
the sandiak, because this was "the border of ‘Arabi- 


connectcd with it only for short periods naturally 
precluded healthy developments. But it had also its 
advantages. Since few Turks settled permanently in 
Jerusalem, its Arab character was preserved and 
germs of local autonomy developed. Popular risings, 

chased a particularly oppressive (or weak) governor 
from the city. A more constant factor was the rise 
of families becoming powerful by the holding of 
well-paid religious offices, tax-farming, the ad¬ 
ministration of «pa£/s and by acting as protectors 
of villages (in which capacity they also mostly 
succeeded in acquiring large holdings of land). The 
well-known families of the Khatlb. KhSlidI (see 
see- ra, above) ‘Aland, Aa|4rf, Dadjhnl, Husaynl, 


long centuries of Otto- 














































































"American colony" in the north, largely inhabited 
by Swedes, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma Lagerldf's famous novel Jerusalem (1901-2) 
depicts, besides the religious and personal plights of 
Swedish pilgrims, also local representatives oi Islamic 
mysticism, inspired probably by the imam of the 
SJjaykjj Ejarrih mosque near the American colony, 
who was a leading SOfl. 

The events of the Young Turkish revolution of 
2908, the disappointment following it and of World 
War I, with its terrible sufferings by an oppressive 
military dictatorship, famine and epidemics and the 
subsequent shrinking of the population—all these 
belong to the general history of the country. An 
otten-reproduced photograph shows the British 
general Allenby entering the Holy City on it De¬ 
cember 1917 on foot, displaying Christian humility. 

ij. After 1917. The military government of the 
British occupation army was replaced by civil 
administration on 1 July 2920. Jerusalem, as the 


Agnon, Nobel Prize winner) and artists of all descrip¬ 
tions created a lively intellectual atmosphere. The 
Government Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Ahmad S&mib al- Kh&lidi. laid the foundations for 
the rise of a new generation of Arab intellectuals in 
the country. Younger writers connected with the 
Government Department of Education, such as lsblk 
Miss al-Husaynl and A. L. TlbSwI. published the 
first fruits of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
Is'af al-Naibhsblbl, KDalll al-SakSklnl and Khalil 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing in the world of 
Arabic letters. Alongside with all these develop¬ 
ments much of the traditional life of the various 
communities and their subsections continued almost 
unchanged. 

Jews affected the destinies of Jerusalem more than 
that of any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April 1920 with 
several Jews and Arabs killed and many wounded. 
Al-Hadidi Amin al-llusaynl, who had been con¬ 
demned to death by a military court as main hi- 

amnesty grat 
Sir Herbert I 
pointed by him 
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M^KUDS 



the Muslim M'akj several ancient drinking fountains 
and the market of the cotton merchants were re¬ 
stored, existing mosques were repaired, and two new 
mosques were built. 

Besides the monuments described in part B. and 
the vibrant tolklife in the Old City, Jerusalem offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
(“Rockefeller") Museum contains unique exhibits 
from Khlrbat al-Maffljar (q.ti.J and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The KhMidivva 
library in the Old Q'ty possesses valuable manu¬ 
scripts, including some not listed in the Barudim4l 
al-maklaba at-HULdivva. Jerusalem 1318, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew University. The 
Oriental reading room of the University library is 
an exceptionally good working library for Islamic 
studies. The Institute ol Asian and African Studies 
of the Hebrew University harbours, among other 
collections, a Concordance of Pre-Idamk and Early 
Islamic Poetry, comprising at present over a million- 
and-half index cards, while the newly created 
L. A. Mayer Memorial Institute of Islamic Art 
(oliicially opened on 9 October 1974] can boast of 
exquisite examples of Islamic art and workmanship. 

Additional Bibliography (see the sources 
cited in the article and in mlastIn). General: 
‘Amman University, Ta‘nte bildd al-S&a’m minal- 
tarn al-sidis lid 'l-karn cl sdbi* ‘ajjrwa, Beirut 
>9741 ‘Aril aI-*Arif, al-Mtifaffal fi ta‘rtkh at-Kuds, 

Jerusalem icjbi ; h. Ashtor, An Arabic book on the 


dom, Loudon 1971 (with a bibliography). 

Section I. F. M. Abel, La prise de Jerusalem 
par Us Arabes, in Conferences de Saint tilienne, 
xgio-11, 107-44; S. Assal and L. A. Mayer, Sefer 
ha-yishuv, ii. Jerusalem 1944 (sourcebook on the 
history of Palestine 637-1098, quoting the sources 
in their original scripts and languages); VV. Caskel, 
Iter Felsendom und die Wallfahrl noth Jerusalem, 
in Arbeilsgenieiuschaft fur Forsskung des Landes 
Nordrluin-West/alen, Geisteswissensehafun, cxiv 
(1962); B. Dinur, Pilgrims’ inscriptions in the 
Temple area from the beginning of the Arabic 
period, in Judah and Jerusalem , ed. Israel Explor. 
Soc. 1957, 85-9 (with bibliography); S. D. Goitein, 
Jerusalem in its Arab period, 678-/099, in Ye- 
rushatayim, iv (1952), 83-103 (Hebr.); idem, The 
Arable names of Jerusalem, in Judah L. Zlotnik 
Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem 1950, 62-6 (Hebr.); 
M. Gil, The Jcurish quarters in Jerusalem during 
its first Muslim period (638-/099), in Sheslem 
Annual, iii (1977), *9-40 (detailed bibliography); 
idem. The historical background of the erection of 
the Dome of the Rock, in JAOS, lxx (1950), 104-8; 
idem. Letter from Jerusalem, in J. A'. Epstein 
Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem 1950, 191-6 (Hebr.); 
Mem, Contemporary letters on the capture oj Jeru¬ 
salem by the Crusaders, in Journal of Jewish 
Studies, ili, (London 1952), 162-77; idem, Letters 
from Palestine during the Crusaders' period, in 

Yeruskalayim, ii/j (1955), 54-70; idem. New sources 
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SOHlSTfcN or KUHISTAN 


fCuhistan, especially foe through trade bet' 
KirmSn and Khur&sin. The province was fui 
noted for a very fine linen woven there, which 






















































Olid iihmid 
only rarely 



and comm. V. Minorsky, § 23,11— surtiia), and Guz- should be noted, had a great deal oi first-hand ex- 

gin | Hudtid a-'Slam, } 23.31— sang i surma ); in pctience oi metallurgy. Equally confirmatory is the 

MSzandarin, Stoat near SBrl UludSd al-'ilam, evidence of al-Kh-arazml. ed. E. Wiedemann, Bel 

§ 32.23—surma) and Tabarist&n (Ibn IsfandiySc, I rage, xxfv, in SPMSE (1911), 93, and Kasbanl, 19“. 

Ta’rtHi-i Tabaristdn, tr. E. G. Browne, 33—surma); 344. It therefore seems reasonable to assert that the 

and in QjibSl province, Ml. Damavand (Abfi Dulaf, kuju mined at Isfahan was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 

al-Risdla al-Ugintyya, ed. V. Minorsky, § 52—A«*V) 137, says that Isfahan produced lead as well as 

and IjfahBn (Ibn Rusta, al-A'Idi alna/tsa, 13®— i(Amid), and to suggest that where ku/it in the 

iihmid; al-Isjakhrl, Masdlik al-mamalik, 203; Ibn literary sources indicates a naturally-occurring sub- 

Bawkal, Sural at ari, cd. Kramers, 372; al-Mukad- stance as opposed to an artificially-made compound, 

dasi, rlftsan al-tahdsim, 397; aI-Tha‘ilibI, UdaHj it almost certainly refers to a lead mineral too. In 

al-ma'arif, ed. de Jong rxo, tr. Bosworth, The Book this connection it should be noted that while it had 

of curious and entertaining information, Edinburgh generally been assumed that eye-paint in ancient 

1968. 128; al-J2iflbU, al-Tabasiur bi 'l-li4idra, ed. Egypt had an antimony base, A. Lucas [Aneient 

B- B- 'Abd al-WahhSb, in RAAD, xii (1932). 345— Egyptian materials and industries, revised by J. R. 

kuhl; al-Kazwlnl, ‘Aiitl'ib al-makbfilktit, ed. Wilsten- Harris, 1962, 195-9) showed by analysis that it in 

feld, ii, 210— ii&mii). Modem geological surveys fact consisted of galena, pyroluslte, brown ochre or 

record only three sources of antimony in Iran—at malachite, and only in one instance, of antimony 

Patyir (7 miles east of AnSrak), at Turkmanl sulphide. 

(25 miles south east of AnSrak), and at Sfctlrab As a cosmetic, al-hubl was ground as fine as 
(roo miles north-west ol Blrtjjand) (G. Ladame, Lss possible and then used by women to dye their 
restaurces mttallifires de l'Iran, in Schtceiteristhe eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
mineralogisehe uni petrographische Milteilungen, rxv cosmetic was applied by means ol a small probe or 

(•948], ■ 89-91; J- V. Harrison, in Cambridge history stick with a rounded end called a mirwad, and was 

of Inn, i, Cambridge 1968, 512-13, fig. 119). None kept in a small vessel called a mukfnda (E. W. Lane, 

of these, it should be noted, are near the sites listed Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 2954, 

above. 37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 






























L-KUyL— KOKAWA ob KtJKA 





















































































































































































KOLA— KOLAM 




























































names which are most probably literal translations 
of al-hulay’a (Castilian diminutive: "castfileje"), e.g. 
Castillejo (Ciceres and Granada provs.). C. de iniesta 
(Cuenca pcov.), C. de Kobledo (Soria prov.). etc. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in Ihe 
text): Ibn a'l-Khatlb. al-Lumha al-baAriyya, Cairo 
1347. 19: F. J. Simonet, DescripcUH JrI reino dr 

etc.; M. Asln Palacios, CoMrib. a la (optmimta 
drabe <fe EspaHa', Madrid-Granada 1944. 25. 341 
H. Lautensach, Mauriscke ZUgt im gtograpkisikm 
Bitd 1 Ur Ibtrischm Halbinstl, Bonn i960; fcnci- 
clopedia universal iluslrada. Barcelona, 1905-30. 

a. North Africa 

r. El-Golea (the French spelling ol al-Kulay‘a, 
reflecting the local pronunciation with the usual 
voiced bdf ol nomadic vernaculars) is the name of 
an oasis town situated at the far eastern end of the 
great western Erg t'ir#; see map above, i, 365) of 
Saharan Algeria and lying, by road, 906 km. almost 
due south ol Algiers on the parallel 30“ jt\ aud 320 
km. south of Gharditya fy.v.)—air distances are 


drainage techniques first effected by the French, 
the oasis now covers more than 800 hectares and 
supports around 182,000 date-palms watered from 
artesian wells dug in the bed of the Wad Seggur. 
Fruit trees also abound, notably citrous and apricot 
varieties, and there are winter crops of cereals, beans 
and many other kinds of vegetable. 

The inhabitants and frequenters of the oasis are, 
in the main, wholly or partly sedentarised nomads 
of the Sha'anba sub-tribe Mawidlji; traders from 
the Mrab; negroes and fmralin (sing, barfani [9.0.]) 



1 existence of a seemingly not too dissimilar 
desert advance post inhabited by MatgJjira Berbers 
and irequented in intensely hot weather by veiled 
nomads. It too was a tula y‘a, viz. Kulav'at Wallan 
(on some European maps Guci£a). Be that as it 
may, the Sha c anba in and around El GoMa are said, 
probably rightly, to have come from the region oi 
the MatlHI oasis, near Ghardiya, where there is still 
a branch of the Sha f anba, and to have been in the 
carrving-trade there, to say nothing oi brigandage, 
in the Inte 16U1 and early 17th centuries. Drifting 
south as population pressures grew, they made 
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became its centre (Fajdll, 94 ff.). Patronised by the 
BOyids (1'aWhI, 127 ff.), Kum was renewed in the 
Sildi&b period for its nadrasas, for the sanctuary of 
Fatima (visited by Sunnis as well as S|u‘Is), for its 
religious foundations, and also for its administrators 
and viziers (see J. Calmard, in Le morale 1ranien et 
I'/sIam, Paris-Geneva 1971, i, 58 ff.) as well as for 
its many ‘ulema’ and scholars, known by the msbas 
of KumI, Bar Id, Baravistinl, TabrisI (from Tabris/ 
Tafrish), etc. At the time of the Mongol conquest in 1 
621/1224, its inhabitants were massacred, possibly at I 
the instigation of the Sunnis (see Faljlhi, 223). Ham cl 
Allah Mustawfl described the town as being mostly | 
in ruins in the 8th/i4th century. It seems, however, 
that there was an attempt at reviving the region I 
under the llkbtns, as evidenced by seme important 
hydraulic constructions: the weighted dam at SSn-a 
[end of the 13th century) and the vaulted dam at 
Ivebar, 25 km. to the south ol Bum (see H. Goblot. 
Ktbar en Iran, sans Joule le plus ancien its barrties- 

Paris, February 196s, 50-6; the same, in Arts el 
Manufactures, Paris, June 1963, 43-9, April 1973. 
15-20). Although travellers have drawn attention to 
the massacre perpetrated by TUnOr, It seems that 
the TImirids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque of Gawhar-ShSd, wife 
of ShSh-Rukh, near the mausoleum of FS(ima, and 
the fact that the sultan Muhammad, son of Baysun- 
ghur, chose Bum as his capital in 846/1442: see 
Faklbi, X44-7). It was in any case from the 9th/t4th 
century onwards that the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
DjahSn-SJihh, U lU n Hasan, Ya'kQb, MurSd and 
AJvaad used it as a kind of winter capital for hunting, 
and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
Safawids, Ism&Sl I and Tahmasp 1 (Fisher, 36 ff.; 
Faklhi, 147 ff.; on the far mins, Turkomans charged 
rrith the appointment of an official (mule utili of 
the sanctuary and naiib of the rayyiWs), sec M udarrisl 
Tabataba’I, in Farkang-i Irdn-somiri, xix/1-4, 118-35). 

But it was above all the result of the religious 
policy of Shah ‘Abbas I—consisting in attracting 
pilgrims to the ShlT shrines of Iran (Mashhad and 
Bum) rather than to those of ‘Irak, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 

unprecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em¬ 

bellished. and two of its four gafttis were transformed 
Into a madrasa with a hostel for pilgrims. Many 

Mubsin Fayd, MulU ‘Abd al-Rarzag Lahidjl, MulU 
Sadr* Sblr&zl, Bath Sa*ld KumI. etc. (Fisher, 57). 
Traditions extolling the sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hundreds of lombs of 
Imam-zidas (at the time Amin Ahmad Razl counted 
444 of them) were added the tombs of thousands of 
the faithful. The descendants of Sj)5h ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 

(M. Bazin, Qom, mile de filerinage, 84). No other 

Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 

( ulam4‘, of distinguished people or of simple be¬ 

lievers, and the cemeteries extend over an enormous 
area. 

In the 17th century, travellers described at 

length the merits of the town's craft-products 

(rapier and sabre blades, silks, cottons, glass, por¬ 
celain, porous white ceramics, etc.: see Bazin, 
Qom, 105). But al the same time it was a kind of 
land of exile for deposed aristocrats (Fagihi, 151), 
and insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(Gemelli Carer!, 11, 74-3). Money was coined a< 

Bum in the 3rd/gth and 4th/ioth centuries, and it 


appears that the fjafawids and the ICSiiSrs sought 
to re-establish this tradition (Houtum-Sehindler, 73; 
Fakihi, 39. ‘5= ff.). 

After the terrible depression of the 18th century 
(pillage by the Afgbins, massacres perpetrated by 
Ibrahim Kh&n, brother of Nadir Shah and by an 
Uzbek governor in the service of this sovereign: 
Fakihi, 224 ff.), the practice of building royal mon¬ 
uments was revived by the BUfliirs. The shrine of 
Fatima built by ‘Abbas I was embellished by Fatb 
‘All Shah who also built a madrasa, The vast "new 
court" (sahn i dfadid) was constructed by Amin al- 
Sultan, vizier of Nasir a! Din Shah, in 2883. Around 
the “old court" {sahn-i 'atik) stand an octagonal 

dignitaries (Fatb ‘Ail Shah, Muhammad Shah, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliyfi, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(r.ooo manuscripts and 8,800 volumes) which also 
contains a museum. The Masdjid-i A'zam, con¬ 
structed on the orders of the Ayat Allah Burudjirdl 
(d. 1961). stands to the west ol the sanctuary which 
includes other monuments (for a plan of the sanctu¬ 
ary, see Bazin, Qom, 91; Fisher, 58: a history of the 
monuments, including a description of their con¬ 
temporary state, with plans and illustrations of in¬ 
scriptions. documents, etc., is supplied by Mudarrisi 
Tabllabah. Turbal-i pakdn, 2 vols., Bum 2535/ 
1976). The eity-sanctnary today (1976) comprises 
iourleen large traditional madrasas, supervised by 
the Ayat Allahs, four modern schools (Fisher, 23) 

important being that oi the Ayat AliSh Max‘ashi 
Najjjofl (70,000 volumes including 13,000 manu¬ 
scripts). After 1963, the sanctuary was administered 
by a mutawaUi nominated by the Shah (Fisher, 66). 
The revenues of the sanctuary and the annual number 
of pilgrims (about a million in 1970) are poor in 
comparison with those of Mashhad (four and a half 
million, including tourists, in 1332/1973-4). Never¬ 
theless the spiritual role ol Bum continues to be 
very important. Since 13401x920, a modern Centre 
for Theological Fducation lUawia yi ‘ ilml ) has been 
established there (Fisher, 62 ff.). Three of the most 
eminent marifia'-i taklid (GttlpSygSnl, Mar'ashl 
Narjjail, SJiarl'at Madarl) reside there (on the religious 
elite and the role of the marifa'-i taklid, see Fisher, 

30 ff., and A. K. S. Lambton in Stadia Islamica, xx 

l * ! Th ,, d 15 351 hi ol 

in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the 9th/t5th century 
onwards—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicissitudes that have affected It: 

20,000 houses In 1474 (Barbara) 

2,000 1 .earths in 1324 (Tenreiro) 

2,000 hearths in 1565 (Mcstre Afonso) 

2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 

15,000 houses in 2673 (Chardin) 

50 houses (sic) in 1796 (Olivier) 

(each hearth, house or family should represent five 
to six persons). 

After 1850, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants (with a drop to 14,000 
in 1874-5 on account ol a famine; see A. K. S. Lamb- 
ton, Landlord and peasant, 153, n. 3) rising to 35.000 
in 1886-7. Since 2923 (30,000) the population has 
grown continuously (55,000 in 1937-8; 81,540 in 
1947-8; 96,499 in 1956: 134,292 iu 1966; and 246,873 
in 1976). 

Under the Badjars. Bum was a haven of refuge 
[bast-niskin!) for political opponents of the rigime. 

This opposition was particularly marked during the 
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KCMXS— KCM1VA 












































KCMIYA — KUMR 


west o£ Algeria between Tlemcen and Areghfcdl 
(Rashgun) arc the B. ‘Abut, from whom was des¬ 
cended the first caliph of the Almohod dynasty, 
'Abd ai-Mu’min [f.t>.], born at Tidier a between 




















































































KUMR — KUMUfc 
















































KUMUIs 


mountaineers using Kuinuk as their primary Imam Mansur attempted to rally th 
language.) nobility ol the Caucasus (especially an 

The Rumuljs inhabit eight districts of the DJghi- Kumuks and Kabarda) against the Russia 
stin ASSR: Baba-Yurt, Khasav-Vurt and Riill-Yurt late 18th century, but failed. The Treaty of 
























































tfUMUK 


1«3 


Die nine official literary I This first period of Soviet domination witnessed 
the publication of a third Kumug journal, TtJii 
y DagjjistOn people having *4ai* {"Thi mrkii . .. 































































5 26). Only when this ei 
contradictory ingredients is 
Influence does disintegrate 
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pirSr b. *Amr [f.t. in Suppl.], but also from ap- 
paiently al-Ajanua (g.v. in Suppl.], who, in spite of 
denying the accidents, did not think of qualities as 
"bodies". The critique used mainly three arguments: 
(a) nothing can take place in something smaller than 
itsell (and fire is bigger than wood); (b) several 
things cannot be simultaneously in the same place 
(which would be the case if several qualities were 


"hidden” in one substance); and (c) if fire w< 


them in Marwazl's fabaH 1 al-bayawdn (early 6th/ 
rath century), see Minorsky, Sharaf al-Din Tahir 
Marvtu i on China, the Turks and India, London 


iveral adapted a century later by ‘AwB in his Diamami' 
place al-tiihdyat, section on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
were Marquart in his Ober dtu Volhstum dor Komanen, in 



Wiesbaden 1966, index s.v. .Vappam; M. Fakhry, 
Islamic philosophy, New York 1970, 641.; F. Res, 
Zur Theotie dor Naiurproxesse in dor Jriiharabischcn 
Wissonseha/I, Wiesbaden 1975, introd.; J. Hecker, 
Reason and responsibility. An explanatory trans¬ 
lation 0/ Kitab al- Tau/lid from alMughni ... by 
Q&jl ‘Abd al-Jabbdr, diss. Berkeley 1975, index 
s.v. "latency." (J. van Ess) 

BUN, Arabic orthography Bun, a Turkish tribe 
of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only in a shadowy fashion. 

The earliest mention of the Kun is in BtrOnI's 
K. al Taj him (470/1029), ed. R. R. Wright, London 
1934, 145. and he places them in the Sixth Clime, In 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Kay 
and the Khirkiz [see gAvl and gbtclz]. The tribe is 
not, however, mentioned in BirOnl’s al-Kanin al- 
Mas'idi {pace Pelliot, A propos das Comans, in JA, 
Set. 11, Vol. xv [2920], 134-3). Nor arc the Kun 
given in Khjhgliarl (who does however deal with the 
other two tribes mentioned in the Tafhim as their 


from a Turkish adjective hu<hub "yellowish, pale' 1 
{Die Volhsnamen quman und qun, in KCtA, iii 
U94J-3i. 93-X09). 

At all events, the Kun have left very little mark 
on the Islamic history of Central Asia; we do not 
know whether they were substantially Islamiscd 
before losing their identity in some larger steppe 
confederation, such as that of the Rlp(ak or the later 
Golden Horde. The only member of the Run to 
achieve mention in Islamic sources is the slave 
commander of the Sal (Daks Ekinii b. Kofgar [g.ti. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor of Kh w irazm 
by Berk-Yaruk in 490/1097; Minorsky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwazl's in¬ 
formant for his section on the Run. 

article, see L. Rdsonyi, Los Tures non-islamisds 
en Occident, la PTF, ill, Wiesbaden Z970, xx-12 
of offprint. (C. E. Boswoktk) 

RUNA, Qena, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank of the Nile (population 40,000). It is the 








































KUNA — KUNBI SALiy 








































KUNBI SALiy — al-KUNDURI 


Bonnel de Mdzifcres was drives directly ironi Walata February 1976. Traditions show that the royal 
to ICunbi when he expressed a desire to the marabouts residence was apparently at Kalaka (Karka, 23 km. 

to see the site ol the capital of Ghana. south of Kimbi) and the royal stockyard at Kunbi 

Although the ruins of Kunbi were well known to Dyuii, a modem village 20 km. SSE of Kimbi §alib, 



[Senegal]". However, their identification must be 
challenged, for al-ldrlsi made enormous errors in his 
work and, furthermore, no ruin of this importance 
has ever been found on the banks of the middle 
Senegal river. The evidence of oral traditions and 
what is written In the Ta’riA&s all points to hlunbi as 
the correct site. 

The irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called Ghana which al-Bakri 
(460/1067-8) describes. The one was populated by 
Muslim merchants and had twelve mosques; the 
other was six miles away and was reserved for the 
king and his court. The present writer holds that 
Kunbi $ilib should be identiiied with the town of the 
rich Arab-Berber merchants described by al-Bakri. 
If this is so, where was the royal capital ? New ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference on the history of Mali, held at Bamako in 


Tri m l n gh am , A history 0/ Islam in West . . 
London 1962, 47 If.; J.Vidal, Le myslire de Ghana, 
In BCEHSA OF (1923), 512 ff. (R. Mauky) 
al-JCUNDURI, ‘Asrio al-Mulk Abu Na 5 r 
MutfAUMAD ». Man$Cr, vizier of the first Great 
Saldjuk, Tugbrll Beg (447-55/«055-®3). The nisba 
Kunduri may refer to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, one located in 7uray thlth in Kuhistan, 
the other near Kazwln; the reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (frankincense). 

The Great Sal^juks, fughrll Beg, Alp Arslan and 
MalikshSh, were served by two inuirs; Kunduri, 
scazir of Tughril Beg. and the more famous Nizam 
al-Mulk. wuir of Alp Arslan and Malikyii&h. The 




















































situated the towns of Baghlan and Pul-i Khumrl. is 
called the Surjthab or "Red River”. 

a. Tho town is situated in lat. 36*45' N- and long 
68*30' E. at an altitude oi 1,300 feet/400 m. in a 
region which has the general name of KatagJtan. Tho 
surrounding countryside, centred on ancient Kunduz 
and the nearby modern town of KhtotbSd. is now 
fertile agricultural land (rice, fruits,etc.) and pastures, 
but was until very recently notoriously malarial and 
unhealthy. The town of Kunduz (presumably Peis. 
kukon-iu "fortress") is not mentioned under this 
name by the mediaeval Islamic geographers, but it 
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fell within the province of Tukh3ristan [q.v.], and is 
very probably identical with, or situated dose to, the 
important early Islamic town of Walwilidj or 
WalwSI&z, originally a centre of the Kephthalites , 
[see havatila] in their struggles with the invading 
Arabs in the xst-2nd/7th-Sth centuries, and then an 

Afghanistan until Saldjuk times (cf. Uwlud al-'alam, 
conun. 340, and Le Strange, The lands 0/ the Eastern 
Caliphate, 428); today, there are many ruins in the 
vicinity of Kundue. 

In the Tlmilrid period, I£unduz is frequently 
mentioned under this name. It figures in the cam¬ 
paigns of Husayn Baykara [see rusavm mIrza], c.g. 
in goi/1495-6, being until this time ruled by the rival 
Tim Arid prince MabmQd Mtrza b. Abi Sa'Id, d. goof 


Historical and political gazeteer of Afghanistan, i. 
Badakhshan province and northeastern Afghanistan, 
Graz 1972, 116-17; L. Dupree, Afghanistan, 
Princeton 1973, 35, 66, 159, j6i, 336, 473, 637; 
idem and L. Albert, eds., Afghanistan in the 1770s, 

KUN’F UDH . Kuhradij (A., fem, kun/udha, pL 
kandfidh). a masc. noun preserved in all the Arabic 
dialects (Maghrib, henfiidfgenfud, Middle East, 
kcnfuif) which denotes, like its Hebrew counterpart, 
kippod (see Isaiah, xiv, 23, xxxiv, xi, and Zephaniah, 
ii, 14), both the hedgehog and the porcupine. 
These two small excavating mammals, externally 
fairly similar through the sharp, hairy spines covering 
their backs and flanks and through their nocturnal 
habits, are nevertheless quite different roof ' " 



































IJUNFUDH 



)- Whether it is a case of the hedgehog or of the 
porcupine considered as a large hedgehog—and both 
of these are taken by the mediaeval Arab naturalists, 
together with the 
jerboa iyarbi' [• 


this vagueness, the jjhafi'fe considered the fun/udh 
to be perfectly legal eating, whilst the Hsnafls and 
Han balls formally excluded ft from the category of 
permitted types of meat. As for the MilikfS, they 
remained undecided on the question and depended 
on the decisions of local authorities, basing themselves 


parisons as asm min bunfuih "travelling more often 
by night than a hedgehog” and astm ‘ min kimjudk... 
min duldul "having sharper cars than a hedgehog ... 
porcupine"; whence a night racked by insomnia may¬ 
be described as laylal al-kunfudh. layl alanbad 
"hedgehog's night". The mysteriousness of the gloom 
envelopping its joumeyings summoned up in the 
fertile imagination of the Bedouin the image of 
dissimulation and calumny and, by a simple inversion 
oi the construction oi the two proceeding expressions, 
an "undercover" spy was called (nmfudh layl, ankad 
layl "night hedgehog” (#«ya<rdis, iv, 166). 

Like the Greeks, the Arabs, despite all this, well 
recognised the great value oi the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom oi serpents, which they were considered to 
be immune from after having nibbled thyme bushes 
( sa'tar ); for this reason, experienced men from certain 
tribes recommended that this valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, this was the order given to Ibn al-Ash'ath's 
army at the time of the expedition of 81/700 into 
SigjistSn, a region infested with these dangerous 
reptiles and a great producer of snake-charmers as 
well as the compounders of snake-bite antidote. The 
ancients had likewise observed in regard to the 
bun/udi A" innate faculty for detecting the direction 
oi winds (Aristotle, Hist, anim., ii, 602, and tfayawdn, 
iv, 329) prevalent at the orientation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

The flesh oi the kun/udh (oi both kinds! is succulent 


sessed, in the ancient therapeutic inventory, numer¬ 
ous specific qualities, notably that of the right eye, 
which, boiled in sesame oil and mixed with eoUyrium, 
caused nyctalopia or day-blindness; this formula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and nocturnal prowlers 
in order to facilitate their nefarious activities. Salted 
hedgehog flesh was beneficial (or children suffering 
from urinary incontinence. At the present day, 
according to what the Touoreg say, a porcupine- 
needle stuck in a camel's saddle prevents fatigue in 
the loins for the cameiriders o! the Sahara. Of a more 
practical kind is usage of a hedgehog skin, with its 
spines, as a muzzle for kids too inclined inconsider¬ 
ately to suck their mothers' milk. The porcupine's 
quills arc also used, moreover, for making little 
instruments and tools like noodles for sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, etc. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domesticated, has been the domestic pet in 
numerous dwellings of the Saharan oases in order to 
rid them oi cockroaches and other undesirable in- 

hunlndh bwba, “hedgehog of the stony ground", a 
byname given metaphorically to an individual with 
unattractive features but where there is still a 
possibility of iinding someone even less attractive. 

From a similarity of appearance, the tetms 
kur.tudh al-bakr or shaybam batirl "sea hedgehog" 
denote the edible sea-urchin (Echinus esculent its), 
whilst in al-Pamlrl and al-KazwInl, op. cil., the term 

bur.fudb hnhvi ic annlieri to the heaver- 
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P. Iradiel, Evolution de la iniustric textil ... ss. 
XllI-XVI ...m Cuenca, Salamanca 1974, 44-5; 
S. Cirac EstopaHan, Res'slros ... Sic. Ofieio it 
Cuenca, Cuenca-Barcelona 2965; B. Loupias, La 
pratique secrete it ! Islam dans - . , Cuenca, in 
Hisp.-Tamuda, vi (1965), 113-31; M. Garcia- 
Azenat, Inquisicidn .,. de Cuenca, Madrid 1978. 

(Maria J. Vicvrra) 

EUN5UL [see cousin.]. 

KUNTA (sometimes pluralised as Kanita), a 
highly ramified Arabic-speaking iribe widely 
dispersed over the southern Sahara from Taginit in 
Mauritania lo the Adrar-n-Ifoghas in eastern Mali 
and beyond. Their own genealogies claim descent 
from 'Ufeba b. NSfl‘ al-Fihrl (f.u.i, to whom they 
attribute a series of exploits in and beyond ancient 
Ghana as far as Takrflr. According to the so-called 
TaMkh Kunta (tr. in I. Hamet, Notice sur Its Kcunta), 
Sid!'All, adescendant of ‘Ukba, married the daughter 
of Muhammad b. Kunta b. Zazam (or Zam), chief of 
the Id Oukal (Ibdakal/AbdOkal) fraction of the 
EamtOna Berbers, allegedly in the early oth/isth 
century. Their son, Mubammad. married into another 
LamtOna group, the TSdiakant, as did also his son 
Ahmad al-Baths’!. It is from the latter's three 
sons that all the branches of the Kunta derive. Thus, 
even by their own accounts, the Arab element in 
Kunta stock would appear small, and. significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their zawiyi (non-warrior) 
status, too. is indicative of Berber origin and. like 
most such groups in the western Sahara, they 
probably acquired au Arab pedigree along with the 
Arabic language during the period of Hassiniyya 
ascendancy in the"?th-loth/i5 th-16 th centuries. 


The period from Um mid-ioth/i6th century, when 
Abmad al-Bokka’i’s son SIdl ‘Umar al-§haykh is 
said to have died, until the early I2th/i8th century 
seems to mark the emergence of the Kunta as a 
distinct and relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt being augmented by the acquisition and 
eventual integration of tributaries and slaves. They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-ljawd) in the south to al-Sikiya al-Hamrl' 
in the north and TuwSt in the east. Some members 
settled in Walita and in a village in Tuwit known as 
Zawiyat Kunta where SIdl ‘Umar's son, SIdl al- 
Mukhtir al-Stjaykh, is said to have been buried. 

In the early I2th/i8th century a rift occurred. 
The clans descended from SidI Mubammad al- 
Sagblr b. Abmad al-Bakst'S hived off to roam the 
western Sahara from the banks of the River Senegal to 
al-Sakiya al-tfamra* (the Kunta ai-Kibla), while those 
descended from SIdl ‘Umar al-5!iay|ili combined pastor¬ 
al ism with commerce, establishing a network of camps 
and Irading posts trom the Wadi Dar'a through Tuwit 
and the Azawid region north of the Middle Niger 
to Timbuktu in the west and Katsina In the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlid SIdl al-Wifl estab¬ 
lished a position of pre-eminence in the second half 
of the I2th/i8th century, due to the role of their 
leader SIdl al-Mukt)Ur al-Kablr b. Ahmad b. Abl 
Bakr (1142-1126/1729-1811). who combined qualities 
of sanctity with political astuteness and commercial 
acumen. In at. Ii67/t753'4 he established his camp 
at al-Hilla in Azawid, which rapidly became a 
centre of study and of the propagation of the SSdiriy- 
ya Order. It is irom U» sub-order which be estab¬ 
lished, the MukJjtiriyya, that most of the KJdiriyya 


I ‘Umar al-SJiaykl] (d. mid loth/161 


I-‘-1- 

SidI al-W&a SHI al-Mukhtfir al-ghoykl) 

(Awiad SIdl al-MuJgljtar al-Shaykh) 

Abmad -4 -1-► Lalla Mbiirka 

SIdl al-Muyitar al-Kabtr (d. 1226/1811) 

I 

Sid! Mubammad (d. 1241/1826) 


SIdl Abmad al-Fayram 

(al-Raga'gda) 


Zayn al ‘Abidin SidI al-Mukhtfir (fladdll 
(d. 1889) (d. 1878) 


II Mubamin 
(d. 1896) 


Bly 

(d. 1865) 
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word, certain authors giving it an Iranian origin, al¬ 

though a Greek origin (from ycupa) seems more 
likely. The exact definition o< a Mra varies according 
to authors. Thus Ibn Khurradadhbih enumerates, in 
the same region, that of Bim; in Syria, 4liras and 
IJ/iim at the same time, so that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent [see igUat]. But most of 
the geographers reserve the term tfilim for a region or 
province, call the districts 4liras, and distinguish 
within these districts cantons called tassudjs or 

riulitii this is distinguished in particular by Ibn al- 

FakHi (passim, and tr. Mass*, A Wig/, index) and al- 
MukaddasI (passim and tr. Miquel, index). Usually, 
the Mra has a chef-lieu which is often called a 
kasaba. 

According to Yakut, the Mra is the equivalent of 

the Persian istan, with the istan comprising several 

rustdks, the rustak several ktssOijf, and the tassidi 
several villages; thus Nila is a tassidi belonging to 
the rustik of Yazd, which comes within the istan of 
Istaklir, in the province of pars (W. Juwaideh, The 
introdticfory chapter oj Yit fit's Mu’jam al-Bulttan, 

Leiden 1959. 56-®)- 

ln mediaeval documents relating to Syria, acts of 
sale or rnkjs, the following classification is found: a 
Mrs like that terming the GhPta of Damascus com¬ 
prises cantons (iillm) which themselves contain 
villages [karya] (see J. Sourdel-Thomine and D. 
Sourdel, Trots actes tie rente iamascains ttu debut du 
IP’lX* siide , in JESHO, viii [1965], esp. 169 and 
n. 4, and also Biens ponders constituts tragf en Syrie 
Jdtimide, in JESHO, xv [1972], 289-91). This usage 
of the term tfr/fm is apparently peculiar to Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia, according to Uamra ai-I$fabdiil 
and Yakut (Juwaideh, op. cit., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in ai-Andalns, which is explicable by the 

In al-Andaius, a simple province of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin¬ 
istrative divisions called * liras, of which certain ones 

wore, in origin, "militarised rones’’, i.e. they held 
contingents of soldiers who were maintained on the 
revenues of land grants; these divisions were there¬ 
fore termed Mm mudjannada (LAvi-Provencal, 
Hist. Esp. Mus., iii, 47-53)- 

Bibtiography : given in the article. 

(D. Source t) 

RLR'A (a.), in a technical sense designates 
rhapsodomancy. It is an Islamic divinatory 
procedure, analogous to bibliomancy; but in current 
usage the term refers to the drawing of lots, whatever 

form this may take, and this has been used following 

the Kur’Snic prohibition of istiksam [f.o.] and of 

maysir [}.v.], the two principal cleromantic tech¬ 
niques of pagan Arabia. 

1. In the usual sense of “the drawing of lots", the 
term kur’a, originally applied to "a wineskin with 
broad base and narrow neck" (TA , v, 433, 1, *3) 
which probably served as a receptacle ior the shaking 
of the lots, is still used in the present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot or by vote. Monks 
choose among the novices those to whom they 
propose to give the habit, by kur'a (the lots used 
being grains of wheat for "yes" and grains of barley 
lor "no"). The polling station ter legislative elections 
(inlikidbtU) is called maklab al-ittlird'. In Ottoman 
Turkish circles, kur'a was practised in the recruit¬ 
ment ol conscripts, whence comes the expression 
kur’aya girmek signifying "to reach the age of military 
service”. A. Musii notes that in Arabia Petraea, the 
term kur’a refers to a ball serving the function of a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips ol paper bearing 


the names of the parties which are rolled in a ball of 

day or wax and which are drawn out by persons who 
were not present during the Inscription of the names 
or the rolling of the balls (Arabia Petraea, ill, 294). 

The permanence of this usage is atlested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to "draw lots” (hdra’a) in 
order to decide which of his wives could accompany 
him in his travels (al-Tabari, i, 15x9), a procedure 
that he also used ior the distribution of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa'd, till, 78, 82, 83), and also by the fact 

that a chieftain chosen by the drawing of lots was 

called makru' (TA, for. cit., t, 8). 

The legitimacy of recourse to kur’a was acknow¬ 

ledged at a very early stage through imitation of the 
Prophet. Hadlth describes a number of cases where 

the latter resorted to kur’a for a solution to questions 

of distribution (cf. at-Bukhari, ShaHSddl; al-Racial¬ 

ism, iv. 416 If.). 

In certain cases, where any decision is liable to 
appear unjust to one party or the other, the judge 
may resort to kur’a (cf. al-Margfcinani, Hiddya, 
Calcutta 1818. 813-14; tr. Hamilton. 2nd ed. London 
1870. 585-6)- Of the eleven cases of kur’a listed in the 
Minhaii al-tdlibln (ed. Van den Berg, i, 119-20, 324; 
if, 328, 404-5: hi. 99-xoo, 461-2) only two are con¬ 
sidered impermissible. 

II. In this list there is confusion between the 
drawing of lots and rhapsodomancy. On the latter, 
opinions vary as to its legitimacy. While a)-i$astal- 
l.int, in his commentary on al-Bukftirl, concedes its 
legitimacy, following the Banball ibn Ba;|a (d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Abo Bakr Muhammad b. al- 
‘Arabf (d. 543/1148), in Akkim al.(Cur’i«, Abu Baler 
Muhammad al-Turtushl (d. 520-5/1126-31) and 
ShihSb al-Din Abu ’l-'Abbis al-Karafi (d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-Damlrl, Hay At at-kayaudn (ed. Bulak 
1284/1867), ii, 119, oppose the use of the Rur’in for 
fa’I [q.e.J. Ibn al-HSdjdj (d. 737/1336) expands on this 
prohibition in a chapter entitled Karihat akhdh at- 
fa'l min al mmkaj (cl. Madkbal, i, 878). 

Of what does Islamic rhapsodomancy consist ? 
Like bibliomancy, it is a divinatory procedure in¬ 
volving the interpretation of verses or parts of verses 
or prophetic words encountered by chance on 
opening the Rur’3n or the $akih of al-Bukhlrl. This 
practice is attested as early as the Umayyad period 
and the beginning of the 'Abbisid period (cf, ac¬ 
counts relating to the end of the Umayyad caliph al- 
Waild II, d. 126/744, and to that of Abu Dja'far al- 
Mansur, d. 158/775, in al-Damiri, ii, 1x9; Fahd, 
Divination, 215). 

This consulting of the two most venerated books 

in Islam takes place in various forms, as the rhap- 

sodomantic writings that are available to us bear 

(thKur’at at-lmdm Qia’/ar b. AM T*Hi or fUa’Jar 
iyya (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, lols. a-i8b, 21.2 x 
I 16 cm., a fine illuminated naskhl text dating from 
I 907/rjor), containing rhapsodomantic interpretations 
of fcCur’inic verses. Patronage of this art, propagated 
by tho Shi's, is attributed to Eja'far, the Prophet's 
cousin, killed at the battle of Mu’ta, in 8/629, because 
at the time of departure, one of his companions, 
‘Abd Allah b. Rawaba, drew a rhapsodomantic 
conclusion from a Kur’anic verse relating to Hell 
(liurian, XIX, 71) enunciated by the Prophet, and 
had a presentiment of tire death ol Dla'Iar, 

(2) at-if ur'a al-Ma’miniyya. attributed to Ya'kflb 
b. Isbak al-Kindl (d. after 356/870), containing, in 
the form of tables, 144 questions, followed by 144 
chapters, each comprising 12 answers; cf. ms. Aya 
Sofya 1999, 3. fols. 59-i38a: at-If ur'a al-mubdraka 




















the essay discussed above. In the torn ol verses 
introduced by gJUa al-rigj i: (nf. ms. AS 513, fols. 
953-1033, 36 x i j cm- »uu**i from 840/1436-7). In 
the Fihnst, 314, a similar essay is attributed to 
Daniel, to lskandar Dh u '1- Karnayn (with arrows), to 
Pythagoras (ci. P. Tanner}-, Notices sue 1tes fragments 
d'onomalomancie arithmitifue, in Notices et Extraits, 
xxxi/a [1886], 331-60 = Memoires scitnlifiques, ix, 
17-50), to Ibn al-Murtabil and to the Christians. 

The greatest degree ol complexity attained by this 
type of hur'n appears in three works which al-Btrtal 
(d. 440/1048) claims that he translated (from Hin¬ 
dustani?) bearing the following titles: al-Kur’a at- 
mufarrive bi 'I’atcdhib ("The frur'a which gives clear 
indications of consequences"), xl-Kur'a at-mutkaro¬ 
mance li'slinbdt aldamd’ir al-muhhammana ("The 
eightfold ?3r ( a for the discovery of inner thoughts 
in the mind”) and Shark matamir al-knr’a al mutkam- 
mana ("Commentary of the reeds of the eightfold 
iur'a ’’) (cf. al-BIrunl, Chronologic orientalischcr 
Voider, ed. Sachau, Leipzig 1976, Introd., p. xlv). 

(4) Too complicated for popular usage, these 
kur’as have yielded place to a series of mutli simpler 
(tsr'os, based essentially on the drawing of Jots, such 
as <t strata al-anbiyd‘, consisting of looking for the 


n the ru'riWj-i Shdhrukhl, ed. Pantusov, Kazan 
238). The Kurania were ruled by a Beg who 
in the fortress of Kereufi (in the written lan¬ 
guage KlrJwif; on Russian maps also Kelyaufl). 
This use of the word Kuraina was retained for some 
time under Imperial Russian rule. In the division of 
the territory (oblast) of Slr-DaryS into districts 
(u ‘esi), what later (after «88o) became known as the 
"district ol Tashkent" was called the "district of 
Kutama” (Kuraminshiy it ‘cut). The centre ol govern¬ 
ment of the district was intended to be the little town 
of Toy-TUbe founded in the reign of Madall Kliin 
(1822-42; cf. HflOgAND); but the district headman 
(idetnfy rural'ruh) actually lived at KUylUk on the 
Cirdik. Under Russian as under Khokand rule, tbs 
district of Kuraina was of considerable economic 
importance as a centre of rice-growing. Russian 
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traditional t . ... .. .. 

• mad's call (XCVI, LXXIV), an incident in- 
Muhammad’s unde, ‘Abd aI-‘Uxza (CXI), 
emigration to Abyssinia (XIX, XX), etc.-seem 
have been accepted as historical. But the Tradition, 


y. Weil, Noldeke, and Biachbrc have accepted 
the three assumptions oi the traditional Muslim 
dating stated above; their four period system is I 
essentially little more than a European variation ' 
of the traditional dating. On the question of style, 
it is true that there were changes through the years; 
but there is no reason to assumo that all sBra 3 with 
the same style belong to the same period. The Four- 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
oi the historical framework or the development of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
confidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that this system is often used by others in 
a rigid way not intonded by its founders (Weil and 
Noldeke), e.g. giving the exact chronological order 
of several verses, or the exact number of occurrences 
of a term in each period. SchwaJly in particular 
emphasised that the order proposed by Noldeke was 
only approximate. 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 


aifairs, and preparattons for the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. This system has a number ol obvious flaws, 
but Hirschfeld’s work was valuable lor its preliminary 
analysis of I,<ur’&nic literary types and its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the iyur’an we 


This insight became a guiding principle in the 
most elaborate attempt so far to identify and date 
the original units ol revelation, Richard Bell's The 
Qur'an, translated, with a critical re-arrangement of 
the surahs, 2 vols. (1937-9). Over a decado earlier he 
became convinced that NOIdeke’s dating was in¬ 
adequate libid., 689 f.). Bell's verse-by-veise analysis 
of the entire Kur’dn led him to conclude that the 
suras are far more complex than is assumed by the 
traditional Muslim and European dating, that the 
revelations underwent considerable revision, in¬ 
cluding expansion, replacement of older passages 
with new material, changes in the chyme, etc., that 


Muhammad's supervision. Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded “provisionally" 
(vi 1.) that the composition of the Kur’an fell into 


























composition during Muhammad's lifetime. The fact 
that he indicated breaks in the teat and identified 
older components, e.g. Meccan passages in seres that 
were completed in Medina, does not mean he failed to 
recognise that some longer Hires (e.g. XII, XfX, 
XXVI) and many shorter ones (e.g. LXXX VII, CIV) 
are carefully composed, unified works in their final 

Bell's analysis of the I<ur’4n has often been mis¬ 
understood oi ignored by later writers, partly because 
the extensive notes to his translation, giving the 
arguments for his reconstructions, were never 
published. Nor has any thorough study and critique 
ol Bell's work yet appeared. The review articles by 
J. E. Merill and W. M. Watt (see BsW.) and Watt's 
remarks in Bell-Watt (113 f., 101-7. 137-41. etc.) are 
ul introductions. Watt has expressed reservations 


confidence of “early Meccan" sura s, although we 
cannot be certain as lo which ones belong to this 
group. And we can speak of "Medinan suras", i.e. 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the Hires as wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine the exact order of the passages on any 
major teaching—the creation, Cod and other super¬ 
natural beings, the nature and destiny of man, etc. 
This does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Kui’Sn. On the major 
teachings and other subjects on which the Kur’an has 
much to say, it is possible to reconstruct the sequence 
of the main stages of development, and sometimes 














































65-7'). who presented evidence to show that at least l'35--t>) In a separate t 
during tie and century the Isur’an was indeed and Ir. Win. V. Bell, Ca 
recited without i'rtfi, a characteristic of colloquial number ol terms as wo 
Arabic. Kahle's arguments also failed to convince Persian, Greek, Indian, 
others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers' thesis Coptic, Turkish, Negro, 
given in a lengthy review by R. Gayar (Gdffieger of these, see Foreign m 
gdihrte Anuigtn, clxxi [1909], 10 56) and by NSIdeke surprise that al-Suydff 
(Naie Beilrage, t-5) have been generally accepted (on older authorities so m 
the views of Vollers, Kable, Geyer, and NSIdeke, see origin to us is obvious, 
Zwettler, Oral trad,lien, 113-30). Noldcko ,/oc. rif.) foreign", and he says tl 
end Schwally (Cfsck. dts Qor., ii, 59) argued that the rare Arabic words, whl 
language of thc IJur’in was not the spoken language used in the Ijur’in to e 
of any tribe, but was a somewhat artificial Hoch- concludes that the fotei 


(Ijs-t'h lu a separate treatise, the Matavakkill (ed. 
and Ir. Wm. V. Bell, Cairo 1934), he classifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Ethiopic, 
Persian, Greek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Berber flora discussion 
of these, see Foreign vocal., 11-33/. Jetfery Indicates 
surprise that al-Suydfl was able to gather Irom the 

origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as 
foreign", and he says that some of these are simply 
rare Arabic words, while others are variant form9 
used in the hiur'Jn to establish the rhyme. He then 
concludes that the foreign elements in the Kur'inic 
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Moubarac, Les noms, litres cl atlribuls de Dieu dans 
le Coran el lews correspondants en tpigraphie sud- 
similiquc, in Mustem, Ixviii (1955), 93-135. 325-68; 
idem, Abraham dans le Coran, Paris 1958; J. 
Jomier, Le mm divin "al-KabmSn" dans le Coran, 
in M/langes L. Massigium, ii, Damascus 1957, 361- 
81; J. M. S. Baljon, The "A mr of God" in the Koran, 
in AO, xxiii (2958), 7-18; S. H. ai-Shatnma, The 
ethical system underlying the Qur’dn, Tubingen 
'959! H. Michaud, Jtsus scion le Coran, Lausanne 
i960; D. Rahbar, Cod of justice: a study in the 
ethical doctrine of the Qur’an, Leiden i960; T. Irutsu, 
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contact with their compatriots in Turkey. A belt of 
40 km. width, in the Kurd DSgh; a group (60 x *o 
km.), to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
enters Syria near Qjarablus; and finally, a belt of | 
350 km. in length by 30 km. in depth in the Djazlia, 1 
between the Khabur. a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ra*s al-'Ayn, Darbisiyya. 
‘Amftda, KamisijlT, Andivar and Dfrik. In this 
"duck's beak", the Kurds of 'Irik and those of j 
Turkey are Juxtaposed (Kondot, 80). The Syrian | 
towns of Damascus, Hamit and Aleppo count many ! 
thousands of Kurds. 

Some still exist in Soviet Transcaucasia. In the 
Republic of Armenia, 35 villages in the rayons of 
A par an, Basargcdar, Huktemberia, Talia and Ec- 
miadzin; in the Republic of AiJharb 5 y<jjSii, 25 
villages in the rayons of Kelbagian, Latchin and 
Kubatli (Aristova, 47-8, 64). There are numbers of 
Kurds living in Erevan, Baku and, in the Republic of 
Georgia. Tbilisi or Tiflis. 

The imprecise limits of the frontiers of Kurdistan 


ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
by: (1) B. Nikitiuc, Lei Kuries, 1956, 43; (a) S. t. 
Brook, L’ethnographie, 1958, 30; {3) A. Gliassemlou, 
Kurdistan, 1965, 23; (4) I. C. Vanly, Lt Kurdistan 
irakien, 1970, 30; (5) C. J. Edmonds, Kurdish nation¬ 
alism, in Journal Con/. Hist, yi/i (1971), 92: 



While there are many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdistan. In Turkey, there are some 
Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, and in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Cl. 
Dauphin, Si/wifion acluelle des communauUs chri- 
Henries du Jit C A biin (Turquie orientate), in Procke 
Orient Chrltien, Jerusalem, xxii/2-3 (1973), 333-7). 
The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran to the west of Lake Rija’iyya and in ‘Irik 
in the icgiou of Duhok- 2 a!iho and Kirkuk, some 
Nestorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, a few rare Armenians. 
The Jews, at one time relatively numerous, have all 
emigrated since 1948 (W. J. Fischei, The Jem of 


Araxes and finally ends in the Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent in shape, begins to the south of 
Malatya, continues by the mountains oi Maden, the 
ridges of Hacres (2,889 m.) and Sasun (r, 590 m.) to 
the south of Muj, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via Mounts Bitiis and Hatari (3.630 m.l, 
with the CUo Dagi which culminates in Mount 
Rejko (4,170 m.). 

Between these two lines is situated what is called 
the Armenian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no lower than 1,500 to 1,000 m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as the £akmak Mountains and, 
to the south of Erzurum, the volcanic system of 
Palendoken Dafci (3.124 m.), to the south of which the 
combination of Mounts Bingol, Serafettin and, 
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all tic Kurds, is especially cultivated, and certain 1 has its small herd ol a few animals, sheep or g 
vegetables such as watermelons, cucumbers, melons, i four to eight (ibuf., 2901. The Kurdish villagi 
aubergines, com on the cob. capsicums, etc., without | 'Irak studied by Barth (ig) are richer. Each h 


forgetting the lettuce, held in abhorrence by the 
Yazldls. 

Wild animals are far from having disappeared in 
Kurdistan. There were still lions at the beginning of 
the 19th century; if they no longer exist, the piling, 
a kind of leopard, survives. Bears are plentiful in 
Nebimao lo the south of Van, where they have “a 
table served from June to September'’ (Balsan, 229); 
the wild boar also abounds at Bingbl (2,200 shot m 3 
months in 1939 (tdii., 90-r), and 55 killed in a single 
round-up in 1963 at Barzan. Wolves, jackals, foxes 


in abhorrence by the also possesses a few chickens. There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and goats with long hair, 
having disappeared in carefully watched by shepherds expert in their craft, 
tins at the beginning of , Other animals indispensable In everyday life are also 
onger exist, the piling, | reared. Among the Kurds of 'lrig ate iound 22,289 
Bears are plentiful in horses (one-seventh), 52,336 mules, almost the whole 
n, where they have "a j production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khosbak, 
tember” (Balsan, 229); 1 52). Also, let us not forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
Bingbl (r,200 shot in 3 [ strong, imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
-nd 55 killed in a single I 236). Naturally, no pigs or rabbits [see arxah in 
Wolves, jackals, foxes I Suppl.l are reared in KurdistSn. 
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Djidl, Flruz Shabur) and was situated on the left Dt aremoniis, B. ij (713, it) said "Chaldi et Kordi 

bank of the Tigris opposite BAzabdA on the right vel Curti, Gordyaei iidem". A similar opinion is 

bank (ef. the full analysis of tho texts in M. Hart- expressed In the title of P. Letch’s work. KecHeiches 

" -5). Later, the name, which was sur Its Kurin iraniens el sur Uurs anctlrcs. h~ ~ 



Satalka and Pinaka I — Finlk) lay on the Tigris, but Kurd 
the statement of Strabo fix, 12, 4) is remarkable; ac- write 
cording to this, the term ropSuata flpij was sometimes 3.1). 

applied to the mountains between the modem F.trs 
DiySrbakr and MOslj. perioi 

Now, who were the KapSouxot whose name tin- NOidt 
doubtedly survived in the later names (the tormina- of Ar. 
tion -xot must represent the Armenian plural in -£S, Thi 


Kurds in the Kilpriot, Cyrtii, mentioned by classical 
writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xl, 13, 3, and xv, 
3,1). This hypothesis is confirmed by the presence in 
pars of numeroas Kurdish tribes in the SSsanid 
period (cf. Kdrtuimah-i Artatjshir-i P/Sfmkan, tr. 
Naideke, Gottingen 1879, 37, 48. and the testimony 
of Arab writers). 

The justifiable distinction between the names Kurd 
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picture is given in the Sharaf-ndnut (1003/1596). The Kurds under his command), Baylaljin, Bib al- 
Turco-Persian frontier became gradually stabilised Abwib (Darband). al-Qjazira, Syria and al-HnighOr 
and the Persians fell back behind the wall of the (i.e. the line of fortresses along the Cllician frontier). 
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layman, who had rebelled against 
Marwan II and had besieged SAbiir (ibid., Iv, 387, 
341; v, 283). The caliph Marwan himself was the son 
of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabatl, iii, 51) whose blue 
eyes and fair completion he had inherited (Sir 
William Muir, The catiphaU, its rise, inline and fell, 
London 1891, 419). 

Under the ‘Abbisid caliph al-Many&r, the invasion 
of Armenia by the Kliazars in 147/764 resulted in 
numerous risings. A few years later the Kurds 
(inlisidr al A krai) are again mentioned in connection 
with the rising at Mawyil and its repercussions in 
Hamadin [Kamil, v, 448; vi, 9). Qa'lar, son oi al- 
Mansfir, was the son of a Kurdish slave-girl (Tabari, 


Allah returned to Mawsil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Hadhbinis, who had en¬ 
trenched themselves at Djabal al-Salak (probably 
LihljjSn, cf. sAwgj-BULAg). The Hadhbinis were 
forced to surrender, and their pacification was fol¬ 
lowed by that of the If utnaydl tribe and of the people 
of Djabal Disin {ibid., vii, 371). In the reign of the 
caliph alMuktadir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Mawyil but were punished by the Hamdanid 
government; the Jbjalall tribe put up a particularly 
stubborn resistance (iWd., viii, ti8). Under the year 
337/943 Ibn Miskawayh, Tadi&rib al-mnam, GMS, vi, 
toy, speaks of the expedition of the Hamdanid 
tlusayn against Adbarbaydjin; on this occasion he 





















































cxssix and shaddAd ; the Armenian bibliography 
in Lynch, Armenia, I, 363-7; cf. also Barthold 
in the appendix to his Russian translation of 
Lane Poole's Muhammadan dynasties, St. Petersburg 
1899, 294; Barthold, Pets, nadpis' na ... meieti 
Manui'c, Aniyskaya Sonya, No. 5; N, Y. Marr, 
EMe o slave •'&few", in AVOIR AO, xx (1911), 
120; E. D. Ross, On three Muhammadan dynasties, 
in Asia Major, ii (1925), 213. 

In 349/96o a pretender appeared in AjJharbiydjhn 
He was called Isbak b. ‘Isa. and was supported by 
Fadl, chief of the KabtinI (?) Kurds, while his as- 
versary, the Musafirid Djastan b. Marzubgn relied on 
HadllbSni support. Isbak was soon disposed of 
(Ta4iirib, ii, 179). The Kurds and the Daylamls also 
played a considerable part in the quarrels between 
EiastSn and his brother N3$ir al-DawIa and between 


the side of the road for live JarsakM, between ; 
thiya and Mawfil (Komi/, viii, 521). 

Even in the lifetime of ‘Atjud al-Dawla, the 
maydl chief. Aba ‘Abd Allah IJtisayn b. E 
(or Aba ghu jja‘ Badh b. Dustak), known a 
had attainod considerable notoriety. At 
shepherd, he gradually rose to be lord of 
Amid and Mayyaiarikin. A rising in Ni$ibln I 
him into conflict with ganrsam al-Dawla. 
defeated the latter's forces at Ba-Qjuli 
KhSbOr al-Husayniyya in the canton ol 
Aidamudjti, seined Mawjil and was pli 
march on Baghdad to end Buyid rule when h- 
defeated by gamsSin al-Dawla. He fell bi 
MayySfSrikln and, by an arrangement with 
captain of the army sent against him, secured 
session of DiyJrbakr and the western part of 
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11. Their neighbours were the Zarz3rf ("chUdrer 
of gold"). They also possessed Malirgird (= Rubar- 
BarSsgird) and Rustag (the southern part of Stjam 

12. The EJfliamerg, of Umayyad origin, num- 
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by Behnsch, Rerum secuto XV in Mesopotamia gi- Malik Khalil (Sharaf-iuSma, i, 155), the dis 
stomm liber, Breslau 1838. prince ol llisn KayiS, bad regained poss 

Tlrntir had to deal with the Kurds iu his campaigns Si'ird and was trying to regain his heredi 
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Ahmad Pasha. appointed governor-general of Diy3r- 
bakr in 10411/1638, making an expedition against the 
YazldTt of Sinij&r. Later (1065/1655), the same Pasha 
after his transfer to VSn subdued all the Kurds in this 
region. 

In 1076/1666 a Kurd, the son of a fkaykk. declared 
himself the Mahdt, but was captured by the rulers 
of Mawjil and ‘AniSdiya. The affair ended harm¬ 
lessly by Sultan Me!)emitted IV taking tlie soi- 
disant Mahdi into his personal service (von Hammer, 

Ui. 589). 

In the reign of the feeble g[i5h Husayn, the 
Kurds of al-‘lrAk in 1131/1719 besieged Hamadjri and 
cairied their depredations up to the capital itself. In 
1134/17“ by order of SilhTahmSspII art attempt to 
retake Isfahan, which had been occupied by the 
Afghans, was made by the Kurd chief Fandun 
(Ferfditn?), but it was confined to an attack on the 
Armenian quarter. The Afghans drove off Fandun 
who went back to his lands and submitted to the 
Turks (J. Manway, A Historical account oj the British 
trade, London 1753, iii). Fortune deserted the 
Safawids. Even ‘Abbas Hull Khin Ardalln submitted 
to Hasan PashS (von Hammer, iv, «r; cf. however, 
RMM, xlix, *7). His example was lollowed by the 
chiefs of BjawanrUd, Dama, Djif, Harsln and finally 
by the sipahsdldr ‘All Martian BakhtivSrl [Payl! ?] 


The Allans. During the bloody nnd transitory 


The Zand dynasty. After the death of Nadir 
Shah, Karim KMn Zand [g.v.J, one of the best rulers 
Persia has ever had, ruled the greater part ol the 
country. The Zand were a Kurdish tribe of secondary 
importance [Sbaraf-ndma, i, 3x3) living between 
j Hamadan and Haiiiyir in the district formerly called 
Ighar. Under Nadir they had been transported to 
i Khurasan, but after his death they went back to their 
old homes (TcPrikhi Zandiyya, ed. Beer, pp. si, 
xviii). With the death of Lutf ‘Ali Khan in 1x09/1794, 
the dynasty came to an end. The Zand tribe was 
certainly too weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Karim Khan, like his predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes from Kurdistan to 
Shiraz (Abmadawand, RMM, xxxviii; KOnlnl, who 
live in a particular quarter in Shiraz, O. Mann, Dir 
Tajik Mundarten i. Prouinz Fars, Berlin 1909, p. 
xxix). 

The Kafllars, On the death of Agtja Muhammad 
Shah Kafliar (1211/1797), sadik Khan shakaljl seized 
Hie crown Jewels and for some time tried to gain the 
throne (The dynasty of the Kajars, tr. Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, London 1833, 20, 27, 32, 37, 50, 78. 
106; R. G. Watson, A history of Persia, London 1866, 
107, 115, 1x5). In 1221/1805 the Persians had inter¬ 
vened on behalf of ‘Abd al- Rahman Pasha of Sulay- 
mSniyya (cf. Rich, Narrative, i, 384; Watson, op. cit., 
155, and the Mukrl Kurd song in tho collection made 
by O. Mann, No. xvi). In 1236/1821, as a result of 
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German tr. 1953; Bencet Cemal, 5 «y* Sait uyatn, 
Istanbul 1955; R. Hi! ml, Mondial, Baghdad 1936; 
anon.. Ttumk-Hoybmn, Ankara 1931; Centre 
d'Etudes Kurdes, C.E.K. Paris, no. 13 (1961); La 
Ttirquie modernc face au Kurdistan de la Turquie, 
no. 13 (1961); La situation dec Kurdes dans It Kutdi- 
Stan de la Turquie. no. 19 (1961), L'ipteuvr kurde-, I. 
C. Vanly, Survey of the national question of Turkish 
Kurdistan with historical background, n.p. 197*. 
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In Iran, the situation el the Kurds has always been 
different from that which they experienced In Turkey. 
Indeed, the Iranian government often insists on the 
affinities, as much racial as historic, which unite the 
two peoples. But this does not prevent political and 
social malaises appearing from time to time, and 
conflicts, oiton latent, sometimes bloody, must be 
recorded. Already during the Great War, the province 
oi Acjharbiydjan in northern Persia had been troubled 
by the movements of the Turkish or Russian armies 
on this territory'. The chief of the Shnk.Sk IsmiHJ 
Agfc.i Simko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
for himself a small Kurdish state of which he intended 
to assume the leadership. He also succeeded in uniting 
under his command the Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyrians and the Iranian troops, changing 
camp according to the circumstances. He also became 
the only authority of the region, to the west of Lake 
Urmiya, finally to be assassinated at Ushnu by the 
Iranians on the 2i June 1930 (Aria, 48-54), in the 
same manner in which he had murdered the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
1918 (Joseph, 140-1). 

For his part, further to the south, in the province 
of Kurdistan, Saiar al-Dawla Klfljar, related by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families ol Sanandadji, 
rose in revolt, but was defeated. Some Kurdish chiefs 
refused fo be disarmed, and il was not until 1930 that 
Eia'far Sultan surrendered (Aria, 64-71 Ghassemlou, 
73-5)- 

But the Second World War was also bound to have 
a great influence on Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 

troops (*5 August 1941), followed by the abdication of 

Rii)l Shih (16 September 1941) favoured, by the 

onleeblement of the central power, the movements of 

army had to confront harshly Hama Rashid Khan ol 
BAneh who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the SardasbtBSneh- 
MarivAn region in tile summer of 1942 (Aria, 67-70). 
But this was only the prelude to a real independence 
movement. First ol all, the Kurds profited from the 
situation to iorm (September 1942) in the no-man's- 
land where central authority had disappeared an 
organisation Komelat jiyat if Kurdistan ‘‘Committee 
for the Lile (Resurrection) ol Kurdistan" (Eagleton, 
34). This nationalist but quite conservative committee 
was composed of city intellectuals and of petits 
bourgeois from Mahibad, the ancient Sawgj-Buiak 
If.w.J, but io which the religious j4«y*As and chiefs ol 
tribes soon rallied. Soon Rldl (Kail) Muhammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist himself, 
adhered to it in his turn (October 1944) and after the 
end of the war, all these judged the occasion favour¬ 
able and proclaimed on the 23 January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of Mahibad, in Ihc heart of the 
autonomous Republic of As&arbaydi&u, which had 
been established at Tabriz. In fact, Kidl Muhammad 
wished rather for internal autonomy within the frame¬ 
work of the Iranian empire. This small stale, with Its 
limited area, to the west and south of Lake Urmia, 
was well-organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews In the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made to 
promote the development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene. A small army was constituted 
of tribal elements with four generals, among them 
Molia MujtafA BariinI, who come from 'Irak with his 
well-equipped contingent ol armed men. But on the 


departure Irom the Iranian territories ol the Russian 
army (May 1946), who had helped the autonomous 
republic of Adharbayfjjan, the government ol Tehran 
was to recover the dissident provinces ol the north of 
the country. Muhammad surrendered, but was 
hanged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several other chiefs. The Kurdish Republic of 
Mahibad had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussion among all the Kurds (Aria, 
70-102 i Ghassemlou, 76*82; Ram bout, 94-208 and 
especially Eagleton, passim ). Then, in September 1950 
and February 1936, for economic reasons, the tribe of 
Ejavinrudi was taken to task by the troops of the 
Sh&b and harshly repressed, on the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up Us arms and devote 
itself to the cultivation of heeskiA. According to 
Rondot (Kic inlel., X956, 107-9), the efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the first 
positive result oi the Baghdad Pact (1955)- Since 
these last backwashes, the Iranian government, by 
constructive social reforms, attempted to gain the 
sympathy and even the help of its numerous Kurdish 
population. 11 published at Tehran, from May 1959 to 
May 1963, the weekly Kurdistdn, in which liierature, 
religion, sciences, history and even politics were com¬ 
petently treated. Later on the ‘Iraki government 
accused that of Tehran ol having aided, materially 
and morally, the insurrection movement of the Kurds 
fn 'Irik- But this political attitude has in no way 
changed the distrustful position of the Iranian 
authorities with regard to its own Kurds. 

Bibliography: P. Rondot, Los revindications 

nationales kurdes, in ET1, 1946/2, 114-20; idem, 

lx mount maul national kttrdt en 2946, in ibid., 
•947/a. iaS-4t; idem, Vexplrienct ie Mahibid et 
It problime social kurde, in ibid., 2948, May-June 
178-83; A, Roosevelt Jr., Where Turk and Russian 

meet, in Manchester Guardian, 14, 16, 18, ax, 23 

October 1947 (French tr. in Orient-Occidenl, lxxxii/ 
». 133 [30 November 1947), Ixxxiii/i, 242 [December 
•947]. Ixxxiv/r, 146 [23 December 2947)); The 
Assyrian national petition, presented to the World 
Security Conference at San Francisco, May 7th 

1945, Kimball Press, 1946; L'ipine dorsals strati- 
gique ie VAsie mincure lie conrntt pas le calme, in 
Frankfurter Mlgemeine Zeitnng, June 2956 (French 
tr. in Orient-Occident, cccxxxii/2, 38a [17 July 
X956J); R. Rossow Jr., The battle of Azerbaijan, 

1946, in ME] (Winter 1956); W. Douglas, Strange 
land and friendly people, Loudon 2952; W. Eagleton 
Jr., The Kurdish Republic of 2946, London 1963; 
Th. Bois. Mahdbid, une tphlnlre rtpubliqne kurde 
indlpeudente, in Orient, no. 2g (1964), 173-201; 
I. C. Vanly, Aspects ie la question rationale kurde 
en Iran, Paris 1959; Parviz Homayounpour, 
Vaffaire d'Aserbaidjan, Lausanne 1967. 

In 'InAtf, the period from the end of the First 
World War to the revolution of 1958 saw the founda¬ 
tion ol the now 'Iraki stale and the establishment of 
the Hisijimite monarchy. The British who, at San 
Remo (2 May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mandate over 'Irik and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied militarily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which rendered their 
task difficult. In December 2918, Major Noel installed 
at SulaymanI Mahmud Bareandii (1880-1956) as 
governor, huktnddr, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great ZSb and the DiyAia. 
At the end ol six months, ghayjtii MabmOd pro¬ 
claimed the independence oi Kurdistan (end ol May 
1919), and the British army had to intervene to 
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London 1957; A. M. Hamilton, Road through 
Kurdistan, the narrative oj an engineer in Iraq, 
London 1937*. 1958: Y. MaJek, The British betrayal 
0/ the Assyrians, Kimball Press, N.j. 1935; H. M. 
Barton, The Kurds, in JRCAS, xxxi (1944), 64-73; 
W, G. Elphinston, The Kurdish question, in Journal 
o) the Bril. Inst, oj International Affairs, xxii (Jan. 
1946), 9>-'°3: Idem, Kurds and the Kurdish ques¬ 
tion. in JRCAS, XXXV (Jan. 1948), 38-51, map; 
Documentation franpaise, BreJ aperfu sur t'tvchi- 
hon politique de Vlrak, Notes et iStudes documen¬ 
taries, nos. 1499, jjoo, 1501, 1502 (July 1951). 
‘Irilfl Kurdistan since the proclamation of the 
‘Iraki Republic (14 July 1958) until 1970 underwent 
many vicissitudes. This Republic aroused the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Kurds who, with the other political 
parties, bad participated in the overthrow of the 
Hajhimite monarchy. Tor tlie first time in history. 


government of their neutrality 
excuses. However, negotiation 
and, on the 24 April 4963, the 
a detailed Memorandum in v 
their desiderata ( Orient, no. 21 
207-11). Meanwhile, once it c 
strong, the Ba'Jmt governs 
Kurdish deputies, issued an 
1963I and the same day resun; 


r, they were met with 
as were embarked on 
Kurds even presented 
which they expressed 
:6 (2nd quarter 1963), 
xmsidcrcd itself quite 
merit imprisoned the 
ultimatum (10 Juno 


bushes, seized military posts a 
tions and took prisoners by ] 
army, beaten and humiliated, 
“National Guard", aid of the 


® interval, the Ba'iV) had 
mascus, the Syrians lent 
rends by sending aircraft 
. The Kurds had soon 
:y multiplied their am- 


hundreds. The 'Iraki 
, then brought in the 
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inly, 218-25; Pradier, 203-9, Viannot, In July, cholera broke out at Kala-Diza. In August 
149-32). there was the massacre of Dakan, at gbayfehan. In 

biguity of the situation between Kurds January (3 January 1970, VExpress mentioned that 

id 'IrShls was bound soon to be dissipated. On between September and December 1969, the Kurds 

1 May 2964. the 'Iraki government promulgated a had stopped the 'Iraki offensive outright; 151 aircraft 

iw provisional Constitution which passed over in had been shot down during the last six months. Also 

lence the rights of the Kurds explicitly recognised in January 1970, the Ba'thist regime opened negocia- 

the 3rd art. of the Constitution of 1958. This would tioas with BaizAnI and the executive bureau. A 

it do for the Kurds who, for their part, had not Kurdish delegation, headed by Dr. Mahmdd'Uthin&n, 



potential and made a great effort in the field of 
primary instruction by opening 300 schools in 1968, 
the government flirted with the Kurdish dissidents, 
created an (Arabic language) University at Stilay- 
mSniyya and the new administrative division (litmi 1 ) 
of Duhok among the Kurds, but nevertheless pre¬ 
pared to resume hostilities. These, preceded by several 
skirmishes, began in April around KoySan^jak. The 
‘IrSkl troops had to abandon the towns of Kala-Diza, 
Pendjwin and Cwarta, and then attacked in June the 
peasant population of Arbll, Halabclja and BadlnSn, 
spraying the harvests with napalm and sulphuric acid. 


(1967), 10-23; I „ ... 

Iraq, in ibid., lviii/2 (1971), 147-1581 E. O'Ballance, 
The Kurdish revolt, ifir-rtfo, London 1973. 

The Kurds of Syria and Lebanon, apart from 
some great families and their entirely arabised 
dependants, such as the BarazI of Hamat, the beys of 
‘Akklr, the Djumbla( Druze chiefs (IJiSn BulSd 
"soul of stoel"), have preserved their original char¬ 
acters, although some may often have been settled for 
several centuries and, in every case, well before the 
establishment of the French mandate. Thoy posed 
practically no political problem to the mandatory 
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8o-ioi. Also to be encountered among the Kurds are 
some aberrant small groups in Urak, such as the 
SarK who arc connected with them and, around 

Mawsil, the SflabSit who arc Kurdish KUilbish, not 

without contact with the Bektashis, formerly so 

powerful in Turkey (Edmonds, 468-9). 

Bibliography: In Nikitine, Les Kurdes, 228-33, 
is to be found an excellent account of the theories 
of N. Marr, EskCe o slave Ctlebi, in ZAP, xx (19x2), 
99-151; G. R. Driver, The religion of the Kurds, in 
BSOS (1922), 197-215; Nikitine, Lcs Kurdes el te 
Christianisme, in RHR (1922), 247-56; idem, tint 

apologia kurde du surnisme, in RO, viii (1923), 11, 

r 16-60; idem, Les thimes religieu r dans Us texles 
kurdes de nut collection, in Actes du Cong, intern, 
i'histoire des religions, Paris 1925, ii, 415-34; idem, 
Les Kurdes raermlies par eux-mdmes, in A tie Jran- 
( oise (1925), No. 231,148-57; P- Rondot, Les tribus 
montegnardes de I’Asie anUrieure, Quelgues aspects 
sociaux des populations kurdes el assyriennes, in 
BEO, Damascus, vi (1936), 1-50; Th. Bois, La 
religion des Kurdes, in Prechs Orient Chrilien, 
Jerusalem, xi (1961), 103-38; J.-M. Fiey, A la 
recherche des ancient monasllres du nord de I'/rak, 
in POC, ix (1959); idem, Assyrie chrilietme. Contri¬ 
bution d ['etude de I'histoire el de la geographic 
ecclesiasligues el monasligues du Nord de I'lrak, 
Beirut, i, ii, 1965, iii, 1969; Bois, Monastlres dirt- 
liens el temples yesidis dans le Kurdistan irakien, in 
Mashrig, lxi (1967), 75-102; D. N. MaeKenzie, 
Pseudoproto-kurliea. m BSOAS, xxvl (1967). 170-3; 
J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi orders is Islam. Oxford 


different parts of the clothing, with what is specifically 
Kurdish, what is the consequence of Islamic customs, 
and what derives from Western influence, together 

with measurements, diagrams and numerous photo¬ 

graphs, so that one may have an exact idea of the 
present national Kurdish costume, for men as well as 
for women. While jewels oi every kind and in every 
material, gold, silver, precious stones, necklaces, 
bracelets and pendants, sparkle on the costumes of 
the women, the pride oi the men is to be noted in 
their arms, cartridge pouches and damascened belts, 
chased daggers and lethal revolvers. The pipe and the 

tobacco pouch also lorm part of the Kurd’s aceoutre- 

2. Marriage and burial customs. 

From the cradle to the grave, man is everywhere 
accompanied by customs or traditional rites, which 
vary with civilisations. Among the Kurds are to be 
found some customs very much alive which have 
been preserved from time immemorial. The choice of 
a iianede, her toilette before the wedding, the price of 
prenuptial virginity, whose linen bloodied by the 
ruptured hymen will bear clear proof, the crossing of 
the threshold and introduction into her new house¬ 
hold, the joys at the birth of the first baby, after a 
confinement which has nothing of a story about it 
(cl. A. Brunei, Gulasar, conies et llgendes du Kurdistan, 
Paris 1946, 109-11), are the occasion oi usages 
respected by all. It does not concern us to give a 
systematic and exhaustive account, but to indicate 
some examples, according to the various Kurdish 











































J 9 6 3. 288If.). The girls make vows then: Thirteen 
at the door, New Year. Husband In the house, baby in 
the lap (Masse, op. til., 159). Abroad, the Kurdish 
students celebrate this national festival with gaiety 
(Deichi Delair, Navrct and (hr- legend of A'aira, in 
Tkt Kurdish Journal, U.S.A., ii/t [March 1965], 3-5). 
Let us note further in Kurdistan, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E., Nos. 7/8 (1961), the poem Tht festival of 
Neuros of Salih Karadaghi, 3a. 

Other seasonal festivals are celebrated above all by 
the shepherds on the occasion which concerns them 
particularly: the first lambing, scrapes ; the departure 
for the soian or summer pasturage, berodan, the 
shearing of the sheep, berxbir-, and above all the re¬ 
leasing of the rams, i man berdan. Ereb $emo, ibid., 
38, has described those entertainments with many 
picturesque and lively details. Stig Wikander believed 


though it has had an influence at times on the songs 
of the neighbouring countries, such as Iran or Mesopo¬ 
tamia (cf. S. Jargy, Chant populaire et musique savanle 
an Proclu Orient arabe, in Orient, vi/3 [1958], 108-9). 
Kurdish music today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither harmony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, pathetic, 
quite often melancholy character, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this warlike people (cf. 
Dulaurier, Chants opulaires da I'Armdnie, in Rev. 
des deut Mondes, so April 1852, 224-35). Western 
travellers have not failed to draw attention to the 
originality of this music. Some have felt the at¬ 
traction and very palpable charm of these chants] 
others, on the contrary, e-g. Mrs. Hansen, 129-9, have 
found this music “flat and false" with its 17 tones. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartabed Comitas (1869- 
























































a kind of vibratory tongue. The sound resembles that 
of the Scottish bagpipes. The percussion instruments 
include the Mol or bass drum which is beaten on 
both sides, the lepil, a narrow drum, a kind of 
kettledrum in pottery covered with a skin which is 
beaten with the fingers; and the cymbals, xeHU, are 
sometimes used by the Yazidb in their religious 
ceremonies. Among the stringed instruments, there 
are the ribab or monochord viol, the Honan or 
kemanca. violin, and especially the lenbP', the lute, 

heroic songs. The nomenclature of all these Instru¬ 
ments varies with the regions. A description of some 
clumsy impressions of musical instruments is found 
in Serincih It derume-i foUdor-i kurime, Notes for an 


(I92t), 663-74; idem,. 
xlix (1922), 70-104; Idem, La vie domesliqut kurie, 
in Rev. d'rtknologie tl traditions populates (1923), 
334-44; idem, La floialiU kurie. in RMM, lx 
(1925), r-20; K. Dagbestani, La famuli musulmane 
conlemporaine ea Syrie, Paris 1932; P. Rondot, Lee 
tribus montagnardes de I'Asie anUrieurc. Qiietques 
aspects sociaux des populations hordes cl assyriennes, 
in BEO, vi (1936), 1-jo + vi Pis.; ‘A, al-'Aasiwf, 
'A rfyVir at-'Irak, Baghdad 1937-43; E. R. Leach, 
Social and economic organisation of the Rouanduc 
Kurds, London 1940; E. Avdal, Kurdish woman 
[in Armenian], Erivan 1946; idem, Obilai ktovno 
nim u Kurdov Zahavkat’ya ("The custom of the 
vendetta among the Kurds in Transcaucasia"), 
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Erlvan 195 j; Fr. Barth, Principles of social organic 
lotion in souther 11 Kurdistan, in Univ. ether. Mus. 
Bull., vil, Oslo 1953; W. L. E., Iraqi Kurdistan, a 


j Southern group. Some ol these dialects, e.g. LakkI, 
appear to merge with the neighbouring non-Kurdish 
dialects ol Lurl. Between the Central and Southern 


n The World today, October groups oi Kurdish an island ol non-Kurdish speech. 



61-6 (i.e. E. Avdal, H^ay of life of the Kurds of 
Transcaucasia ); Sh. Khosbak, at Kurd wa '1- 
mas‘ala at-kurdiyya, Baghdad) N. Erdcntung, A 
study on the social structure of a Turkish village, 
Ankara 1939; Dina Feitelson, Aspects of the social 
life of Kurdish Jews, in The Jewish Journal of 
Sociology, ill (Dec. J9S9), 201-16- H. H. Hansen, 
Daughters of Allah among Moslem women in Kur¬ 
distan, London 1930; idem, The Kttrdislt women's 
life, field research in a Muslim society, Iraq, 
Copenhagen ig6ri Barho Karabuda, Vsler om 
Eufral, i Kurdeasland, Stockholm 1960; Mokri, Le 
foyer hurtle, in VEthnographic (1961), 79-95; Th. 


penetration of Arabic and especially Turkish loan¬ 
words. Traditionally Kurdish has been written in 
various modifications of the Arabic script and still is 
SO written in ‘Iralf and Iran. The Armenian script 
has also been used on occasion, and in recent years 
alphabets based on both the Latin and Cyrillic 
scripts have been devised, especially for Northern 
Kurdish. 

Northern Kurdish is: aiu, iiioi, ptik, bdj lit)g, 
/sf(iS)r(M), vsl(zk)y (gh). mn Ir (flapped) t 
(rolled). Is toy, to which most dialects add the 
"Arabic" phonemes 9(h), ft,*, and 



giques des tribus kurdes, Kirkuk 1971. however, between palatal I and velarised I (though 

{Th. Bois) this coincides with r in Arbll), and <j has acquired 
. phonemic status in Sulaymaniyya an 

V. language southerly dialects. In general, Kurdish 
























































































































































































































































complement, in which is » 
ol the Kurds under the Soviet regime. §emo has also 
published Diriutm (1966), which is the romanticised 
history of this iamous epic. He is furthermore the 
author of numerous articles in many Russian language 
newspapers on all the social and historical subjects 
which interest the Kurds. Ell Evdal-Rehman pub- 
lished in this same vein of social preoccupations, 
XaU Xanim "Lady Xatd” (1959) and GutuU Mctxasan 
"The village of heroes" (1968), and Rehlm Gael, 
MsytrMn "Awakening" (19*0), which speaks of the 
resistance of the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees the true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist in Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdish 
writers prefer, even in 'Irik. The same remark may 
be made with reference to the theatre. In Armenia, 


Nvhark'arld h'oriayl sorcM, Erlvan 1957; Kasaxi 
Murad and C. Celll, EJraniin/i nvisk'arU k'drild 
ErmenlsUmlye sovetil ("Works of Knrdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia"), Erivan 1961. 

C. The Kurdish press. 

The influence of the press is basic in the national 
and cultural life of a people. With regard to this, the 
development and transformations of the Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds. Of the ri9 recorded newspapers and 
reviews, whose periodicity is all relative, some have 
only had ephemeral life. The publishing centres h 
been moved from Istanbul to the different town 
‘IrSk, Baghdad, Sulaymani, Hewlir and KirkOk 
Iran, Tehran, Mahabad and Tabriz; or oven 
Damascus and Beirut. Often these newspapers 
bilingual. Most of the journals consist of a prcci 
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that ot the Armenians, espoused Monophysitism and I 
rejected Uie formulae of the Council ol Chalcedon, i 
and at the Council of Dvin of the Armenian and | 
Georgian Churches in 506, the Georgians seceded , 
from Orthodoxy and set up their own national church 
ol St. George, with its CathoUcos-Patriarch resident 
at Titlis. 

The period of Byzantine-Persian rivalry. | 
The old capital ot Georgia Mtskheta (Ptolemy. 
Geography, 5.10 MetrcXq-ta = Mear(i)Ta) was 
sometimes called by the Arab geographers by a 
popular etymology Masdjid Dhi 'l-Kamayn (Mas'udi, 
ii, 56; cf. Marquart, Slrcifziigc, 186). Ac¬ 
cording to the Georgian Chronicle, the Persian cristav 
("ethnarch") sent against Varaz-bakar (379-93?). 
king of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the SJtsinlds). built Tillis "between the Gates 
of the Caucasus" (i.e. between Darial and Darband) 
"to serve as a bulwark against Mtskheta" (Brosset. 
Histoire dc la Gtorgic, i, 140). 

During the wars ot king Wakfatang Gurgasal (446- 
99 ?) with the Persians, the lortress (hala) and the 
village (sopUli) ol Tiflls were destroyed. Wakbtang 
laid the foundations of a town at Titlis and his son 
Daii (499-314) completed its walls lop. cit., 180, 

Alter 523, the Persians, having suppressed the 
ruling dynasty ol eastern Georgia, maintained a 
Persian martbin In Tiflis, beside whom representa¬ 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share in 
the administration of the country (Brosset. i, 2g6; 
Marquart, op. cit., 397. 431-2; Qavakhov, joirisl. 
Vostok, i [191a], no). The governor of Mtskheta was 
under the nutrzhdn. Theophanes of Byzantium (6th 
century) is the first Byzantine author to mention 
■i) TfqjiXig (TupXlq) |ii)TpdjroXt4 under the year 571 
(Theophanes apud Photium, in Migne, Palrologia 
graaa, ciii, 139; cf. Muralt, Essai it chronologic 
bytanline, St. Petersburg 1855,1,156). 

The wars with the Turks and the Bvzantines having 
distracted the attention of the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine emperor to give 


Such mistakes and anachronisms may be explained 
by the tact that at this period, the national life of 
Georgia had taken refuge lar lo the west in lands not 
easily accessible from C'orokh (Klanjjetia). The 
thread of events inay, however, be pieced together 
from Arab and .Armenian statements [see aknIniva). 

In reality, Arab expeditions penetrated into 
Transcaucasia in the reigns of the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, 1,3006, in 22/643 Suraka. having 
made peace with ghahr-BarAz (king ol Bab al-Abwab 
[ff.r.j). scnl Habib b. Maslaina against Tiflls. To the 
same year Tabari, I, 2674, puts the peace with the 
people oi this town, but it was actually made in 25/ 
6«s In the reign cf ‘UJhmiln (Ya’kObl, Hisioriae, 194; 
BalArjhurl, 198). When Habib b. Masiama had con¬ 
quered Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (N'kly a Nicolas ? Tfly = 
Theophilus ?) appeared before him to testily that the 
balrlk of KjurrSn and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib's answer (cf. the versions In BalSdimri. 201 and 
Tabari, i, 2764: Yakut, i, 857, rather follows Ba- 
laaijurt) was addressed simply to "the inhabitants ol 
Tiflis, in [the rmldk of] Mantjjalls (now Manglis) in 
al-Ejurzan (= Georgia! in the land of Hurmuz". 

Habib guaranteed the people the exercise of their 
religion, but he sent to Titlis the learned ‘Abd al- 
Rabman b. Diaz’ to expound the law ol Islam, and 
indeed the people of the town were soon converted to 

After reducing Tiflis, Habib extended his conquests 
or his treaties of peace over other regions inhabited 
by the Georgians and their neighbours (BaUdJsurl, 
202-3; cf. the attempts to analyse them in Ghazarian, 
Arnunien unler dcr arabischen Hcrrschaft, in Zeitschr. 
f. acme n. Philologie, ii [Marburg 1903), 149-225). 
Among these, the $an3riya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, 5.8.13: Eavecpalot; in Armenian: Tsa- 
narkh), a very warlike Christian people who lived in 
Kakheti and the high Alazan and who, according to 
I the hypothesis ol N.Y. Mare, were identical with the 
modem T*uxh, whose language is related to that of the 
1 CeOcns (cf. In. Akad. Wank,, x/zz [1926], 1379-2408). 
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baydjAu the first Muslim dynasty that owned the 
suzerainty ai Bat-hdAil. the Sadjids (276/889 or 279' 
893 to 317/929; see sAbjids and R. Vasmer, 0 
mmulaifi Safciim, in hreuia Obiht. auC. A Serb. 
(Baku 1927), No. 5. 22-51). Abu 'l-KAsim Yflsuf 
went to assist the isolated Muslims in the north. In 
299/912 (?) he came to Tiflis, the amir of which was 
then called Dja'far b. ‘All (cf. beloiv), and seized the 
lortiesses of UdJarmo and BoCoraia (on the upper 
lore) (cf. Brosset. I. 27s. n- z). The chronicle also 
mentions another expedition (between 305/918 and 
311/923) of the "Saracens called Sadi", in the course 
of which Mtskheu was taken. The Muslim sources are 
silent about these expeditions. Immediately after¬ 
wards the chronicle mentions the appearance ol the 
Musatirtds I9.S.J or SAISrids at Bardlja'a and in 
XilharbajrsliSn. 

Bagrat III and Bagrat 1V. The series of reigns 
"shows the greatest confusion" iBrosset), until the 
king Bagrat ill (980-1014?) reunited Kartli. Abkha- 
zia, fao (on the C'orokh) and Ardanudj. In his time, 
the SbaddJdid [?.«.] Kadlfln invaded .Armenia, but 
was defealed by the Georgians, and Mtskheta was 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 


where in the meanwhile a certain Sithlaraba (Sayyid 
al-‘Arab ?) was proclaimed amir. This plan (ailed, for 
Alp Arslan obtained the liberation of FadlCm. Giorgl 
II, son of Bagrat (reigned 1072*89, lived to 1125), 
lived in Kutais. In h'akiet Aghsarl'an retained his 
possessions on condition that he adopted Islam. 

Dawid II. The revival took place under Dawid 11 
Aghmastienebeli (the "Restorer”) who look the title 
o( king ''ol Kartli and Abkhazia" (1089-1125?), 
Dawid brought into Georgia through the pass ol the 
Alans (Darial) 40.000 Ktpcaks (Polovtsi) and 5,000 
slaves converted to Christianity. In spile ol their 
unruliness (Brosset, op. cit.. i. 379). these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to throw off Saltlick domina¬ 
tion. He ceased the payment of the S4«rd*' and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations ol the Turks into 
Georgia. He gave his daughter T‘amar in marriage to 
the 2i*rwSn-gi a h [f.t'O Akflsitln (In Georgian, 
Agtjsart'an) and treated him as his vassal. 

The capture ol Tiflis in 515/1x21. On the 
complaints of the Muslims of Tiflis, the Saldjuk 
Mahmud b. Muhammad (511-25/1118-31) sent an 
expedition into Georgia in which the Artuljid Nadjm 
I al-DXn £bi*I, the Mazyldid Dubays b. §adaka 















































































i Abisli«ia and sent 
{h the intermediary 
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name of Timur, 1,000 horses, a ruby weighing 18 
mi£4*ais, etc. 

Timor passed through Tiflis, destroyed ah the 
monasteries and churches and went to BaylagAn 
(winter of 806/1403-4). Ail the country from Baylagln 

Kha»l Mirza (ii, 545)- PP1 " ' 

Post-TImOrid period. The general disorder, 
after the havoc wrought by TlmOr, is reflected in the 
part oi the Chronicle which gives a brief account of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources [Mafia* al-ca'iayn, in 
Notices and extrails, xiv, *33 and Mirfeh'and; of. 
Defrtmery, Fragments, 345) mention an expedition 
of S^aylch IbrJhlm of §fclrw5n, a friend of the 
dynasty of the Dial8virids against the Kara Koyunlu 
Kara VOsuf in which KustSndh, king of Gur^jistan, 
took part. The allied forces were defeated to the north 
of the Araxes, and Kara VOsuf slew KusUndH with 
Isis own hand. This happened in 8x5/1412-13. Also, 
300 armi’drs (Georgian nobles; cf, Armenian azn 
"race") were massacred. Vakhusht (Brosset, i, 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puts his 
death in 1414. In 1413 (1416?) on the invitation of the 
Persians (« Muslims) of Akhaltsikhe, Kara YOsuI 
invaded this region and laid the country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop*: cf. Neve. lac. cil.. 96; Brosset. 
Aid., i, 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
the accession of Alexander (1413-43) "no consoler 
arose from anywhere". The king gradually drove out 
the invaders, restored the cathedral of Sveti Tskhoveli 
(at Mumetal and repaired the fortresses. The Geor¬ 
gian envoys who greeted Shih-Rukh in 823/1420 at 
Kaxa-bigtj (cf. MIr)£ji w Snd, in Defrdraery, cf. cil., 
251) must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 

841/1437 Shah- Rukh arrived in Somkhetia (cf.above), 

Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 

TTmUr left Georgia. I11 1444/848 the Kara-Koyunlu 
EiihSn-shSh made a raid to Akhaltsikhe (cf. Brosset, 
i, 683; according to Thomas of Metsop', Djih5n-sh§h 
took Tiilis in 1440; ci. Nhve, 149). 

The partition of Georgia. At this period, 

Georgian tradition becomes exceedingly difficult to 

unravel (Brosset. i. 679-89). The history of Valthusht, 
which continues and corrects the Chronicle and 
agrees better with the statements of the Muslim 
historians, begins with the reign of Constantine III 
(1469-1303). during which Georgia was divided Into 

three main kingdoms (Brosset, ii/t, ii-iS, 147, 208, 

249): Kartli, with capital Tfflis; Imereti, with capital 
Kutais; and Kalsieti, with capital at Gremi (Persian 
Girfm) and later at T'elav. In addition, the atSbcg of 
Samtskhe (with capital Akhal-tsikhe) rebelled and 
founded the independent principality of Santabago 
(consisting of Samtskhe. on the upper course of the 
Kur, and oi Kiardjet'ia on the C'orokh!, the princes 
of which from Manucar III — Saiar pasha (1623) had 
become Muslims (Brosset, ii, 228). A number of local 
princes also became independent oi Imereti (the 
Guriels of Guria, the Dadians of Mingrelia, and the 
Gdovani of the Svans; cf. abahaz) , In Kartli also, 
Constantine Ill's reign was disturbed by the invasion 
of Bagrat II of Imereti. 

The Ak-Koyunlu. In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the stage. According to MtinetJidiim-baslil, 
iii, 160, he went to Georgia for the first time in 871/ 
1466, when he liberated the Muslim prisoners and 
took the fortress oi CemigSr (?). Civil complications 
prevented him taking Akhal-tsijshe, but he returned 
to the attack in 877/1472. King Bakzill (read: Bagrat 
II of Imereti) was dethroned [(air) and 30,000 
prisoners taken from Georgia. According to 
Vakijuslit's vetsion, Tiflis was surrendered to Uzun 


Hasan by Constantine, evidently to prevent Bagrat 
getting il. Uzun Hasan left a garrison in Tiilis but 
entrusted its government to Constantine (of. Brosset, 
11. *3. aj>. The Ta’r l*£-i Anlnl, however, calls the 
governor (iydlat) left by Uzun Hasan, §611 Khalil Beg, 
who stayed there till the death of Uiun Hasan in 
882/1478, whoa the Georgians re-occupied the 

Sulfin Ya'kub Ak-Koyunlu invaded Samtskhe in 
tho autumn of 891/2486 to chastise the Atdbeg 
Kvarkvare. In the next year, Ya'kub sent $ufl 
Khalil Beg to conquer Georgia. The construction of 
the forts of Aghjlia-kai'a and Kaozaai was begun by 
the Turkomans on the lower course of the Debeda 
(Borfala) at the place which commands the ap¬ 
proaches to Georgia from the south (cf. tho Geography 
of Vahiushl), KustSndll (Constantine III) withdrew 
from Tiflis, §ufi Khalil began the siege with the help 
of reinforcements which arrived in the winter; he 
took first of ail the fortress of KudiSr (Kodiori, south 
of Tiflis). In the fighting around Tiflis, the Muslims 
suffered heavily but finally Wall aghS ethikfi-aghaM 
took the town (3 RabI' I 894/4 February 1489) (cf. 
the unpublished history of the reign of Ya'kob, 
Ta’riih i A mini, MS. Bib!. Nat. Paris, 101, fols. 

tota-5a and tssa-qa). The Chronicle (Brosset, ii, 

326-7), which confirms many of the details, denies 

however that Tiflis was taken and adds that the 
people of the fief of Sabarat'iano (called Barat-ili by 
the Muslims) on the Alget inflicted a defeat on 

The Safawids. In 907/1501 a detachment of 

Ismail's forces under the command of KtjSdim-Beg 

invaded Georgia [Skdhin&dh-nama, quoted by Dorn). 

The invasion by DIw Sultan in 926/1520 was stopped 

by the embassy of Ramaz, son of Dawid VIII, to 

Ismail I (cf. I.tabib al-siyar, Bombay, iii, (fins’ 4, 92). 
In 929/1522-3 the founder of the Safawid dynasty 
seised Aghdja-kai'a and by making certain promises 
obtained the surrender of the citadel of Tiflis; be 
desecrated the churches and built a mosque “at the 
corner of the bridge"; cf. Vakhusht, in Brosset, ii/i, 

23 (the mosque is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskandar Munsbl mentions four expeditions on a 

large scale sent by Shah Tahm3sp against Georgia. In 

947/1340 Tahin4sp seized Tiflis, the governor of 

which (for Luarsab I) submitted to tbe Persians and 

became a Muslim. Next, the fortress of Bartfs (? 

Birtvis) was taken ('Alam-drd, Tehran 1314,63). The 
second time was in 193/1546 when the Georgian prin¬ 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmisp at Shdragel 
(near Gtlmri = Alexandtopol » Leninakan). The 
third expedition in 958/1532 was sent lrom gjjakkl 
on the appeal of the ntibeg Kay Khusraw. son of 
Kurljura (Kwarl/warel who complained of the injuries 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar Munsbl writes 
Lawaryib, but the name ie Iranian: LuhrSsp; cf. 
Mir’dl a! button). 

According to Iskandar Munsbl, 'Alamdri, 65, by 
the Turco- Persian peace of 961/2553 tho territories 
of Mask (Meshhi - Samtskhe), of IiSrtll (Kartli) and 
of Kahhit were allotted to Shah TamhSsp, while 
Sul(3n Sulaymin received those of Baght-af.uk ("with 
head uncovered”, a nickname of the king of Imereti), 
of Dadiyin and of GUriy&n (Guria) as far as Trebizond 
and Trabius (Tire-boli). Luarsab I, however, con¬ 
tinued to worry Tiflis. This provoked the fourth 
expedition. Baritt-il! (Sabaratlano), Gori and Ateni 
were occupied and the king himsell fel in battle. 
Vakhasht dates the lour expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
2553 and 2538 respectively. Brosset, ii/s, 452, con¬ 
siders these very probable as they coincide very well 











































































NJdir Shah. In 1x43/1730-1 after a war m which 
he won little glory, Shah Tahmasp recognised the 
Araxes as the frontier between Persia atd Turkey 
(Mahdl KJjin, Ta'tiki i Nliirt. TabrU 1284,90 - tr. 
Jones, i, 141; von Hammer, iv. 227 dates the peace 
to 6 February 1732)- Nadir dissatisfied, dethroned 
TahmSsp and resumed the conquest of Transcaucasia. 
While he was operating against Dighistin (1147/ 
autumn of 2734) IsfcSh Pafcha ol Tiflisset out with an 
army to the help of Gandja. T'eimuraa, son of Naxar 
‘AIT Khan (=• Erekle I), and his nephew ‘AD Mlrai 
— Alexander (son of Im8m Hull - Dawid III) at- 


The Kurds of ErlwSn were chastised in 1765, 2770 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of B&yazid. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successfully the incursions of 
the raiding bands from Dflgbist&n (the most danger¬ 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Khan A war). Only the 
KJjans of Shakki, Hsdjdii Celebi and Agha Kisfci (in 
27S2-3). ever succeeded in inflicting reverses on the 




In spite of all these success, the 
Georgia was precarious, and in 2760 V 
to Russia to seek assistance. But he e 
few days after the ~ 

and be himself died 
January 1762. 


























































































































lKURDJ — KURH 




















































































































































SURRA’ — SURRA b. SHARlK 
























































































































































































[see al-avdaws and gURpuBA] in 303/818, a group 
of 4migr6s who practised piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria 
and in 313/837 seized the island of Crete, which they 
made into a Muslim possession and a centre for their 
further activities [see ikbItisu]. It was likewise from 
Spain that there set out the Muslims who, between 
378/893 and 383/894, established themselves at 
Fraxlnetum [{.».], whore they founded a pirate state 
which lasted for 80 years, As early as 337/843, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhbne to Arles, and they 
renewed their incursions in 335/830 and 355/869; 
under the Umayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors of 
Ptichina acquired a great notoriety in this respect (cf. 


western Mediterranean, whilst the Island of Qiarba 
[9,0.], already an important base, became a real haunt 
of pirates, who were not content with attacking 
Christian ships but also infested the coasts of Ifrtkiya. 
Qiarba was conquered in 510/1116 by ‘All b. Yafcyi, 
but soon resumed its traditional rile, until it was 
captured in 5*9/1335 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remain the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries until tho end ol the 8th/i4th century, and 
then was to play a leading part in the events of the 
ioth/i6th century. 

Various dockyards built along the coasts of the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus [see dAr al-sinA'a], especial¬ 
ly at La Calle (Mara! 'I-Khacatl. B6ne and Bougie. 





























































































KUR$AN 


Coindreau, op. laud., 211-22), we have information I Llcario, who was to serve Michael VIII Palaiologos 
about several of the flags of the Muslim corsairs. as Admiral after the Byzantine recapture of Con- 
t The above account. Inevitably | stantinople in 659/1261, Muslims, however, were not 
he Laskarld 



docs not mean that piracy in general diminished. In 
fact, it increased with the growth of commerce ill the 
Levant following the Crusades. A pattern arose of 
professional pirates in the Aegean and Mediterranean 
finding employment in the Byzantine and other 
fleets. The same phenomenon was to occur with the 
growth of Turkish fleets. 

The Latin occupation of Constantinople in 601/1204 

of Venetian fleets in the Aegean, fn 633/1236, the 
Despot Manuel of Epiros could claim that pirates 
made the sea too dangerous for his bishops to cross 
from Greece to the t^askarid capital a! Nicaea. The 

number of Latin pirates, such as the Lombard 


infested the Cyclades, their attacks made easier by 
the disunity among the Latin Lords of the islands. 
In 739/r 326-9, Uinflr o( Aydln occupied the harbour 
of Smyrna and began bis attacks on Christian ships 
and on islands and territories in the Aegean and 
mainland Greece, in 736/1333, however, he signed an 
agreement with Andronikos III Palaiologos not to 
attack Byzantine shipping. It was possibly in part to 
compensate them for loss of booty that Andronikos 
employed flm&r's troops os mercenaries in Albania. 
With the death of Andronikos III iu 742/1341, Uuiur 
again began to raid throughout the Aegean and, 
between 742/1341 and 745/1341, intervened in the 
Byzantine civil war on behalf of his friend and ally 
John Cantacuzene. 













































IJUR$fiN 






















































KURSAN 



































KURSAN 


Kishm Island, and with bases at Jfliawr Fakkan, I 
Dibba and Kljawr Kalba, facing the Gulf of ‘UmSn, 
the Kawisim were able to strike at will at any ships 


I attrition, marked as much by fierce daring as by 
trocious cruelty, against the trade and shipping of 
he A] Khalifa and their kinsmen, the Al Sabib of 



first survey of the Gulf was undertaken by the 
Bombay Marine (the armed maritime service of the 
English East India Company) after 1235-6/1820. 
Hence the Kawisim were able on a number of 
occasions to elude pursuit by the cruisers of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping into these hidden 
anchorages. 

With the passage of time the Kawisim grew 


1227/iSij or 1231/1818—the accounts vary) he fell 
out with the Wahhabis and was forced to abandon 
Hhawr Hasan. He established a new lair in 1234/late 
i8i3, after the Wahhabi collapse, at Dammim. on 
the Hasi coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce of Babrayn. 

Rabma b. EJabir was again spared retribution at 
the hands of the British expedition of 1819-20, less 
because be had now assumed the guise of a Persian 
dependant than because his vendetta against the Al 
Khalifa, however, brutally it might be conducted. 


Ifth of all booty taken was reserved 
tgnment to the Sa‘Odt tmdtti at 
i Wahhabi capital. A good portion 
r was customarily disposed of at 
served as the principal clearing- 
ceeds of Kisimi piracy. 


[Slja'Mn-Ellu •]-Hi(litUah 
d only partial success tn 
naval capabilities. Many 


Rabma b. JJjSbir’s fortunes 
i24t-2/r826 his fleet has I 
dhow. Now seventy years oi 
had his last fight with the 
Dammim in Ejumida II, 
January 1827. Surrounded 
calmly set fire to the magazi 


The last serious piratical outbreak in the Gull 
occurred in Shawwal-Dhu 'l-UuMla leyo/February- 
April r835. when the Band YSs of Abu Efiabi (AbO 
?abl), hitherto little given to piracy, made a wholesale 
attempt upon the trade of the Gulf in a desperate 


swords with the Wahhibi ruler. A second expedition, 
dispatched in the winter of 1819-20 (Mubarrain- 
Djurnada i, 1235), after the defeat of the Wahhabis 
and the destruction of Dir*iyya by Ibrahim Pasha 
the previous year, was far more effective in subduing 
the KawSsim. Ra’s al-Khayma and the other piratical 
ports were reduced, the KSsiml war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the Katinil chieftains, along with the 
other principal siayits ol the Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscribe to a treaty (the General Treaty of Peace 
of Rabi' I, 1235/January 1820) outlawing piracy lor 

Neither the expedition of 1809-10 nor that of 
1819-20 had attempted to bring to book the man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckless and ferocious free¬ 
booter in the Gulf in the entire 19 th century—Rabma 
b. Djabir, head of the Al Djalahima branch of the 
'Utah, whose base for more than thirty years was 


war fleet was outfought and scattered. The following 
month the British political resident in the Gull, 
Captain Samuel Henneil, persuaded the rulers of Aba 
Ubabi, Stardia. Ra’s al-Khayma. Dubayy and 
‘AilmSn to agree to a suspension of hostilities at sea 
among themselves for the duration of the coming 
pearling season. The maritime truce signed on 22 
Mubarram 1251/21 May 1835 ran for a period of six 
months, to 29 Ra&ab 1252/21 November 2835. It was 
renewed every spring for the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover the full twelve 
months oi the year. In 1259/1843 if was renewed lor a 
ten-year period, at the expiry of which it was made 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaykljs on 25 Radjab 1269/4 May 1853. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were to occur at intervals 
up to this cantury, notably in the narrow waters 
between Babrayn and the Has3 coast, the institution 


































tions oi the term, some allegorical (kursi = the 
absolute knowledge of God, or his kingdom), some 
literal, for example: ‘ar£4 (Kur>an, XVII, 44; XL, 15; 
XLIII, 8a; LXXXt, ao;) = throne of God, while 
kursi — footstool, a bench set before the throne. 
This throne of God has been an object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim 
creed, by, 90, 93, ti; and especially 148, concerning 
'orj* and kursi j. The rite of a certain §ht'I sect, at 
an early period in Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to an empty kursi (al-Balidhurl, 
Ansdb, ed. S. D. Goitein, vi, 343; J. Wellhausen, Du 
reUgibs-polteschen Opposilionsparteien , 83). 

The distinction between throne (‘orsj) and footstool 
(kursi) probably reflects the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means of the term kursi all 
kinds of supports: the word mirja c , which, among 
other usages (including that of footstool!) indicates 
an ink-stand and the base of the small oriental table, 
may be replaced, in certain texts, by kursi (J. Sadan, 
Le mobilise au Procke-Orienl m/dUvnl, Leiden 1976, 
91-4)- To this meaning of “support", that of "lectern'' 


straight legs, others crossed legs (they are illustrated 
by a rich iconography, as well as by texts: O, Kura, 
toe. oil.; Sadan, op. cil., 133-33). In the modem 
period, kursi is also applied to various chairs of 
"western-style" form. 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(Ci. Huart - [J. Sabah)) 
IJURTUBA, Spanish C6»doba, French Cordoue, 
English, Italian and German Cordova (Kordova), 
Latin Cordvba, a town of southern Spain 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the right 
(north) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(from the Arabic al Wadl al- Kablr "the great river"), 
the ancient Bactis, with 1,334,000 inhabitants, is at 
tho present day the capital of the province of the 
same name which lies on both sides of the river in 
the heart of Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the famous La Campina [see xaubahiya), 
rising in the south-east to a height of over 1,200 feet, 
is more level, hot and fertile, being especially devoted 
































Novembor pit, tho fortified church of San Acislo to 
tho south west of Cordova, where 400 knights of the 
Cordovan nobility had held out against the invaders, 
surrendered to al-Mu^Mth; he treated the Cordovan 
citizens with clemency and entrusted the guarding of 
the town to the Jews, The governor ol-Hurr b. ‘Abd 
al-Rabm&n al-Thakafl transferred the capital of al- 
Andalus Irom Sevilio to Cordova (97-100/716-19). His 
successor, the governor al-Samb b. MAlik al-Khawliinl 
(100-2/719-21) restored the old Roman bridge and the 
ruinous part of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
the Makbarat al-Rabad or "Cemetery of the Suburb" 
on the northern bank of the river. In <«. *33/750, the 


of tbe mosque, to provide a direct and private 
entrance to the makfu/n at the daily prayers. ‘Abd 
al-Rabman III, al-Niyir (300-50/913-62) (9.0] who 
marks the zenith of the Arab epoch in Spain, rebuilt 
the minaret, which had been severely damaged by the 
earthquake of 880, in splendid fashion. He enlarged 
the fa /in or courtyard in a northerly direction, 
demolished the ancient ftiwnui'a and built another 
one, the forerunner ol the great Hispano-Moorish 
minarets of the 6th/i2th century, which support an 

this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate Madlnat al-Zahri’ (now called Cordoba 
la Vieja) for his beloved al-Zahri’, one and a hall 






































Medina Az-Zakra in La EspaHa Medema («. Julio Heredia, io Al-Mulk, iv (1964-3), 83-1 
1906), 19-48; K. E. Schmidt, Cordoba und Granada, Spaniscli-ulamiseke Sysleme tick krt 
Leipzig-Berlin 1902 (Seemann's BeruhmU Kunst 1 . Die senkrechten ebenen Sysleme 
Hatton, No. 13); Baedeker's Spanien und Portugal', BPgcn els SHUzkonsIruklionen dor vier 
*9°6| 346-5J (with an excellent plan of the city and peln in dor ehemaligen Hauplmosehee 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The consonant system includes in general "em- 
phatics". most often glottalised in effect. which 
complete, at the same point ol articulation, the orders 
formed by an unvoiced stop and a voiced stop, with¬ 
out always participating themselves in correlation of 
voicing. Tho majority of the languages also present 
a post-palatal order: k, g, g. but none opposes a g to 
a (t. However, one must take account of the very 

















































KOSH 


an/, it is not opposed to p, and the voiced equivalent 

is in general b, never v. The following table, in which 

the phonemes are put in parentheses, being Irequent- 

iy, but not in all cases, represented, will give an idea 

of the Kushitic consonant system: 

labials: flf. b, m, w- 

dentals: I, d, (/), /, 

sibilants: r, (r); 

palatals: *, g, #, y; 

laryngals: A, 9 ; 

The pharyngals A, *, the labio-velars A*, g**, at 


(completed or perfective: lanui-i “(if) you were 
eating" (modal). 

These schemes are capable of minor modifications 
in various languages. In particular, attention is 
drawn to newly-developed forms by means of suffixed 
morphemes. The most frequently used variable 
morphemes are: 

— ior the gender and number: •' ior the feminine 
singular and « for the plural: 

— for the aspect: a as the sign of the incomplete is 
oiten opposed to an antecedent vowel (d.», i) ior the 






























name": Somali: 
Sidamo: uodana, 
i: date, Oromo: 


H amitosemitira, ed J and Th. Bynon, The Hague 
'975. 361-74: G. R- Castelliuo, The Akkadian 
personal pronouns and verbal system in tht light oj 
Semitic and Hamilie , Leiden [962; K. Cerulli, in 
Comptes rendus du GLEC S, II (1947), 6'3. v ('946). 
1-2; D. Cohen in REI, x!, 43-68: idem, in Comptes 
rendus du CLECS, xiv '.1969-70!, 69-74: idem, 
Longues el techniques, nature el socUU, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and I_ Bernot, I, Paris 1973. 57-63: idem, 
Aetes dtt t' r Congris International He Hnguistique 
s/mitiqne et chamilo-slmitique, ed. A. Caquot and 
D. Cohen. The Hague 1974. 40-8; M. Cohen, in 
Melanges Maspero, Cairo. 704-19; B. Ferrario, in 
A rchivio di Glottologia e Jilologia afrieana. i (1923), 
























































































l-KUSHASHI — al-KUSH AYR! 


Bibliography: al-MuIjibbl, KhutSfal at-athar I 
/i a'ydn al-kam al-l&diya ‘as&nr, i, 342-6; Ibrahim ' 
at-Kurini, at-Amam li-iki} al-himam, ms. Cairo, 
DSr al-Kutub, Tal'a. No. 504, lols. 55a-5«a; 
Isma'il al-Baghrtydl. Hadiyyal al-'Srifb 1, Istanbul 
1951,1, 161; D. A. Rink es, Abdoerraoef van Singkel, 
Leiden 1909; Sarkis, 1553; J. Voll, An analysis 0/ 
an intellectual group in eighteenth-century Madina, 
in BSOAS, xxxviii I1975), 32-9. (A. H. Jobms) 

IjtUSJ&AYR. an Arab tribe forming part of the 


in Ustuvi (the region of actual KOCmi fg.v.] on the 
upper Atrak), tho son of a man of Arab descent 
(from B. Kusfcayr) and a woman from an Arab 
(from B. Sulaym) dihtfan family. He got the educa 
tlon oi a country squire of the time: adab, the Arabic 
language, chivalry ( Jurusiyya ) and weaponry 
(icfiSnd/ ai’Sihl/t). When as a young man he came to 
NaysSbflr with the intention to get the taxes on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainted with 
the $ufl shay hit Aba ‘All al-Dnljk.ik, who became his 











































































































































































































































ihe insubordination 
risings again which ■ 
Alter being selected 












































































































































































(J. H. Mordtmakn) 

3. After the Ottoman Conquest [see Istanbul]. 

kOSTENDIL, KOstendil (in Serbian: C ustendil), 
a town of some 35,000 inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was in the Serbo-Bulgarian Middle 
Ages a small fortified stronghold on a hill above the 
wide plain oi Kustendii. serving as a princely re¬ 
sidence. and was known as Velbuihd. In Ottoman 
times it was capital of the siui&ifg of Ktistendil, and 
was an Islamic cultural and administrative centre of 
some Importance. The town is the indirect successor 
of the Roman Pautalia, of which substantial remains 
have been unearthed. 

The Ottoman chroniclers Sa‘d al-Din and MU- 
nedjdjimbastii mention that the ruler of the land of 
Konstantin (the son of the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman overlordship in 773/I37I-J, after 
the latter had captured the strategic fortresses of 
Ijrhtiman and Samokov. Neifor! mentions Konstantin 
among Murad's vasals during the Karamin Campaign. 
‘Aehigpasha2Sde, Oru6 Beg and the Anonymus 


Jordan Ivanov still saw a "Seray Kulesi", situated 
next to a fine basin (Jatrtf) built and paved with large 
slabs of marble. Tower and basin were situated in the 
"Seray Mahallesi". 

In the loth/ibth century, Kustendii witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1559 an anonymous Italian 
traveller described it as a town with "about a thou¬ 
sand houses, built in the Turkish manner, many 
mosques arid quite a number of batbs. The town is 
inhabited by Turks and some Jews..We passed 
the night itt a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandjakbeg ordered the con¬ 
struction of this very convenient building for the 
traveller and stranger, for the salvation oi his soul." 
During this century, a number oi military com¬ 
manders and members oi the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques and caravanserais, 
and opened up mineral batbs. Meljmed-i 'AshIk in his 
MmSflrii't-'aw&lm (Halet Efendl, No. 616, I, fol. 
212a) noted in 9971:589 twelve mineral baths, many 
with stone-built domes over the disrobing section and 
over the bathroom proper, others even with separate 
rooms. The most beautiful was the so-called Beg 
lllsliast. In 894/1589 the beglcrbegi oi Rumeii, Khidlm 
Suleyman Pasha, had erected a large domed mosque 

























































































KUSOF 

































































































































































SUTADGHU BIL1G—KUTAI 


Kudatku Bill*, in ZDMC, li (1897), 7«5 »7: W. 
Radio!!, Vbtr erne in /Cairo aujge/undene streile 
Handukn/I dis Kudatku Bilik, in IAN, i* (1898), 
309-19: idem, Zum Kudatku Bilik, in ZDMG, lii 
(1898), 153-4. 289: idem. Das Kudalku Bilik tUs 
Jusuf Cbass-Hadschit. ii. Text und C ter settling 


Ya'ljtib GenniySni with Ottoman help. When Ya'ItQb 
died at Kutihiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Germiyan-og/uillarl passed, according to his bequest, 
to the Ottoman Murad II. 

Under the Ottomans, Kuthhiya was the capital o( 
a sandja* of Anadolu, and then in 1641 a sandia* of 













































KUTAI — xl KUTAMl 
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KUTAYBA B. MUSLIM —al-KUTB 


renounced, The conquest ot Kh "Srarni In 93/713 was 
a spectacular feat of Kutayba's, and It led to the 
tentative implanting of Islam there, though it was 
several decades before the people of the province or 
their Sfeahs were fully converted; for details, see 
In the last years of his governorship, 
Kutayba’s attention was focussed on Soghdia again. 
In 93/713, on the way back from Kh»iraam. he 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty on its ruler Ghftrak: the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement considerably tarnished Kutayba's 
reputation in Soghdia amongst the Iranian population. 
It may be thol it was at this point that the Western 
Turks or Tllrgesh intervened in Transoxania at the 
request of the Sogfjdian princes; at all events, 
Kutayba endeavoured to secure the regions of the 
Jaxartes adjacent to the steppes of TurkisUn, 
moving into Sbish and UshrGsana, and in 94-5/ 
713-14 he led a series of raids into Farghdna. Whether 
Kutayba had expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabari, II, 1276, that his 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mis. lo Kagbghar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fabrication, see his The Arab 
invasion 0) Hash ghat in A.D. 713, fn BSOS, ii (1923), 
467-74. 

The fall of Kutayba in 96/715 was ultimately the 


| 3*0-3 - 5$ 34*3-31 K. al-'Uyiin, ed. dc Goeje, 2-3, 

I 27-19; T. al-Hhula/a’, ed. Cryaznevich, ff. 135b 
I <36h, i5ob-t53b; Narshakhi, T.-i Bukhara, tr. 
Frye, 43-54; Aghdni, index; al-'-lhd aljarid, index; 
Iba Khallikan. ed. : Abbas, iv, 86-9, tr. de Slane, 
ii, 514-20; Ibn al-Athlr, iv, 3 rr ff., v, 2 H. 

2. Secondary sources: Sfuir, The Caliphate', 
349-331 Wcllhausen, Das arabisehe Reich und sein 
Slurs, 267-78, Eng. tr. 429*44; P6ricr, La vie 
d'al lladjdjaij ibn Yotsof, 232-43, 337; Barthold, 
Turkestan town lo the Mongol invasion *, 184-7; 
Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia , 29-58; 
Spuler, Iran, 29-33; M. A. Shabau, The *Abbasit 
retolulion, Cambridge 1970, 61, 63-75; idem, 
Islamic history AJ>. 600-730 (AJI. ije), Cam¬ 
bridge 1971, 222-4, 128; A. N. Kurat, Kuleybc bin 
Muslim'in Uvtrism tie Semerhand'i zabti, in 
AODTCFD, vi (1948), 385-430 (gives text of Ibn 
A'iham al-Kufl on Kutayba's conquests in Kh»s- 
cazm and at Samarkand). (C. E. Bosworth) 
al-KUTB (a.), pole. 


In Arabic, bulb covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects as Greek 6 rtihoq: a pivot around 
which something tevolves (in Arabic, especially the 
pivot for mill stones), which was extended to the 
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t-KUTB 


idea of personality in J>i ifum, Cambridge >933, 44 if.) 
that al-mu/d*, mentioned in al-GhafcalTs Stishkdt al- 
anwdr, is identical with the kulb as al-hahlka at 
mufiarnmadiyya was discarded by W. H. T. Cairduer, 
Al-Gliasz&H's Mishkat al-anrear ("The niche /or 
tights"). A translation with introduction. London 1924, 

doctrine of the kutb as the head of the saintly hier¬ 
archy (idem, Al-GhaidlVs Mishkat al-anwar and the 
GhadH-problem, m 1st., v [19x4], 144), 

Each of the various ranks in the saintly hierarchy 
has also been conceived of as beinx headed by a kutb. 
From these aktab the saints who belong to these dif¬ 
ferent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
in the last resort to the supreme (temporal) hulb (cf. 
Ibn al-'Arabl, Fulihdl, ii, 7; Abmad Piy3’ al-DIn al- 
GumushkhLnll. Qjdni’ al-ufil /i 'f-air/iyd’, Cairo 
I328/X9XO, 4; 'All Salim ‘Ammar, Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Sha&ili, ’asruhu. ta'ribhuhu, ‘ulQmuku, lusawmtfuh 
Cairo 1951. i, t92; Ahmad b. Muhammad b. *Ayy8( 
al-Mafakliir al-’aliyya fi l-ma’idir al-&U4iiliyy 

For Mub’yi ’I-Din b. al-'Arabl [g.p.], the univers 
rational principle, the rtih M ubontmud. or al-baktka 
al-mukammadiyya through which Divine knowledge 
Is transmitted to all prophets and saints, finds its 


| iranien, i, 92). Several authors have noted the analogy 
between the Isms'!!! (Fitimld) da’tca hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the k«l ft (see e.g. al- 
Shaybi, 457 It. and Y. Marquet, Des Ifiwdn al-Safd' 
a al-Uatt ‘Umar (6. Sa'td Tall), marabout el con- 
quirant toucoutmr, in Arabica. xv [1968], 37) or have 
regarded the mystical hierarchy as derived from it. 
The historical possibility of such a derivation was 
discarded by W. Ivanow. .4n Ali-Ilahi Fragment, in 
Collectanea, i, The Ismaili Society. Series A, No. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948, 166. 

Among the Shll scholars, some have stated ex¬ 
plicitly that kutb and Imdm are terms which have the 
same meaning and which refer to one and the same 
person (Amoli. La philosophic s*i* It, 223; ‘Allima 
Sayyld Muhammad Busayn TabitabS’I, Shi'ite Islam 
(lr„ ed., in trod, and notes by Seyyed Hossein Kasr), 
London 1973, 114; Corbin. £>1 Islam iranien, U, 76). 
The notion of the saintly hierarchy headed by the 
kulb is considered by H. Corbin as basically a an 
idea which has been appropriated by Sunn! mysticism 
(sec e.g. his £11 Islam iranien, i. 229, iii, 279; cf. 
al-Shaybl, 213). Several of his publications contain 
phenomenologically-inclined analysis of the her- 

spective of Iranism (see e.g. his L'hommc it lumitre 
dans le sou/isme iranien, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
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l-KUTB ~ KUTB alDI.V BAKHTIYAR KAKI 


(see 'Agll Majhar. l\ulru min Mr at-fCur’an: ia-nlat 
Abi 7-Vi jnojn, in Saiuibi v (Cairo-Kafr al-gbaylib, 
April 1967), 41; and Muhammad ZakI Ibrahim, 
Afo‘ ol-llodawl, 8 if.; of. idem, Kulaymtil muhammihti 
li-mawjt' al-abfub, 8 ft). 

In some mystical traditions, those belonging to the 
samtly hierarchy, including the Jra/i, are held to be 
identical with the serious mystical teachers present 
at a certain time but whose spiritual rank remains 
undivulged to those outside this hierarchy (cf. 
'Imr&n Ahmad 'lnrSn, al-Talbiya ft undjad sbayte 
al-larbiya, AsyfiJ 1354/1936. 14)- This tenet may 
imply the belief that potentially everybody can 

means of the method prescribed by a distinct mystical 
tradition (cf. Sulaymln al-Ojamal, al Ftitulili of- 
ilahiyya bi-Ia*4ih Tafilr al-Qialdlayn bi ’/•doM’l* 
alhhafiyya, Cairo 1913,1,114). 

The statement by J. S. Trimiugham, The Soft 
orders in Islam, Oxford 1971,163 f., that the concep¬ 
tion of the fu/t has gone through a process of vulgar¬ 
isation would seem to bo in need of further sub¬ 
stantiation. 

Bibliography: given in the article. 

(F. de Jono) 

KUTB al-dIN [see wawpOd a. zaxoT; al- 
hahkawAlI], 

KUTB AL-DlN AYBAK. the first ruler of the 
Indo-Muslim state which arose after the death 
of the Ghfrrid Shihab al-X>iu (Mu'izz al-DIn) Muham¬ 
mad b. SSm in 1206 and was subsequently to be based 
at Dihil. Brought as a slave from Turkestan first to 
Nishapur and then to Ghazna, he was purchased by 
Muhammad, then engaged in the reduction of the 
independent Hindu principalities in northern India, 
and rose to be amir-i ahhur (master of the horse) and 
m:ikfa’ ol Kohram (now Ghuram in Patiala) and 
S5mana. The sources for this period, composed either 
under Aybak's hegemony or under his successors, 
ascribe to him personally the capture of Meerut. 
Dihil, KOI ('Aligarh), Tbanklr (Bayana), GwiliySr, 
Bada’un, Ivanawdj aud KSlindjar, between 587/1191 
and 599/1202-3, and the sack of Nahrwala in Gudjarat 
(393/* «97). 

On his master's assassiuatioa in 602/1206, he 


at Lahore in 607/1210-1. of wounds sustained in an 
accident during a game of polo t/awgdn), and his 
successor Arflm Shah, whose relationship to him is 

uncertain, was soon set aside in favour of the muhla' 

at Badi’utt, Aybak's son-in-law IltuUnijili (g.u., and 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as fhe builder 

of the Kutb Minar at Dibit, was a patron also 

of the literary arts. I-akhr-i Mudabbir (9.1-. in SupplJ, 
author of a manual of war, the A dob at-barb, dedicated 
to him his book of genealogies, and it was probably 
under Aybak's rfgiuie that Hasan h’itimi [j.r. in 
SupplJ began writing bis florid Ti4j alma’iiiir, 
which was completed under lltutiaiili. Both are 
important sources tor the early period of Muslim rule 
in Hiudfistin. 

Bibliography: Fakhr-i Mudabbir, eel. Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Ta’rMt -1 Fakhra ‘i-dln Mttbdrak- 
shih [lie], London 1927 (James G. For long Fund, 
iv); Hasan Nftiuii, tr. in Elliot aud Dowson, 
History of India as lold by its own historians , 
London 1867-77, ii, 212 ff.; Ibn al-Ajhlr, xii, esp. 
163-3: DiOzdjunI, tr. H. C. Kaverly, Tabakdt-i 
ftdliri, London 1873-81 (Bibliotheca Indira), 398-9, 
469-71, 502-3, 512-32,605-0; A. B. M. Habibuliah. 
The foundations of Muslim rule tn India, 2nded„ 
Allahabad 1961,61-92. (P. Jackson) 

kutb ac-DIN BAKHTIYAR KAKl, a Sufi 

who settled at Dihil during the reign ol Iltutmidj 

tf-w* 

Kh-idia Kutb al-Din BakhtiySr (Ahmad b. Mflsa 
al-KSki al-Ushl) was a native of Ush, a town in 
eastern Fargiiloa. The tatlhkiru literature depicts him 
as thediscipleo!Mu'inal-DInCislifl(d.634/1236). the 
founder-figure of the Cishtt affiliation in India. The 
accounts disagree on whether the two contemporaries 
first met at Uib. or at Isfahan, or in the San circle 
of Abu Haft ‘Umar al-Suhraward! (d. 632/1234), or in 
the mosque ol Abe 'l-Layth al-Sa marks mil at Bagh¬ 
dad. After years ol wandering, fyu)b al-DIn came lo 
Multkn early in the 7U1/13U1 century during the rule 
of Nasir al-DIn Kabila (d. 625/1228). There Farid 
cd-Din Mas'ad (d. 664/1265) sought his company, 
while BahS* al-DIn Zakariyyi’ (d. 666/1268) seems to 
























KUTB Ai-DtN BAKKTIYAR KART — IsUTB Al-DlN SHlRAZl 



























































































































































£UTB MINSK 
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KUTB MINAR 
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HSsbiml family who washed the Prophet's corpse and was built in 762/1361. and in the next century, Ulug!i 
descended Into his grave, and although his physical Beg[7.0.] added to it. Alterations were, indeed, made 
resemblance to the Prophet is also stressed, he was to it up to the early 19U1 century. 
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identified with the extremist Kayslnl poet, al-Sayyid 
ai-Birayari (d. 173/789), and some of the latter's 
poems were ascribed to him. The nutdyas about 
his KaysanI beliefs hardly conform with the accepted 
Kaysinl doctrines. Ludicrously enough, instead of 
believing in the return of his indm, Kt 
according to these nu'iiyas, believed in 
md/'n. In examining similar traditions, one 
cover not only contradictions but also a h 
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xv-xvi (1951;), E. R. J. Owen, Cotton and the 
Egyptian economy 1810-1914, Oxford 1969. 

(E. Asiitor) 


I England began to experience rapid growth. I-'av- 
t routed by special trade privileges [sec imtiyaxAt] 
| granted by the Ottomans, France, England, and the 


dictionary 0/ pre-thirteenth century lnrkish) "cotton" 
is derived front Middle Persian pambak, while in eas 
tern dialects cotton is pakbta, bakhta, or bafeta 
(Radloif, Ferine* cures Wirier buches Jer Trirkdialcete, 
iv) and cotton doth be*£t.iy (Mahmud Kaihgharf, 
Unarm LegSt-it-Tiirk, (acs, ed, B. Atalay, 330; in 
Chinese po lie, see J. R. Hamilton, Les Otdgkottrs, 
Paris I9S5, 57-8). In Uyghur, kebes designated 
cotton. The word Ms (her) is n common word for 
coarse cotton cloth in various dialects (also in the 
forms of Ms, bis, or Ms, with a theory of its deriva¬ 
tion from the Greek (Jiioroc, Assyrian Iiush, VY. Bang, 
Pom KOkUirkiscktn sum Osmanitchc 11, Berlin 1921,14 
n. s, now challenged , see G. Doerfer and S. Teacan, 
tt’drterimc/i des Ckaladscli, Budapest I980, 91; 
H. Ecsedy, BO:, an exotic cloth in Ike Chinese imperial 
court, in AUorientalisclie Fonchuvgen, Hi, 145-63). 

Continuing a long tradition of cotton growing 
and industry in Central Asia, the Uyghur Turks 


records, attest to a very active cotton manufacturing 
industry with export capacity in Anatolia, both in 
the small towns near main cotton producing areas as 
well as ill the large cities with extensive dye-houses 
in the 9th/i5th and ioth/i6th centuries. 

Apart from a growing demand by the Europeans 
and from internal trade, the state's need of cotton 
products lor the navy and army too appears to have 
become one of the factors contributing to the exten¬ 
sion of cotton production and that of certain kinds 
of cotton fabrics. According to the tax regulations 
of the 9th/i5th and rotbfi6th centuries (see 0, L. 
Barkan, Kanantar, index, s.v. panbuk, penbe). tithes 




had Anatolia (Karaman, Hamld-ili, K-il, Adana, Sis, 
1 in Oter) and south-eastern Anatolia (Malatya, Bebisni, 
■ruts ‘Arabglr, Kemajdi, Ergani, \13rdln, Urfa, DiySr- 
Sik bakir, and Maw$il). Xorthern limits of cotton culti- 
oglu ration on the southern Mediterranean coast reached 
' 1 as far as north as Egirdir lake (X. de Planhol, Dc 
t la plarne pamphylienre, tig. 7). Today, the cotton 
































































ul, the guilds using cotton goods were 
khayya^x (tailors), patruk^iuyin (makers of wadded 
headgear for men), Idhyeiiiyan (makers of headdress 
for women), yorghandjlyin (quilt-makers), glntlekjji 
yan (shirt-makers), dulbcndd^ty.in (dealers of rauslim 
turbans), yaghllkdjlyan (dealers of napkins and hand- 


coarse cotton fabrics called baladi, three arshin or 
a.04 metres long, and buiuh r c mb 1 or 49.5 cm wide, 
with r,6oo threads at warp (Bursa ihlisab, II 7, 33, 
908/130*), 

It was the duty of the officers of the guild, yigif- 
bashl and ahl-t hhibra t in particular, to supervise 


and dealers. In both cities, guilds dealing with cottons iusba] when marketed. Periodically, the government 
were included in the group of 14 crafts connected conducted inspections using special inspectors 

with clothing or home furnishings, headed by the Ind/rllifh' sent from the capital (see Bursa ibtis&b, 

loc.cil.). In larger cities, growing demand and the 












































c-8 8. 
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and Aleppo via Hormuz and Basra on the Persian 
Gull and Djidda and Mecca via the Red Sea. In the 
spring of 1019/1610, in a caravan from Baghdad to 
Aleppo with iso merchants, there were ten Indian 
merchants, all Muslims. Most of the merchants in the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian 
textiles. Although Arab and Persian merchants made 
up the majority of the merchants in the caravan, there 
were also Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 
Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants iroin 
Hamadan had Indian wares, including indigo, drugs, 
and three bales of doth of Lahore, all estimated 
to be worth 12.000 groush (H. Sahillioglu, Dir tuccar 
kervani, 63*6. 

In the Persian Gull. Basra and Bandar ‘Abbas 
(Gombroon) were two outlets through which Indian 
textiles entered the Ottoman and $afavid tern- 


found a ready market in the West, due to Its high 
quality in dyeing and its low price. It was exported 
in great quantities to the Netherlands (O'Heguerty, 


Cotton yam exported to France 
(value in French livres) 



Southern Syria ? 35 .o«o 1,305,000 421,000 

Aleppo 46,000 41,000 268,000 

Cyprus - - 97.000 

Egypt 213,000 267,000 156,000 

Izmir 295,000 238,000 r,95".ooo 

Istanbul 3.«>o 73,000 15,000 


Total 
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KUTN — KUTRUB 
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•KUWA.YT— ICCWWA 
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KUWWA 


belongs to a thing lroni its nature. It is especially j (perfection) just as Aristotle uses tvipfeta and 
emphasised that the transition from in vnea to li- | Evr^Xe^cta synonymously. 
htwwa (or from active to passive) takes place not The concept of an originally pure (l.e. without 
continuously but without intermediary, he. suddenly, I quality) possibility which can in course of time 
timeiessly. The Muslim philosophers are, for the become everything, L< according to Aristotle a con- 

rest. usually content to explain these sometimes very ceivable abstraction. Everything becoming is already 

questionable assertions with the examples given more or less formed, realised; deprivation is an ac- 





















































eluding the Mu'tazila, it may be said that this 
emphasis on the omnipotence in the being of the 
Unique (God) must have been much more natural to 
the Muslim theologians—although traditionally they 
deal with God's knowledge before his power—than 
the Aristotelian view that God is pure Energeia, 
which manifests itself only in thinking. 

Bibliography: In addition to the sources 
mentioned in the teat, I. Madkour, La place dal- 
Firdbt dans I'icoU pkilosophique musulmane. Paris 
1934. esp. t22 II. (on the intellect and other facul¬ 
ties ol the soul); M. Horten, Die Melaphysik dti- 
cetmas, 1907, esp. 250-75; Tj. de Boer, ERE, art. 
"Soul (Muslim)", cl. De Wijsbegurte in den Islam, 
1921, Index; S. van den Bergh, Ihe Epitome der 
Melaphysik d/s A venoes, >924, esp. 67 ff., 204. 

(Tj. DE Boe«-[R. ArkaldezJ) 
*UZAH [see kaws guzAn]. 


• [f.wj, some 130 miles/aio km. to the 
north-west with which it is connected by an ancient 
route through Caman Just on the Pakistan side of the 
modem border with AlgtjSnistin. The town of Quetta 
(whose name may stein from Pashto koala "heap, 
hill”, or from kola "room, fortress", ultimately from 
Hindi koiki) was more commonly known till the 19th 
century, and is still known by the local people, as 
Sbal or Sbalkot; Mountstuart Elphinsrone in 1809 
calls it “Shawl" (An account of the kingdom o/CaubuP, 
London 1839, ii, 225). In 884/1479 Husayn Mini 
BaykarA [q.v.], the TImttrid ruler of HarSt, awarded 
Shal, Mustang and Slbi to Dh u 1-Nfln Beg ArgJjun 
of KandahAr [see arcijijsJ. These places passed 
after Uh u 'l-Nim's death in 913/1507 to his progeny, 

- and in 930/1524 Sh3h Husayn Beg b. QJii '1-NOn 

I acknowledged the Mughal BAbur's suzerainty. 

- After a brief Safawid occupation of 9*3-6/2556-9, 













































































































kwaTTa — labAb 


London 1958, 372-8; Population census 0/ Pakistan, I 381, 404-6; C. Collin Davies, The probltn 0/ the 
tfii. District census reports. Quetta-Pishin, Karachi North-West Frontier lSpo-ipoS', London 1975, 
n.d.-, L. Dupree, Afghanistan, Princeton 1973, 33*. | index. (C. E. Bosworth) 


L 


LA'AKAT al-DAM "lickers of blood", the name ! not mention here the name U'ahal at-dam, which it 
given to a group of elans of K uravsh. According I reserves (i, 196-7) for one of the two groups formed 
o tradition, Kujayy [g.n.J had allocated to the | at the time of the dispute among Kuraysfl about the 
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of Sanamayn, see Dussaud, Topografihit, 331). 
Trachonites and the neighbouring regions obtained 
freedom from taxation and were soon sedentarised. 


Philippopolis (Shahba) and Sh3 c ar 
Encyclopaedia ol Islam, V 


mphir. 33t|. town, which Is 175 m. above sea level, is referred 
ions obtained to by early Arab geographers as part ol Diund 
sedentarised. al-Urdunn bordering on the Diund of Palestine. 
e 4th century The Islamic geographers emphasise its location on 
with theatres, the highway between Damascus and Egypt, and it 
founded, tike was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 
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When the MamlSks, after tlie expulsion ol the 
Frankish Crusaders from llilad al-Sh3in (Greater 
Syria), reorganised the country into a number of 
mamlahas or provinces, the old Djund alUrdunn was 
incorporated into the new province of §afad. Al- 
LadjdjQn and Qiinln constituted the seventh ‘amof 
or district in this province. Sliayfeb Sadr al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ahd al-Rebman, better known as 
al-‘UU)mAnI (d. 780/1379I. states that Latlltliun's 
inhabitants and those of the Esdraclon plain be¬ 
longed to the Vamanl faction [see kays ‘aylan. 
Kays and Yaman in the Ottoman period] and are 

most likely tbe descendants of the B. LUuiliiam (j.v.] 

bourhood. During the late Mamltlk period and during 

the ioth/i6th and nth/tyth centuries, an indigenous 

Bedouin clan by the name of the Si Tarabay, some¬ 
times called Al tHritoa, emerged in that area. The 
Mamluks, as well as the Ottomans, entrusted this 
family with administrative and fiscal duties. 

Ladidjun owed its prominence to its excellent 
location in a fertile plain with abundant water supply, 

to the influence of the Al Tarabay and to the sanctity 

of a shrine, attributed to Abraham, which attracted 

pious people and on the site of which o domed 

building was constructed. It was also important 

because the Mamluk sultans and senior officials 
travelling through the region used to rest there, 

piece ol land for pitching his pavilion) there. Further¬ 

more, it had its own khdn [g-m] or caiavansaray to 
accomodate travellers and merchants, referred to by 

EwUy» Celebi. 

In 945/1538 the town of LajfcjjOn, mentioned as 

a Ulya or village in a lapu defur, had a population 

of 23 Muslim households. One-.'ourth of its revenue 

amounted to 4,670 ogles and formed part of the 
Old' of Tarabay. From tbe list of revenues, it 
appears that wheat, barley and sesame were grown 
there, and it had its own two-stone water mill paying 
a tax of 1,000 ahles. The protection-money tax 
(Mil gji/ara*) yielded 30,000 ak/r%, collected 
annually at the above-mentioned Shan. As late as 
1696, when the English traveller Henry Maundrcll 
was passing on his way irom Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
he paid a local Bedouin chieftain "two caphars, 
one oi Legune, one of Jenin". 

In the second hall of the roth/i6th century, 
a new sandiag consisting of four ndfiiyas, that of 
LiidjdjOn, was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
village of Ladjdjuri formed part of the Khass-i 
Padishah. The number of its inhabitants bad now 
risen to 41 Muslim households and onc-fourtli of its 
revenue amounted to 15,300 ahic% yearly. The 
extant imperial firmd its addressed to the various 
officials in both the sau^jah Itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, exhibit the sultan’s interest in main¬ 
taining law and order and in restoring fortifications 
in the area. 

Tbe decline of Lacjjjjfln is associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Tarabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coast lands, following the 
creation of the now province of Sidon in 1660 and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
clan of the Al ZaydanI, who replaced the Al Tarabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Ladjdiuu 
remained a centre of the sandjak anil had its own 

continued to lose importance to the coastal villages 
of Hayfa and Acre. In 1940, the village had 1,103 
souls; nine years later, after the establishment of 


I the state of Israel, a Jewish settlement was established 
| in its environs reviving the old name ol Megiddo. 

| Ladjdjun is further the name of a place to the 
I east of modem al-Karak [g.v,] in Trans-Jordan. 

described by several geographers as a halting-place 
I on the route to Mecca. 

Bibliography : r. Sources: Itm Khur- 
radadhbih, 378; istakhri, Leiden 1927, 56; Ibu 
al-Fakfli, 116-17, lr. Massd, 141-2; Mukaddasi, 
162, tr. Miuuel, 180-1; IdrlsI, Nushat al-mushlah 
H 'ihtirdh at-ajdk, ed. E. Cerulli a alii, Rome 1976, 
vi, 18; Yakut, iv, 351; idem. at-Mushtarak, ed. 
K. Wtistenfeld, Gottingen 1*46, 379; Harawl, 
Ziydrdl, ed. J. SourdeFThomine, Damascus 1953, 
23, tr. eadem, 59: Dimashljl, Nukkbat al-dahr, ed. 

Mehrcn, Leipzig 1523, 212-13; Abu ’1-Fid.V. 

Tagsiim al-bulddn, ed. De Slane, Paris 1840, 227; 
Kalkashandi, Subji alm‘skd, iv, 154-5, »v, 51-2; 
Mudjlr al-Din al-'Ulaymi, al-Uns al-djalu bi- 
la’rigi al-lfuds tea ’1-KkalU. Amman 1973, ii, 

67; 2. Studies ; Allas 0/ Israel, ed. D. H. K. 

Amiran at alii, Jerusalem and Amsterdam 1970; 
A- Cohen, Palestine in Ike 18 Ik century, Jerusalem 
1973. 137, «4®-4, 493‘7; W.-D. Hiitteroth and 
Kamal ‘Abdulfattah, Historical geography of 
Palestine , Transjordan and Southern Syria in the 
late lith century, Erlangen 1977, «S7-6i; B. Lewis, 
The Ottoman archives as a source for the history of 
the Arab lands, in J/tAS (1931), 133; idem. An 

Arabic account of the province of Saftd, in BSOAS, 

xv/3 (1953). 483; Henry Maundrdl, A journey 

from Aleppo to Jerusalem in 1697, repi. Beirut 

1963. 77: M. Sharon, The political role of Ike 
Bedouins in Palestine in the sixteenth and seven¬ 

teenth untunes, in Studies on Palestine during the 
Ottoman Period, ed. M. Ma'oz, Jerusalem 1975. 

11-30: Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, 492-3; Mustafa Murad al-Dabbigh, 
Bilddund Filaslin, i/I, Belrui 1965, 175, 212, 682, 
vi/2, 1974, 5. 10, 17; W. F. Albright, The archaeol¬ 
ogy oj Palestine, repr. London 1963; L. A. Mayer, 
A hoard of Umayyad dinars from El-Lajjiin, in 
QDAP, iv (1934), too-a; Evliya Tlhelebi’s Travels 
in Palestine, tr. St. H. Stephan, in ibid., vi/a, 86; 
Tapu dejler No. 192 (945/1538), Bajbakanltk 
Ar^ivi, Istanbul; M. A. Bakhit, al-Vsraal-Utri(k- 
iyya fi Mardx Bant ‘Amir SSyioSS/jjSo-itff, 
Ain Shams University Seminar, May 1977 (forth¬ 
coming) ; idem, Min ta'rM bfay/i al-’Vthmimyya, 
in The Jordan Arab Academy Journal, i/a [July 
1978), 112-37; U. Heyd, Ottoman documents on 
Palestine lyss-1615, Oxford i960, 45-6, 50-3, 
56-7, 65, 74 and passim; C. R. Condor and H. H. 
Kitchener, The survey oj Western Palestine, 
London 1882, ii, 64-6; A. Cohen and B. Lewis, 
Population and rc-.enue in Uu towns oj Palestine 
in the sixteenth century, Princeton 1978, 4, 9* 
(M. A. Bakhit) 

LAjLllN (La«k). ai.-Malik ai-Mak$Or Wushu 
al-DIh, alias Shukavr or AL-AsjrgAR, Turkish 
Mamluk sultan. Originally a mamluk of al-Malik 
al-Mansur ‘All b. Aybak, Ladpn was purchased after 
his master's deposition In 658/1259 by the future 
sultan KalSwun [j.t*.], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amirate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of the citadel (Dhu 'l-Hidigja 678/April 
1280). His appointment alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sunkur al-Ashkar, who proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition¬ 
ary force from Egypt, and in Rabi‘ 1 679/July 1280 
Lijjln was appointed governor of the province. His 
successful tenure of this office throughout the 
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De Laghouat d Ouargla. Notes el souvenirs, Algiers against his father at LShawr (Nasawf, ed- Houdas, 

190-1; Mfnisttre de la Guerre, L'A fugue Fianfmse text 90), and it probably fell definitively to lltutraish 

iu Hori. Bibticgraphie mhlniri, Paris 1935, fase. shortly before KubSia's overthrow in 625/1228- 

2, 380, nos. 3463-8; U. Dermenghem, Le pays Under Iltutmidi's weak successors [see Diiiit 

A' Abel, Paris i960 (Bibl.,p. 300) ;0. Petit, Laghoual. sultanate], the govcnorsof LJhawr were frequently 

Essai d'hisloire social/, Paris 1967 (typewritten in rebellion, and Kablr Khan Ayar was virtually 

thesis). (G. Yver-[A. Merab]) independent there in 639/1241, when Lahawr was 


LA«AD [see *abr]. 

LAHAWR (Lahore), the principal city of 
the Pandjib [y.e.], situated on the left bank of the 
RSun about 700 feet above sea level, at let. 31“ 33' 


taken and sacked by the Mongols. They did n 
of follow up their victory, abandoning the city ii 
:hc mediately, but around 651/1253, in the course 
, they installed at L 



































LAHAWR 


sequently, however, it appears again as part ol the 
Dibit Sultanate under its governor Shir Khan, who is 
credited by the historian Baron! (TnViJA-i FirCtg 
£«*l, cd. S. A. Kb an, Calcutta r86o-a, Bibl. Indica, 
63) with numerous military successes against the 
Mongols. The city was restored by the Sul(in 
Ghiyiih al-DIn Balban [q.v. in Suppl.] soon alter 
his accession in 664/(066, but Lihawr was to remain 
for some decades a frontier region subject to regular 
Mongol attacks and seems to have been replaced as an 
administrative centre by DedpSlpOr. It attained to a 
temporary prominence once more early in the 8th/ 
14th century under the governorship of GhSzl 
Malik, who himself ascended the throne of Diha in 
720/1320 as Ghiyath a]-Dlil Tuetiluk [j.e.J. In the 


birthplace, establishing a carpet manufactory and 
renovating the dawiat-khdiia. During the period of 
its apogee, LShawr continued to serve at intervals as a 
centre of disaffection. Akbar had to march to its 
relief when besieged by his half-brother Muhammad 
Hakim Mtrzi in 974/(366-7, and under his successors 
It was several times used as a base by aspirants to 
the imperial dignity: by Klmsraw at the outset of 
Djahingir's reign ((015/1606), by Shahriyar on the 
accession of gjiah DjahSn ((057/1628), and by Dari 
ShukOh on that of Awrangzlb (1068/1658). 

Lihawr's importance declined under Awrangzlb, 
whoresided there less than his predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Ddr ol-saJfa«a and the 



Djabanglr. to build the church and 


made LShawr his capital from I03 (/i623, 
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LAHDJ — LAHtDjAN 




















































LA HlDjAN 



already once interrupted in Uhldj&n, foundered i and tlien: 
completely, and Sayvid Midi Kiyi became master | Hammer, GOR. i 
of Biya-plsh, The Knr-KiyA’I Sayyids ruled there under a centrally 
from 769/1367-8 (with a brief revanche shortly after of the grantee ol 
this by the last Nayirwands) till 1000/1592, the first 1600, it became 
of the family to make himself completely independent one of the crow 
being Ssyyid Amir Kiya (for a genealogical table of M. Rohrbom, J 
the family, see H.L Rabino, in JA, eexxxvii t'm foundry.. 
[19491.etpp- 377-3)- His son Sayyid ‘All Kiyi, with I 87,93,103,121! 
the help of the Mar"ashl Sayyids of Mitandarin, Since then, 
made himself master of all Biva-pish, and extended sporadically evr 
as far as Kazwln, Tar 11m and ShamlrSn; and Sayyid took place in : 





























tAHlDjAN — LAHIDJI 


















































































































































































































see Brockefraann, S I, 176-7). Also belonging to the 
same category are the K. £l.'!~a$kih:al.i~a$kij wa 
'l-tahri/of al-Dirakutnl (d. 385/995 [g-v-l I. mentioned 
by Krotkoff (14), and the shark mi yaka‘ fiht ’l- 
UfW wa •l-labri/ (ed. ‘Abd al-'Aziz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abu Ahmad al- ! Askari (d. 385/993, see 
al-'aska*!], where there are studies of words 
whose similar duelus leads to errors ol reading and 
pronunciation among the tAosju as well as among the 
'imtna. Also deserving mention perhaps is the 
Islidrik al-ghalal of aJ-Zubavdl (d. 379/989 [«-“•]) 
which corrects the errors of the K. al-'A yn of al- 
Khalll (ed. Gtridi, in Mem. Ace. Lined, vi [1890). 
4M-57). 

We return to the subject as such with the K. Lakn 
eUAawdmm or K. me yalkan fihi ‘awamm al-Aniahn 
of the same Zubaydi; this work has been analysed 
by G. Krotkoff («#. laud.) before being published 
successively by R. ‘Abd al-TawwJb (Cairo 1963) and 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Majar (Cairo 1966, with the Tatrrtm 
al-hsan of Ibn el-BjawzI and the TalhkiJ al-Uiin of 
Ibn MakkI j see below); for the first time, we enccun- 


al- Kliathshab (d. 567/1171), the Rudd ‘aid Durrat 
al-gkatm'&f ( Buehva. 276-7), is preserved hi the Dflr 
al-Kutub ( Madjdml'. 198). Al-Qiawailgl ( Takmila, 
ed. TaniiRhl, 167) mentions al-ljiky al-Ma/f of 
HijliSm b. Ahmad al-ldalabi (d. 577/1182) also 
noted by al-Suyu(l (Bug&ya, 406; cf. Rizzitano, 
no. 13). 

Ibn HijhSm al-UhJjmt (d. 577/”8a («.». in 
Sappl.]) revises the La/m al-'awimm of al-Zubaydl 
and the 7oM*l/ alhsan of Ibn MakkI in searching 

Iheso authors and also corrects faults current in 
Spain in a work in two parts intitled al-Radd ‘aid 
l-Zubaydi fi Ukn al-'miumm and at-Madkkal ila 
takwim al-lisdn: ‘Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwanl has ex¬ 
tracted from it and published in the Mllangcs 
Taka Husayn (Cairo 1962. 273-94) the chapter on 
popular proverbs drawn from more or less corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoted to this 
author two articles inserted in RIM A, iii/1-2 (1376-7/ 
1957). On the problems posed by the revision of this 




























































































nisi person singular of the importer live in I from 
does not figure significantly; 3. The saute applies j tive 
. 4. Orthography, especially ol the hamm, the 1 



the introduction stems L. ghinn- tah 
liis work entitled Sanskrit gykndU, s 
(Damascus 1358/ ho-, /»• (< labhaU, 



mentioning Ibrahim al-YSridjt (1847-1906), Liighaf 
a 1-iiari‘td (Cairo 1319(1901, As'ad Khalil lMgbir, 
Tadhkitai M-kitib (Cairo 1933), ai-Za'balawI (see 
above), and Ma'rflf al-BufSil (1875-1945) who, in 
his Da/' <d-hi4i«aji 'rlifUth al-hihna, draws attention 
to deviations from Arabic caused by the Turkish 
domination. 

To judge by the way that the language has been 
degraded, works ol lain al-'amma, whether ancient 
or modem, do not seem to have born frnit, and the 


so-called literary Arabx, which 
itcrested parties the time to polish 
iven assuming that they are capable 
addition, it may be asserted that 


to which one refers is not intangible and that 
it has the right to evolve it (on this subject 
sec R. Ilainzflwl, al-Fasdba Jaydhdt, an* nl-du'ua ild 
iarirat nturd£ia’at al-Jaydbii (jk), in (fasrliyydt 
at-Qiimi'a at-Timsiyya, xvi (1978]. 45-63). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(C11. I’elcat) 

LAHNDA, meaning "west" in PanijAbl, was 

Grierson in the Linguistic survey of India . hollowing 
this authority, the name is often applied to the 
Indo-Aryan dialects of the western Pandjdb 
(Pakistan), as opposed to the I’asojAbI [g.r.J of 
the central and eastern districts. 'The more natural 
feminine "I-ahudi" is now genera) in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form has ever achieved 
popular local currency. 

1. Status and dialects. Grierson distinguished 
the dialects ol the westen Pandjib as belonging to a 
“Lahnda language" (L), regarded by him as a 
pure example ol his conservative "Outer Circle" 



iraiki-speakers impossible to 
accurately, though a figure of 15-20 million is often 
suggested. Both the number ol speakers and the 
iact that Siraiki (Sir.) is the only variety ol L. to 
have been seriously cultivated as a vehicle for 
literature (see § 2. below) go some way to support 
its claim to be considered a separate language. 
Linguistically, Sir. is the variety of L. most distinct 
from I’., as may be most clearly illustrated £ 
typical phonological features. Middle Indo-Ar 
initial and medial geminate voiced unaspirates 
retained as such in P. and other varieties of L., 
become implosive in Sir., as in Sindhi, and an 
phonemic contrast with the corresponding explosives 
(olten as a result of Perso-Arabic loans, which are 
very extensive): historical aspiration, whether as k 


rSSli 
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LAKAU 


reference lo themselves tlte term al-MuuabbidQn 
"those who proclaim Cod's unity" (an assumption 
admitted by the secretaries of the MamliUc chancery 
in Cairo, who used the titles Za<lm al Muwabbldln 







































LA (CAB 


sultans reverted to the lesser title Amir al-Muslimln. 
The whole question of this alternation of titles was 
examined in great detail by van Berchcm in his 
Tints aUifuns il'ocadtnl, 245-335. 

With the decline of the Martnids and their kinsmen 
the Watiaskls, the Sa'di Starifs from southern 
Morocco rose to power in the early decades of the 
ioth/i6th century on a wave of Moroccan enthusiasm 
for the expulsion of Turkish Algerian influence and 
of renewed Islamic maiaboutist fervour for diihdd 
against the Portuguese encroaches on the Moroccan 
coastlands. In an atmosphere which was thus fed on 
religious enthusiasm and popular messianic expecta¬ 
tions ol a new defender of the Muslims, it is not 
surprising that the first of these iibarifs of the SOs, 
Muhammad (d. 924/1517-13) assumed the chiiiastic 
titles of al-Mahdl and al-KS’im bi-amr Allah, remin¬ 
iscent of Fatimid and then Ahnohad usage. Similarly 
religiously-motivated honotiiics were adopted by 
several of his successors, e.g. Muhammad al-Muta- 
wakkll. Ahmad al-Mansflr, etc. One should also 
note the very characteristic forms of address used 
by both the Sa'di sultans and their 'Alawl successors, 
those of MawlJy/Maiay "my master" and Sayyidi/ 
SIdl "my lord", as also by other high dignitaries, 
princely and religious, in the Maghrib. The form 
MawIJna "our master" had been used by the Nas rids 
during the 8tli/t4th century, and the Christians of 
Spain in the gtli/istli century often referred to the 
ruler of Granada as Muley (Arid, L'Espague musul- 
mane au temps des Nasrtdes, 187I; whilst both 
MawlSnS and SayyidunS had been early used by the 
Halsids in their official documents. The fonu with 
the first person singular pronoun affix. mawldyd 
> moldy apparently appeared amongst the I.laisids 
in the course of the 8th/i4th century, but is only at 
first attested in Christian sources, e.g. the "Muley 
Bolabes" = Abu 'l-'Abbls Ahmad II al-Mustansir 
of a Latin document of 1391 (cf. Brunschvig, Hafsides, 
U, 15-16). 

4, Thepost-caliphalperiod. With the strength¬ 
ening of the grip of Turkish and Kurdish dynasties 
over the central and eastern lands of Islam from the 
Sth/rrth century onwards, regal, military and 
ministerial tiiuiature increased in complexity anil 
grandiloquence. After the extinction of the Baghdad 
caliphate and the establishment by the Mamlflks 
of a puppet line only of 'Abbisids in Cairo, the 
granting of titles became in practice the responsibility 
of the Mamlflk chancery or Diwdn aJ-Tu&ttP. so 
that this office became the concentration-point of a 
great deal of expertise in these questions. In any 
case, the correct ordering and recounting of all the 
various components of the titles of rulers and digni¬ 
taries had always been vital in epistolary and other 
official usages. The various manuals for secretaries 
and officials, stretching back to Fatimid times but 
reaching their full florescence in a great document- 
producing civilisation like that of the Mamlflks, 
devote much space to forms of address and tiiuiature. 

Kalkashandfs Suth al-a'shd, the first Mb of Ihe 
third makdla (v, 423-506, vi, 1-188, cf. W. Bjorkman, 
Beitrttge lurGesckickleder StaaUkausUi in islaimschen 
Agypun, Hamburg 1928. tro-t3) is devoted to the 
topic of names of all kinds, but with special reference 

to alkdb, which are traced from the origins of Islam 

to the author's own time, the 9th/t5th century. 
Al-Sallsashandi has several lists of titles, eg. of 

alfab muhiatha, such as nd’ib, sa*i, nni{*r>/, asdidht, 

usldd al-ddr, bundukddr, dawdddr. amir at-akhur, 


I etc.—this last class ol tides being descriptive of 
offices rather than alkdb in the true sense of honorifics 

1 Of greater interest for our present purpose are 
| al-Kalkashandl's numerous pages on the protocol 
I of correct address, when addressing the caliph or 
j sultans downwards. Many delicate and subtle 
distinctions are stressed here; thus a!-ma4ilts ai- 
sumilat-sdmiyy (with yd J imuthaddada) is a higher 
designation than al-madjUs al-sdml (with single ya’) ; 
1 til-madilis al-kadd’i is higher than al-maijlis al-kudi. 

' and al-imnii/is al-kddaui higher still (5»M al-a'ikd, 
vi, 141 If.; cf. M. Gaudelroy-Dennxnbynes, La Syrie 
a i'tpoqnc des Mamelouks d’apris les auteurs arabes, 
Paris 1923, Introd. LXXXI1 ff.). Even heathen 
rulers and notables were not to be denied their 
honorifics, though these were naturally on a lower 
level than those accorded to Muslim equivalents; 
the Mamlflk chancery had, of course, a sphere of 
diplomaiic contacts embracing many non-Muslim 
powers, from the Christian empire of Byzantium 
and the Latins of the Western Mediterranean to 
the still-pagan Turkish and Mongol rulers of Inner 
Asia. As an example, we might cite Ihe titles used 
in addressing the Doge of Venice (DQk al-Bunduk- 
iyya): "al-DQk al-Qiaill, al-Mukarrara, al-Mubailidjal, 
al-Muwakkar, al-Ba(al, al-HumSm, al-Dirghflm, 
al-Ghadanlar, al-KIjallr, Madid al-Milla ai-Nasran- 
ivya, Fatljral-'Isawiyya, TrnJd Bani '1-Ma‘mQdiyya, 
Mufiz Papa Rumiyya, $adlk al-Muluk wa 7- 
Sal8(In N.". II such titujaturc was used for infidels, 
Ihe luxuriance of contemporary practice for Islamic 
addressees may be judged I 

Only some ol ihe salient features of Ayyflbid and 
Mamlflk honorific tiiuiature can be mentioned here; 
the existing documentation is so rich that a whole 
monograph could easily be written on the topic, 
and indeed, much of the material used by Hasan al- 
Baalia lor his bool derives from these two periods 
and from the Syrian and Egyptian milieux; such 
material from the Mamlfllt period has further been 
used to good effect by Muhammad B.ikir al-Husaynl 
in his study, based in the first place on coin legends, 
al-Kuud wa '1-alkM 'aid unhid at-Mamdllk al- 
Babriyya tea ’l-Buriiiyya fl Misr ttn in 

al-Mawrid, iv/t (1975), 55-104. 

All the Ayyflbid sultans, and following them the 
Mamlflk ones, bore honorifics of the al-Dunyd 
ms 7-Din pattern—continuing here SaltiJQk practice 
—and these appear in inscriptions and olfical do¬ 
cuments, although lor less formal usage a shorter 
form in al-Dln only seems to have been current. 
Especially characteristic of the Ayyflbids was the 
use oi an honorific composed of al-Malik plus a 
laudatory epithet (e.g. al-Malik al-Kamil. al-Malik 
ui-Mu'a'iam) beginning with Salih al-DIn’s title of 
al-Malik al-Nflsir beslowed on him by the Filimid 
caliph a!-‘Adid when he appointed Salih al-DIn 
as his vixier In succession 10 Shlrkuh in 564/1169. 
Titles like these had been known in the Fiilmid 
caliphate for some time, and al-HSflr's vizier Ridtv&n 
b. Walakstjl had already in 531/1137 borne the titles 
ol al-Sayyid al-Adjall al-Malik al-AfiJat. The in¬ 
scription on the Khan al-'Akaba to Ihe south-east 
of Lake Tiberias by its founder, M21 al-Din Aybak, 
describes hun as al-Malik! al-Mu'anami "connected 

with al-Malik al-Mu'a?tam", sc. with SJjaral al-DIn 

‘TsS b. al-Malik al-'Adil Sayf al-DIn, at that lime 
(610/1213-14] governor of Damascus for his father 
and not yet an autonomous Ayyflbid prince; these 

titles were not therefore confined under the Ayyflbids 

to reigning princes only (van Berchem, Eiue ora- 






































LAKAB 


is Ma'alim al-hildba that al-Mak&m and al-Mafcarr 
re the highest ill t ah and are exclusively royal (ibid., 
i, 495-6. where it is also staled lhal the reference 

















































































LAKAB — LA If ANT 


































LA KANT— LAKHMIDS 


Bibliography : In addition to sources mention' 
ed in the text, see Cmniea id Afore Rosts, ed. 
Diego Catalan and M* Soledad de Andres, Madrid 
1974. 35-6, 293; ‘Urthri, Fragru. grogr.-hist. it al- 
Masahk da d/d mi 1 al-mtmdlik, ed. 'Abd al-'Aziz 
al-Ahwani, Madrid 1965, index; E. Fagnan, 
Entails, 64, oro-ll; Makkari, Analecles, 103 
(writing Alkaut), 566; Ibn Bayyin, Muktabis, 
ed. Anturia, Paris 2937, 118, 130; Arutles palalinos 
del cali/a de Cbrdoba aj-flaham ll, por *Isa b. 
Ahmad al-Rasi (ir. of the Muklabis by E. Garcia 
G6mez, Madrid 1967!, 128; Ibn ‘Idhari, ii, 3 :, jj; 
Ibn Beam, Diamkarat al-ansdb, Cairo 196a. 499; 
E. Uobrcgat Conesa, Teodomiro do Orioles. Si* uida 

division territorial do la Espaiia tmtsulntana ( 11 ). 
La cora do " Tuimir " (Murcia), in al-And., xxxvii 
(■97r). 147,150, 158; E. Molina Lopez, La cora it 
Tuimir segtinal-‘Vdrt(s. XI), in CHI, iv (Granada 
1972), index; M. Caspar y Rerniro, Hislorio it 
Murcia mistdmana, Saragossa 1905; F. Figueras 
Pacheco, Compendio histdrico de Alicante, Alicante 
1957: R. Arid, I.'F.spagne mtisulmane aux temps 
its Nat rides (1133-1492), Paris 1973, 65 and index; 
J. B. Vilar, Oriiiuela musulmaita, Murcia 1976, 
index; see also the Bibl. to rati mxbdxsIsh. 

(J. Bosch ViU) 


a Mesopotamian origin. The re-appearance oi the 
tribe in ‘Irik. and what is more, in al-Bira, after a 
long interregnum may be explained by the possible 
return of part of it to ‘Irik alter its disappointments 
with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm 
had not accompanied its king ImrQ’ al-Kays when 
he went over to the Romans but had stayed on in 
al-Bira. 

When Islam appeared, the Diudhim had practic¬ 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutal agreement. In the 1st 
century A.H. the two tribes were usually named 

reference is made to a "chief of Lakhm". we can 

DjudhSm. The ntsba "l-akhml" becomes rare in 
comparison with "EludbSnib" In the wars of Islam, 
during the conquest of Syria, at the YarmOk, at 
Siffln, and later in the course oi Ihe campaigns under 
Yazld I against the sacred ritles of the Bifljaz, 
the two tribes fought under the same chiefs and under 
the same banner. "Lakhm!” became practically 
reduced to little more than a title of honour. Its 
archaic flavour, the glorious memories which it 
recalled of Ihe phylarchs of 'Irik, was socially 
impressive, but the tribe of Lakhm no longer had a 
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Istanbul); I. Milikoff, La Flu,, de la Souf- 
franee—recherche sur It seas symbol,que it Lilt 
dans la podsie lurco-iranUnnc, in JA (1967), 34s -60; 
eadem, Le tiluel in IfelvS — Recherche, ,ur une 
coulumt its corporations it m/tier, dans la Turquie 
midi Ovale, in Isl., xxxix {1964), 180-91; Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu, The compute Utters, 
ed. R. Halsband, 3 vols., Oxford 1963-7; Mujtafk 
Pagha, A'ufa’idj al-wuhu'dt, iii, Istanbul 1317; 
Nedim, l>iudn, ed. Abdulbkki Golpinarli, Istan¬ 
bul 1951; Siml-Shakir-Subbi, Ta'rikk, Istanbul 
1198; Mary Lucille Shay, The Ottoman Empire 
from 1720-1714, as revealed in the Despatches of the 
Venetian Bails, Urbana 1914; I. H. Uzuaparjih, 
Osmanh tarihi, cut iv, 1. bolum ( Karlo/ca anlas- 
masmdan xviii. yusyilw sonlanna kadar), Ankara 
1978 (isted. Ankara 1936); A. Vandal, Le Pacha 
Bonneval, Paris 1883 (publ. of Cerde St. Simon, 
no. l); idem, Une ambassade /ran fill sc m Orient 
sous Louis XV, la Mission du Marquis de Ville- 
ueuve 1711-1741, Paris 1887; W. L. Wright, 
Ottoman statecraft—the Book of Counsel for Fears 

and Governors ... 0/ San Mehmed Pafa, Princeton 

1935- (1. MAlikofi') 

LALEZARl, £iisvku Mf.iimgd, Ottoman au¬ 

thor of a work on tulips, the Mitan al-ashdr 
“Balance of flowers". This treatise on the cultivation 

of tulips was composed in the reign of Sultan Ahmad 

III (1115-43/1703-30), who had given the author the 
title of Shiiku/e-perueran “cultivator of blossoms" on 
the suggestion of the grand vizier IbrShlm Pasha 
between 1718 and 1730. 

Bibliography: H. Fr. von Diei, Dcnhrrilrdit- 

keiten arts Asien, Halle and Berlin 1815, ai. 1 If., 

reprinted as Vom Tulpet 1- und Narcissen-Bau in 
der Turkey aus dem TUrktichen its Scheldt Moham¬ 
med Lalitarx, Halle and Berlin 1815; Perfscb, 
Katalog der titrk. Hss. Berlin, 305. no. 232. See 
also Lius devei. (Th. Mekzkl) 

LALEZARl, Shayhh Memmbo TIhie, Ottoman 
kadi and author ol several theological works, 
often known as Radi Mebmed. 

The date of his birth is unknown, but he was born 
in Istanbul and was presumably connected with the 
Lklezkr quarter near the Fdtih Mosque. He became 
a molld and a miiderris. In 1201/1786-7 he was Safi 
at Eyyub, and then on 30 Mubarram 1204/20 October 
1789 he died at his house in Rumeli Hi jar. None ol 
his extant works has been printed, but these all 
exist in manuscript in Istanbul libraries. They in¬ 
clude a series of theological commentaries, such as 
Ihe Milan al-mukim fi ma'ri/at al-ftis/ds al-rmutakirn, 
the Daf i’tirdd Riighib Pasha fi hakk al-fufu}, and 
one on the Kaslde-yi ntniyye, and various others on 
works of leading Sunni scholars like al-Maturidt, 
al-QQazall, ‘Abd al-K&dir al-EjUSnl and al-BirgewI. 
Bibliography: Hilseyn AywSnsarAyl, tfedlkat 
al-dfawdmi‘, Istanbul 1281,1864-5, I, 190; Bursal! 
Mehmed TMvir, ‘Olhminll mu’cUifleri, I, 349; 
Mehmed ThUrevvS. Sidfill-i 1 Olhmdni , iii, 243; 
JA, art, Mehmed Tdhir (M. Mfinir Aktepe). 

(Ed.) 

LALISH. a valley some 30 miles/30 km north- 
north-east of Mawjil in ‘Irak, in the fada’ of Shay- 
kh&n and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of the 
Vazldl sect [see vazlDls). The ijamd‘iyya of the 
Yazldls is held (root the 23th to Ihe 30th September 
O.S. (6th to the 13th October N.S.) each year, and 
revolves round the shrine ol the rounder, Shaykh 

‘Adi b. Mush fir (j.r.) and the tombs of other early 

saints of the seel. The first European to attend and 


describe the festival seems to have been Sir Henry 
Layard in 1846 and 1849; a valuable description of 
the ceremonies as they were held in the 1940s is given 
by C. J. Edmonds, A pilgrimage to Lalish , London 

1967. 

Bibliography: given in the article. (Ed.) 
LALITPUR, the namo of a town in the Bun- 
delkhand region of Central India, administra¬ 
tively in the southwards-protruding tougue oi the 
former Untied Provinces. Uttar Pradesh of the 
Indian Union. It is situated in 1 st. 24° 42' N. and long. 
78° 28' E. on tile Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
on the KdiipQr (Cawnpore)—Saugor road. Tradition 
ascribes its foundation to LalitS, wife of a Deccani 
Rhfll*. and till the early 16th century it was held by 
the Goods. In the 17th century it fell within the 
Bundels state of Canderi. In the first half of the 19th 
century, it passed from Mar.ithJ control to that of 
the British, and in 1S44 the District ol CandSrl was 

Lalitpur; in 1891 it was absorbed into JhSnsi District 

The Canderi and Lalitpur Districts were centres of 
fighting, under the leadership ot R 3 &S Harden 

Singh of Banpur during the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8, 

and Lalitpdr town was temporarily abandoned by 

British troops. The antiquities o( Lalitpur include 

several Hindu and Jain temples, and there is an 

inscription of Sultan Flrdz Shih Tugljluk dated 739/ 

1358 - 

Bibliography: Imperial gauteer of India * 1 , xiv, 

138-9, xvi, 133-4; D. L. Drake-Brockman, District 

laaeleers of the U.P. of Agra and Oudh, xxiv. 
Jhansi, Allahabad 1909, 213 if., 286-93. (Ed.) 

LALLCBJI LAL, the most important trans¬ 
lator of Sanskrit works into BraUl-bhashU prose 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta. Born at Agra 
in 1763 of a family of Brahmin priests, in 1786 be 
sought employment with NawwSb Mubirak al- 
Dawla of MurshidabSd and then settled in Calcutta, 
where he died in 1835. 

In «8o2 John Gilchrist, the Prolessor of Hindustani 
| (later known as Hindi and Urdu) at the Fort William 
College, appointed Lallu^jl as an assistant in Brag- 
blidsha. His primary duties were to help the Professor 
in his publications of a Hindustani grammar and 
dictionary. LallOgii also collaborated with the senior 
Muslim translators of Hindustani in their works. 
Based on Lollu^ji’s interpretation, K 3 ?im 'Ail 
(Ijawfin translated Shahunlala. the celebrated 
Sanskrit drama ol Killdisa (ns. 375-455 A.D.). 
Loliodji also translated a book on Hindu polity and 
wrote an elementary manual of Bradj-bh 5 s£&, but 
became infinitely more famous lor his Premsagar. 
This is a translation ol the tenth book of the Bhdga- 
vata Parana or Srimad Bhagavatam, containing the 
life story of Krishna, especially ol his boyhood. The 
original Sanskrit was first translated into Bradj- 
bhSjha poetry by Caturbhuijjdhs In 1510, and 
LallOdil translated it into lucid Bradi prose, which 
even the Muslims of that century praised highly, 
both tor its content and its language. 

Bibliography: In addition to references in the 
article HisM, »e T. Roebuck, Annals of the 
College of Fort William , Calcutta 1819; Proceedings 
of the College of Fort William tSoi-iSo j, National 
Archives, New Delhi. (S. A. A. Rizvi) 

EAM, the 23rd letter oi the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, transcribed as /; numerical value 30 [see 

| Definition; fricative, lateral, voiced. It is called 

I a liquid ,'H. Fleisch. Trail/, i. f 3 b) because of the 

I fluidity of its emission. This act of emission comes 
























LAM 


normally from the two comers of the mouth, / 
bilateral; it can be made from one side only, with 
unchanged acoustic results, / unilateral (M. Gram- 
mont, 71 penult. This last was probably the case with 
the i&d (a lateralised consonant [see p»o]), called 
al-JaHfa, which was made from the right or left side 
of the mouth (Stbawayh, ed. Paris, ii, <52, II. 17-18). 

outside the classification scheme" (Esquisse, t»3, and 
Consixtanlisnu, 288), see A. Martinet's observations 
in BSL, xlix/r (1953), 77. According to Arabic tradi¬ 
tion. it is bayniyya, dhaulakiyya, madfhira, and also 
called munharifa "incurvated" (see Fleisch, op. cit., 
i 470. d, s 48,c, I, I49, i.^and Cantineau, Cow’s-, 50). 


ne; for th 


the phoneme I, see Cantineau, Esquisse, 171, and 
the incompatibilities, ibid., 200. 

Lit* is emphatic / in the word AI/ah when 
preceded by the vowels u or *, so that one says ‘1 
Hah, but li-USk (see references in Cantineau, Co 
51 n. 1; for a study of its articulation, reference 
Fleisch, op. oil., 224 n. 1). Th# treatises on tadjwid 
set forth Ihe rules according to which f may be fa 
in other words (Cantineau, Cours, 51). 


similar to it in common Semitic (Cantineau, Esquisse, 
173 it. 1) ; indeed, one may go further and add that 

rdgulihre en sdmitique, berbire et couchitique" 
(M. Cohen, Essai compared) sur It vocabutairr et la 
pkonttique Hu chamilo-slrnitique, Paris 1947. >82). 

Alterations; (a) Exchange of phonemes; 
I > n in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, the phenomenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, e.g. hullat and (me not "mountain peak", 
and I > » in 'Ud mulahaHil and mutahaUir "a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, op. cit., 5 9 f, g), 

(b) Assimilation. The f- of the definite article 
is assimilated when in contact with the "sun" conso¬ 
nants, sc. the dentals to the prepalatals (except for 
4 j), For-f when it is final In a word, assimilation of the 
initial following consonant is especially notable in the 
case o( the interrogative particle kal and ol bal "nay, 
on the contrary" (ibid., f is k); (or the variations of 
the Kur'Sn readers, see lot. cit. For the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Cours, 53-4. to be com¬ 
pleted for Egypt by the material in M. Tomiche, Lt 
parltr arabe du Cairt, Paris-The Hague 1964, 27; and 
lor Mauretania by that of D. Cohen, Le dialttlt arabt 
Hassaniya, Paris 1963. 33-4- in regard to Lebanon 
one might add mlth > mnlh "well", firlna > fdrma 
"has been for us", and -■'«« > -anna "torus" (Fleisch, 
Eludes, 398), and for Aleppo (A. BarlMlemy, Did. 
ar../r., Paris 1935-54 and 1969), assimilation at a 
distance, as in lakk‘r [750) and rak/s’r, raktjri and 
also nkkrdni and rtkkttm (273) "other" or" another". 

(c) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cows, 51, and for the dialects, ibid., 53. To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon karakol > 
karakon and karaMun "police station" (Fleisch, 
Eludes, 361 and 188 /. 3, and the examples of J. 
Grand'Henry in his Le parltr arabe it ChtrchtU, 
Algtrie, Louvain 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Sprachc Jer arabischcn Sprathinstl in Uibekislan, in 
Isl,, xxxvi (196s), 338. 

Bibliography. Fleisch, TraiU it philologit 
arabe, i, Beirut 1961, and Eludes d'arabc dialectal, 
Beirut J974; Cantineau, Cours it phontttque arabe, 
Esquisse i'une phonologic He 1'arabe classique and 
Le consonantisme du stmitique, in Etudes it linguis- 
lique arabe, Vtutorial Jean Cantineau, Paris'1960; 
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M. Grammont, TraiU it phonitique, Paris 1933; 

dadjdjadjl, in his K. al-Lirnal, ed. Mdzin Mubarak, 

Damascus 1389/1969, has gathered together all the 

(H. FLtlSCH) 

LAM, BanC, a numerous and formerly powerful 
Arab tribe living on the hordes* of Iran and ‘Irik, 
principally on the plain between Ihe foothills ol the 
Pusht-i Kuh mountains and the river Tigris. The 

course of the Kud-i K ark ha southwards from Pa-yi 
Pul to the area north ol Hawiaa where Ihe river 
peters out into sail flats. The course of the Tigris 

limit of that" territory. Small and Isolated groups of 
Band lam have been observed outside the main 
area—as far afield as Mandall to the northwest and 
in the Ram Hurmuz district to the southeast. 

The tribe is divided into numerous sub-groups 

importance (A. H. Layard, A description of Ihe 
province of Khunstan, in Journal of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, xvi [1846], 45; J. G. Lorimer, 
Gasetleer of Ike Persian Gulf, ‘Oman and Central 
Arabia, Calcutta 1908-15, ii, ro8i-4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Werner Caskel, Die Btduinen, 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 471-3, and H. Field, Contribu¬ 
tion! to the anthropology of Iran, Chicago 1939, 
Anthropological Scries of Ike Field Museum of Set Ural 
History, xxix/i, 195-8). According to Lorimer (ii, 
1085), all members of the tribe spoke Arabic, but 
a minority also knew and used Persian. The great 
majority of the tribe was, and remains, Shil. In the 
past, dilferent groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic and nomadic ways of life, but in the 
20th century, particularly since the Second World 
War, the former has come to predominate The Band 
Lam have long had a reputation for being very good 
pastoralists. In former times they raised a wide range 
of animals—sheeps, goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels. Demand for some of the latter animals 
has declined sharply in recent decades, and most 
attention is now devoted to sheep. The Banu L3m also 
grow crops, chiefly for their own consumption; these 
include wheat, barley, oats and maize, but little 
attention is apparently given to rice. 

It is impossible to give accurate figures for the 
population of the tribe either now, or in the past. 
One estimate made in 1840-1 put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Layard, op. cit., 46). 
Some seventy years later Lorimer (ii, 1084) estimated 
the total population to be about 45,oco. Aftor field¬ 
work in 1934, the number of Band LSm living in 
Persia was estimated to be about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. cit., 196). Another source put the num¬ 
ber ol families in Persia at 10,650 in 1945 (Admiralty 
[Great Britain) Naval Intelligence Division, Persia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379). 
A similar source for 'Irak noted that the Baud Lam 
were the most powerful tribe on the Tigris, but no 
figures were quoted (Admiralty (Great Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Division, Iraq and the Persian 
Gulf, Geographical Handbook Seres, London r944. 

sn)- 

The origins of the tribe remain obscure (see von 
Oppenheim, iii, 459-69. for a summary history of 
the tribe). Tradition relates that the name of the 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. HSritha, a leader 
oi the Kabldn tribe in the HidiSz; and that one of 
his grandsons, Barak, led a migration to the Hawlza 
area of 'Irak. Lator, Hafiz al-Lam, a son of Barak, 
is reported to have quarrelled either with his father, 


















































LAMAS-5C — al-LAMAJI 
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lLAMAJI — LAMCHANAT 


t al-anfds, FSs 1307/1898, I like the Lambadis bad a distinct function in the 


ii, 203; Hldjwt, al-Fikr at-sd mi, Fas 1345/1926-7, 
iv, no. 787; ‘A. Gannfln. al-NubUgh ai-tnaghribP, 
Beirut 1961, i, 278; Levi-Provencal. Ckorfa, 309- 
10; ibn Sflda, DalU mu'arrihh al-Maghrib at- 
Aksd. i, 209-10, ii, 317: Broekelmann, II 1 , 462, 
S II, 704; M. Lakhdar, Vie MUraire, 183-7 and 


LAMBADIS, a name 
ing in general a group 
nomads, who were actii 



forcibly converted by the Mysore Muslim prince 
TIpS Sul fin (9.11.] in the late r8th century, who found 
the nomadic Lambadis ideal espionage agents in his 
wars against the British in Madras. However, some 
in Anantapur also claimed descent from carriers who 
had accompanied Mugtjal generals in their invasions 
of southern India. 

Until the 19th century, nomadic tribal groups 


cis, Anantapur, Madras 1905: idem, Soulh Amt, 
Madras 1906; F. R. Hemingway, Godavari, 
Madras 1907; C. F. Brackonbury, Cuidapah, 
Madras 1914; Guntur (statistical appendix), 
Madras 1915; A. F. Cox and H. A. Stuart, North 
Arcot, Madras 1895; \V, Francis, Beltary, Madras 
1904; F. R, Hemingway, Trichinopoty, Madras 
1907; W. Francis, Visaiapatam, Madris 1907. See 
also references in Census of Indio, 1901, xv, 1911, 
xii, 1921. xiii. Brief references occur in T. W. 
Arnold, The preaching of lslam, repr. Lahore 
t96r; I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim community in 
Ike 1 ndo-Pakistan subcontinent. The Hague 1962, 
and Murray's handbook of the Madras Presidency, 
London 1879. (K. McPherson) 

LAMENTATION [see NivAy*). 

LAMCHANAT. a district oi eastern Ai- 














































lamghAnAt — LAM!'! 


Islamic sources I of the Kunar River {Pdbar-ndma, tr. A. S. Beveridge, 



- some time to come, and the Muslim settlements 
were vulnerable to attacks by the pawn Pasha’ts 
and Kafirs to the north of the Kabul River. An 
anecdote in Nizami *ArOd! SamarkandTs Cahir 
mahdla describes how the infidels raided and des¬ 
poiled Lamghftn during the reign of Sebflktigiu's son 
Msbmfld of Qbazna (388-121/998-1030). so that the 
vizier Ahmad b. Hasan MaymancH bad to remit 
that year's taxes (ed. KS/.wlnl, 18-19, revised tr. 
Browne, ro-il. Yet a century or so later Lamghan 
was producing Muslim scholars, for Yakot mentioos 
a family of Laingliant HauafI *d<rts and fakllis who 
had settled in Baghdad during the 6th/iath century 
Ululddr.. ed. Beirut I374/I95S-7, v. 8, s.v. Ldmgkan: 
Barbier de Meynard. Did. gfograpkiiiiie, hismique 
el litidraire de la Perse, Paris t86t, 503). 

During the early years of the roth/rOth century. 


innovations that may be seen in the works oi bis 
contemporaries AzrakI and Abu ‘l-Faradj Rum 
f».«. in Suppl.). 

Bibliography: LAiniTs Dhmn has beeu 
published twice, by Sa'ld N'afisl in 13x9)1911 and 
by Muhammad Dabir-Siyalfl in I353/I974, both 
times in Tehran. The only studies of his life and 

editions, the substance of which is repealed in the 
article on Lflmi'l in the l.ueJldl-rUlma-yi Dihbbudu 
already cited. There is a brief chapter on LainiTs 
use of metaphor and simile in Muhammad Rida 
Shafi'l-KadkanTs Smtw-t tbiydl dar {ji'r-i 
Per si , Tehran 1350(1971. (J- W. Ct, inton) 

LAMHl, SaavKH SfSHMpD b. •OlHMiN a. ‘AlI 
*L-N*gg*sn b. iLYis, a celebrated Ottoman $OfI 
writer and poet of the first half of the toth/i6th 
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Husayn"), his sixth malhnawi. for which no specific 
source is named; Limi'I reacted here against the 
warnings of some ‘returns' concerning the recital of 
these martyrdom narratives in public, illustrated 
copies have survived; — (t2) ghahrangiz, a poem in 
praise of Bursa in expectation of a visit of Sultan 
Silleymhn, published at Bursa 1288/1871-2, tr. 

amongst themselves. They eat people. They have a 
paramount king who has other kings under his 
authority. In his land there is an important fortress 
in which there is an image in the shape oi a woman 
which they venerate and to whom they make pil¬ 
grimages" (tr. in Cuoq, Recueil, 61). This passage is 
repeated by al-Bakri (460/1068), who speaks oi the 
Damdam, and by al-ldrlsl (548/1154), who speaks of 

(•‘Controversy between spring and winter"), an 
extensive poem using Bursa and the Keshish DaghI 

Munska'at-i makdtib or Xir.itb al-bal&gha, Lami c :’s 
letters; — (15) Mandkib-i Hadrat-i Uways alKarani, 

:/l, 8a S no.’9; — or ‘IbratnSmu 

('•The exemplar") written after the battle of MohScc 
(93*/»5*6), a prose work in two parts, legendary 
accounts of holy persons, and stories with moral 

significance; their agreeable literary style procured 

a wide popularity for this work, printed twice in 
1273/1856-7 and 1327/1909; — (17) Staraf al-insan, 
(“The nobility of man"), perhaps Lami'I's best- 
known prose work, written in 933/1526-7. The theme. 

the Rasd'il Ikhu'dn al-safa'\ — (t8) H'is it Rdtwiu, 
his seventh malhnam, in honour of Suleyman, ap¬ 
peared in the same year; I-amW uses GurgSni 
critically and changes the tone drastically; "instead 

of expressing the intensity of human passions, 

LimiS tries to amuse r-d edify. The end of this poem 
is tinged with mystic reflections ..." (V. Minorsky, 
who had not seen Lamifl’s work, in Fis 11 Ramin, 
a Parthian romance, in OSOAS. xii [1947), 31;*); — 

936/1529; — (so) A work on the mathnawi Haft 
paykar ("The seven effigies") based on HltifTs (c.v.l 

Haft maniar, was interrupted by LSmiTs death anil 

completed by his son-in-law, Roshenl-jade. 

Bibliography ; On LamiH's life, Sehi, 
Hash! bihisht, Istanbul 1355/1907-8, 50; t-atlfl, 
Tadhkira, Istanbul 1314/1896-7, 190.4: 'Ashtk 
Celebi, facs. Meredith-Owens, London 1971, 108b- 
109a; Tashltopruzade-Medjdi, Istanbul 1269/1852- 
3. 431-3; Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte tier Os- 
manisehen Dichtkumt , ii, Pesth 1837, 20 ff.; 
Sidjill-i ‘Othmdni, iv, 86; *Othmanlt mii'etlifleri, 

the Lamlaro who are raided by the slave merchants 
of TakrUr and Ghana, fbn Sa‘ld (before 685/1286) 
speaks of, as well as the Latniam of the west, the 

Damdam to the south of Ethiopia and Nubia, and 

his information is repeated by Abu ‘1-Fidd’ (721/1321). 
Al-Dimashbi (before 727/1327) mentions the lakes of 
the Tamim and the Damdam, a name also borne by 
a river emptying into the Indian Ocean, and equally 
speaks of the Lamlam to the south of Ghana. Ac¬ 
cording to al-‘Umari (before 749/1349), the Damdam 
are a people employing horses and hostile to Mansa 
Musa (Mossi?). Ibis Khaldun (784/2382) and al- 

Makrtzl (846/1442) repeat the information of Ibn 

Sa'id about the Damdam invading Ethiopia and 
Nubia, ten Africanus takes over from al-Mal/rfzf the 
name of Tamim in order to make up a kingdom of 
Temiam, and it is under this form that knowledge 

of it came to European writers of the r6th century, 

such as Marmol 1573, Belleforest 1575 and Anania 

1582 (latniam). 

The 19th century explorers speak of them mainly 

in the form Yemyem or Niamniam (see Cooley, loc. 

Bibliography: W. D, Cooicy, The Negroland 
of the Arabs ..., London 1841, repr. 1966, rit-16; 
J. Cuoq, Recueil Acs sources arabes concernant 

I'Afrique occidentals its Ytlt‘ au XVI' s., Paris 

1975 (R, Maun y) 

LAMT, a word oi obscure origin which denotes 
the oryx of the Sahara [see mahAt]. Now the word 
is obsolete and occurs only in a proverbial expression 
inspired by the speed with which it runs: "he runs 
like a lamt” (see M. Hadj-Sadok, Description dtt 
Maghreb et de I'Ettrope au Ill'-IX e sibele Algiers 
1949,103, n. 159). it is also used in northern Algeria, 
where Beaussier [Diet., s.v.) found it applied to a 
mythical animal which, even though it had only one 
foot, was very swift. 

Arab geographers of the Middle Ages referred 


manuscripts, is contained m G. K. Alpay, LdmtH 
Chelebi and his works, in /WES, xxxv (1976), 

Damascus 1973, 99; ed-tr. Hadj-Sadok, op- laud., 

33, 35), who is more explicit. He describes how the 

article LamiH'nin Gfiy u tfevgdn mesttevisi (see 
above). (B. Flemming) 

milk for a whole year with the resuit that "a sabre 
rebounds off them, and if it does manage to penetrate, 

Arabic authors to theanimistic Africanpeoples. 

considered to be cannibals, living to the south of the 

ing leather in milk makes shields (not only those 
made by the Lam(a) better than those from India, 

sions are Dahdam, Damdam, latniam, Umiyyin, 
Namnam and Temiam. 

AI-Mas'udi (before 356/957) places the Dahdam 

al-Mas‘udi, (M„n7d/, iii, 18 = § 859). Al-Zuhri 
[K. al-Dia c rdfivva. ed. Hadj-Sadok in BEO, Damas* 
cus (1968), §§ 314-15, in his description of the lamt, 
































































LAMT — LAMTONA 
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LAMU — LANKORAN 
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LAR AMD larIdjAn 
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LAR D LARIDJAN 



































































































LAR and LARlDjAN 


lake other chieftains of TabarislAn, the governors 
of Laridjln accorded a warm welcome to the ‘AUds. 
The chieftains of Liridjln and of Ko}rin rallied 
to the support of the brother of Hasan b. Zayd 
known as al-Dil alSagfjlr (Ibn Isfandiylr, i, 433; 
Mar'ajht, TT, 13a). In 474/883-6, the id'i Muhammad 
b. Zayd, brother of Hasan b. Zayd, attempted to 
take possession of Ray; on being defeated, be sought 
refuge in Laridjln (Ibn Isfandiyir, i, 45a; Ibn al- 
Atjilt, vi, 39). In the Saldjuk period, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of Niglm al- 
Mulk and of Malik §!ilh (483/1092) had an effect 
on LSlIdjSn. Having ordered his governors of 
LSrlfflln, of ROyln and of Amul to help him in 
the fight against the IsmS'IUs, Muhammad b. Malik 
Shlh nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, including Larfslian, his young son Malik 
Abmad, whom he entrusted to the care of an amir 
named SungJjAr-i Kutik. This SaldJOk policy, aimed 
at maintaining conlrol ot pro-SJiI'i regions, spread 
consternation among the Blwandid I$pahbads (Ibn 
Isfandiyir, iii, 38). Nevertheless. Larldjin benefited 


der the ifpahbad Husam al-Dawla Shah Ardashlr, a 
suable portion of Llrldjln formed part of the "darQn 
Tamlslja" [ibid., rr4). Ilusim al-Dawla entrusted 
the government (santSrl) of Lirfdjln to the ifpahbad 
Abfl Qja'far Asarb (Mar'ashI, TT, no). 

At the turn of the 6th-7th/iath-i3th centuries, the 
history ot the region is poorly attested; the chronicles 
mention numerous journeys that passed through 
Llrldjln, of which the Inf'a also constituted a 
refuge (for example for the mother, the wives and 
the children of Djalll al-DIn Muhammad Kh'lrazm- 
Shlh when he lied before the armies of Cingii Khan: 
see DjuwaynJ. Td'rikH-i QiahSn-gushi, ed. Razwfnl, 
SMS, xvi, ii, London 1916, 199). The relations 
between the Urfdjlnls and the Isma'IHs (energeti¬ 
cally fought by Shah iihirl Rustam I) and, in general, 
the politico-religious situation in the region on the 
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LAR, lAristAn 



1. Shirds-Lar-Bandar 'AbbSsi 

Mandeblo 1638, February 

Basting de Oude 1645, March 

La Boullaye-Le-Gouz 1649. March 
De Bourses 1681, October 

Tavernier 1665, March 

ThAvenot 1665, March 

Struys 16/: March 

Chardin 1674, March 

Melton 1675, September 

Fryer 1677, January 

Fryer 1678, October 

Van Leenen i7or, April 

De Bruijn 1705, August-September 

2. Bandar l A bbdsi-Ldr-Shiras 

De Bourges i66r, May 


Tavernier 1665, September 

ThSveno! 1665, September 

Pdtis de la Croix 1*74, July 

Fryer t676,June 

Fryer 1678. May 

De Bruiju 1706, October 

3. Shiras-Ur-Bandar Kuna 

Gcmcili Carreri 1694, September 

Morelli 1694. October 

Pereira Fidalgo 1697. June 

F. M. di San Slro 1697, June 

4. Bandar Kung-Ldr-Shlrdx 

P. de la S. TrinitA 1640, March. 

Hedges 1685, July 

Pereira Fidalgo 1696, July-August 


and coming from Lar, is preserved in the FArs 
Museum at Shiraz. This midrib poses an historical 
problem; >vas it brought to Persia in Its present 
state? And were the inscriptions on it added in 
Persia? (see R. Howard, Tlit Lar mibrab. in Art and 
Archaeology Research Papers, ix (April 1975], 24-5, 
with a photograph which does not permit the 
decipherment of the inscriptions). 

L3r is divided into 14 quarters (Any). Like most 
modem Persian towns, it now takes in several subur¬ 
ban areas. It has ail the organs of civil administra¬ 
tion, a military garrison, schools (a dablrislin and 
four dot*slant) and an airport (to the south-east ol 
the town). Although the climate ol Ur is relatively 
more tolerable than that of the Gulf coasts, various 
illnesses are rife there, in particular trachoma and 
filiarosis, both for long endemic in the region. The 
demography of the town has followed the evolving 
of the natural conditions and the historical and 


| economic vicissitudes of the region (see below). 

2. LAristAn. Geographical sketch. As a province 
of southern Persia on the KhlrSz—Bandar 'Abbas 
axis, LAristAn is generally reckoned as part of the 
garmstrdl or warm regions of FArs, with which it 
was integrated at the opening ol the nth/i7th 
century. Since its influence spread over the neigh¬ 
bouring regions (see Map a), its natural borders 
have fluctuated. In general, they may be fixed as 
follows. In the north-east and north, the old regions 
ol Sab'a (centred on Furg) and of the Shabaakira 
(centred on Igi, now Istahb5n.it; LAristAn takes in 
OjOyuro, to the south of the DArab). In the east, 
along a line passing half-way between JJjahrum and 
DjOyum and connecting with the Gulf littoral in 
the region of Gawbandi (embracing the lands oi 
Bid Shahr, Khundi. 'AIAmarwdasht and Galladar). 
In the south, the Gulf littoral (ports and islands 
ofthe Gulf of 'llmSn, embracing Lash tin, from Cape 











install and Us dependcncii 


In tile mlh century, after the F, 


Biklja-yi Absljiin* 

BIkha-yi Ml* 

BMShalr 

nj&yum 

yjaliSnglriyya/Djulu'mglia 

Kbundi 

Slltb-Ktth-1 Larist&n 
l r dniist5n-i Laristan** 
Kawristsn/KaOrlstan 
Llnga 

Maza’idiJn 

MudafSt-i SJilihr-l Lfir 
'Al.l-marw-dajJtt 
I'51-u-Galladlr 
Sab'a-u-Furg 

a steep-sided valley, derived fr 


(Bid Sijahr) 
(Djflyuin) 

Bastak 

(Khumli) 

Bandar Carak 

Gaivbandl 

(KasHsliI) 

Bandar Linga 

(Izad-Umst) 

Liir 

(‘Mi-inarw-dash 


imistiln, from Jim, meaning "{ 


(7 buliki) north-east 
in Larktani (Ikfidari, Far hang). 





























































































Ur. lAristAn 


and above all the filiarosis peculiar to Laris tan, 
caused by a parasite present in particular in the 
stagnant water of cisterns, the guinea-worm or 
Filaria rwdhunsis, payatrlpiyuk in Persian and peve 
in Lariat&n (see Ifetid&r!, Fnhang, 67). Accidents of 


of Lar, etc. In the t9th century, the sulphur mines 
of Laris tan were quite productive (see Pilgrim 
[1908], 155 ff., [19*1], 343 <t). Gypsum (gad) is 
frequent everywhere, and is easily exploitable along 
the littoral (Pilgrim (rgoS), rj7-8). The iron ore and 

























































































































































































I-AR. lAristAn 
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mission (cf. Steensgaard, 31a Il.l, the Castilian 
ambassador Figueroa has loft behind for us an 
itinerary (lacking details) of his journey through 
LiristSu in 1618. 

After the fall of Hurmua, the English, and then 
the Dutch, and then later the French, were authorised 
by the Sefawld government to set up their factories 
at Gombrun, now renamed Bandar ‘AbbSsi. In 
1630, the Portuguese gained the same permission 
to use Bandar Kung (8 km. to the cast of the modern 
Bandar Unga), which began to fill up with Arabs 
and Porsians (and then with Banyans and Portuguese) 
and became an important town in tire years 1630-40 
(Steensgaard, 337-8), Despite the difficulties of the 
routes into the interior, Bjisk/DjSsak and Bandar 
Kung became significant rivals of Bandar 'Abbhsl 


prevent the taking shape of threats from the ‘Utnanls 
(aided by the RawAsiin [g.tJ.] and Arabs from Katar) 
against the islands and the ports along the Larist&a 
coast (see L. Lockhart, Tlu Jail 0/Hit Safavid dynasty, 
Cambridge 1958, 115-16, and below, on Ldrak). 
During this period of troubles, the Laristan govern¬ 
ment was a kind o( family enterprise: the dyikbandar 
of Bandar Kung was the brother of the Bandar 
*Abb3si one and the KhSn of LAr’s one (Calmard, 
187). According to Pereira Fidalgo, the Khan of 
L&r had under his jurisdiction Bandar Gombron, 
Bandar Kung and Bandar Rig (Aubin, op.cit,, 

36-7). 

Despite the repeated attacks of Arab pirates and 
of the BalQfls (who seem to have aUied with the 
'UrnSals in their threats to the ports and to Lari 
































































to Shlrij and was in 1375/1858 granted a pension 
(Fssa’t, i, 318-19). In 1376/1859-60 the governorship 
oi Liratin was given to the KSjjir prince Hahdi 
Kult Mir!a, who put down the revolt oi Mustnlfl 
Khan-i BastakI (ibid., i, 311). 

In view oi tire extreme diliiculties oi the Kinjurs 
in keeping control of Firs and the Gulf ports (in 
particular, Bandar ‘Abb&sl, the governorship of 
which had to be handed over to the ImSm of Masqat 
(Muscat) until ra84;i868), the governorship of 
Liristin kept its considerable importance. In 
1284/1868 and in 1293/1877, it included the regions 
of Sab'a and Bandar 'Abbas!, to which were joined 
(in 1297(1880 and 1299/1881-2) jurisdiction over the 
Five Tribes ’Khamsa [see VVrUvar-i khamsk]) 
and over DSrJb (i&id., i, 326,336, 340, 343). Towards 
the end of the Kidj&r period, Liristia found itself 


dition (i, 133-45). But the action of its governor 
Fatb 'All Khan (a person whom he describes at 
length) and his son allowed the town's buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the Kay?ariyya bSi&r), 
noted as being in excellent condition in 1907. Bandar 
Unga was at that time the main port of Lir (via 
Bastak; see A. T. Wilson, in GJ [February 1908), 
152-70). The comparative development oi Bandar 
Unga under the Kaw5sim/£iawSsi*n Arabs favoured 
the hinterland, and notably Bastak. At the end of the 
KS^jSr period (ca. t900-rs), the Gulf ports, including 
Bandar 'Abb&s and Bandar Unga, were increasingly 
controlled by Belgian officials (Lorimer, iiA, 14). 
In 1335/1918-17, Bandar 'Abbis was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (KababI, 541). 

3. The island of Lir (see Map 2). This Gulf is¬ 
land is generally considered as being that called 






















































































































































































lAranda 


pinarli, Mnlana Ctlahidin, Istanbul 1959,4,41 If.). 
It is claimed locally that the great folk poet Yunus 

hayalt! 1 ..} Istanbul 1963: M. C. S. Tekinda*, In 
Belletm xxx (1966). 117. 59-90: Procs. 0/ the 1 <I 7/ 
Istanbul Symposium on Yunus Em«). Liranda 
also claims as its native sons the chronicler Nesfrrl 




Vir.ier MabmOd Pasha took LAranda in 873/146*. 
the last KaramSmd chiefs continuing their resistance 
against the forces oi Sultan Mebemmed the Con¬ 
queror. Part of the inhabitants, especially the 
craftsmen, were deported in 1471 to be settled in 
Istanbul in the so-called Biiyuk KaramSn quarter 
(the present Car$amba). in LAranda a number of 
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LAWN 


•nakes. The terminology ot this colour is relatively 
imited, and this could be connected with the sym¬ 
bolic nature of blue, which we shall examine in due 




























































■at the colour is I number is limited, since it is confined withui the 
capable of being • two extremes of white and black. Finally, Aristotle 
y colour whatso- distinguishes between darkness and blackness. 
: stage that Arab ; Darkness is the absence of actualisation of the 
these intensives transparent. It has no existence per u. 
ilify. Some eminent Arab authors and translators, like 

Stotle and his 'All b. Rabban al-Tabari (d. 2«o/8yj) and Hunayn b. 
philosophers, in Isbak (d. 260/871) ""ere influenced by Greek theories 
tolour and ol its of colour, as they became known to them through the 

, influenced by medium ol the commentators of the early Middle 


437b--Hob). 

The Greek philosophore were struck by the indis¬ 
soluble link between light and colour on the one hand, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most 
transparent part of the human body, are the meeting 
point of light or of external colour, and of their 
interior equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory 


i with dryness and humidity. Such 

5 one hand, I Yellow is the intermediary between re 
,, the most 1 green the intermediary between red 
he meeting | In the former, humidity is greater than 
id of their Other chromatic nuances are determir- 
the theory I quantities of dryness, humidity and 






















































colour ol the object which it envelops: it thus has 
potential colour. Colours transform the transparent: 
from being potentially coloured, it becomes actually 
coloured. Light, by its presence in the air, renders 
it capable ol receiving colour. 

Colour according to the Mu'taailis. In its 
defence of the articles of faith by means of rational 
argumentation, the theologieo-political school of 
the Mu'tatills was led to take an interest in the 
problem of physical bodies and of their perception; 
but they took divergent viows on the problem of 
colour. While al-Naggim (d. ca. 230/845), starting 
with the postulate dial accidents cannot be visible, 

bodies, Bislir b. al-Mu'tamir Id. ca. 220/835). bis 
contemporary Mu'ammar and the majority of the 
disciples of the school, considered colours as accidents 
due to the action of men alone, or produced by Ihe 
very nature of the things that they affect. Thus they 
arc not subject to divine creation, but God remains 
the determinant cause of the accidental determination 
of substances. God created substances (bodies, 
atoms), capable of producing, by their own nature, 
well-determined accidents, and colour is one of 
these. Directly following this reasoning, HijijSm 
al-Fuwaj! (beginning of the 3rd/9th century) 
declared that colour does not constitute proof of the 
existence of God, but is a simple form oi physical 


these sensations is a rariiied body; it emanates from 
a sensible object, penetrates through the specific 
apertures of the sensory organs, and thus reaches the 
consciousness of the being that senses if. Al-'AUlf 
(d. after 226/840) spoke of a divine intervention in 
the operation of man's awareness of sensible objects; 
but other Mu’tacill theoreticians, like Mu'ammar, 
regarded the perception of sensible objects as a 
natural act of the sensory organs, as an engendered 
act (muwaUai). free from any divine initiative. 

Colour according to the /alSii/a. At the 
meeting-point of Mu'taailism and of /alsafa. of 
which he was one of the major initiators, at-Kind! 
(d. ca. a59/*73) was greatly interested in the "physical 
sciences" and, consequently, in ths theory of light, 
of colour, and of their articulation. In his work, as in 
that of his most eminent successors, the influence of 
Aristotelian theories, as they had been transmitted to 
the Arabs through the contemporary Neo-Platonism, 
is manifest. Por "the philosopher of the Arabs", 
colour is a • general accident, since It affects numerous 
things'", An accident perceived by the first of "the 
two noble sensory perceptions " (al-iossayn al- 
Starijayn), sight and hearing. Just as the active in¬ 
tellect has the function ol actualising potential 
intelligibles, the light which strikes opaque objects 
transforms potential colours into actual colours. 
The truly diaphanous body has no colour of its own, 
since it is the vehicle of the colour of the objects 




























































































































































































































































































































































plete night (the lay! alyal of t 
lers experienced a certain relief 






















































































































l-LAYTH a. 


Bughya, 383 (Cairo 1384(1963, U, 470); al-Suyup, 
al-Mutkirfl 'ulum al-lugka, Cairo 1378/1958, i, 77- 
(R. Ssixmeiu) 

al-LAYTH a. SA'D B. 'Abd al-Raiimab al- 
FahmI, Abu ’l HAriih. traditionlsc and Juris¬ 
consult. belonging to the class of tbe great Idin’in. 
He was bom and died in Egypt (Kaifeajliauda, 
Sfca'bSn 94(May 713—Misr, 14 Sha'bin 175/16 De- 


1 of Egypt" (of Persian originl is ranked unanimously 
. ' among the leading authorities ( fiikaha 3 al-am$ar) 
on questions of religious knowledge in the early 


Istanbul 193S, 880-5. (Pahir 11) on questions of religious knowledge in the early 

Layla 0 MAU.1NC.N (see maqjnOm wa-iaviA] sears of the Islamic empire, these being: Abo 
LAYLAT ai BARA'A (see rabapAn) Hanlfa, Sufyan al-Thawri and lbn Abi Layla (KOfa), 

LAYLAT Ai IJADH [see ramapAk) lbn Hjurayb (Mecca) Malik and lbn al-Madpshun 

al-LAYIH d. al-MUJAFFAR, Arab phllolo- (Medina), al-Awz3<5 (Syria), and finally, al-Laytti b. 

gist and Jurisprudent, grandson of the Umayyad Sa'd (Egypt). With his vividly critical attitude to 

governor of KhurAsin Kafr b. Sayyar al-Kinanl al wards ihc law schools (the Malik! one in particular), 
Layjhl(d. r Ji/748,85 years old [g.v.]). Sometimes he is the ?ihiri lbn Hazm regards all these individuals 

Identified as the sou of the latter or even as tho son as the worthy successors of Malik in resoect of eru- 


] as the worthy successors of Malik in respect of eru- 
. dition, intelligence and moral severity {al-lhkaw 
fi ujil al-aiikim, ii, 138). Al-Laytb is also held 
esteem by tbe imam al-Shafi'I, in "hose opin- 


















































































































































































































































































































tS91-D. The proposed railway between Lefkdsha 
and Lamaka was never attempted, but In 1906 a rail¬ 
way connected Lcfljdsha and the new harbour of 
MeghSsha. 

In 1946, 10,330 ol the 54,4*5 inhabitants were 
Mulsims, including 9,314 of =4,9*7 within the walls 
and t,016 ot 9,jr8 outside them. Besides so,768 
Greek Orthodox, there were 2,25a Armenians, 160 
Maroaites and jo Jews; each of the 24 quartets was 
mixed. 

Monuments. Tbe Venetians levelled much o( 
the Lusignan town in rebuilding the walls. Although 
the town walls are essentially the creation of the , 
Venetians, the Ottomans repaired them extensively I 
in the 1570s. Virtually all the monumental buildings 
dale from the brilliant Lusignan period; neither 
the Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood 
empty after the population began to decline (these | 
are discussed with illustrations by C. Enlart, 67-187, | 


its towns and villages, monasteries and castles, 
London 1936; Theophllus A. H. Mogabgab, Supple¬ 
mentary excerpts on Cyprus or further materials 
for a history of Cyprus, Nicosia 1941-5; Sir George 
Hill, A history of Cyprus, is. The Ottoman province. 
The British colony. 1331-1948, ed. Sir Harry Luke, 
Cambridge 1951; Th. Papadopoullos, Social and 
historical data on population (2570-7882), Cyprus 
Research Centre, Texts and studies of the his¬ 
tory of Cyprus, i, Nicosia 1965; Sir Harry Luke, 
Cyprus. A portrait and an appreciation, rev. ed. 
London 1965. esp. 108-18; GUnul Oney, Lefkofa'da 
Biiyilk Han ve Kumarcrtar Ham, 271-5. BUyiik 
Han (The Great Inn) and Kumamlar Ham (The 
Gambler's Znn| at Nicosia, 277-82, plans and 
photographs, 283-97, In The First International 
Congress of Cypriot Studies, 1969; Sir Harry Luke. 
The Kingdom of Cyprus, 2291-1369, 340-60. and 
The Kingdom of Cyprus, 1369-1489, 361-95, in 
K. M. Setton, ed., A history of the Crusades. 
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Witold (ca. 1353-1430), Archduke of Lithuania, 
who played a prominent part in the domestic struggle 
which was going on within the Horde, then under¬ 
going a process of disintegration, on his return in 1397 
from an expedition to the banks of the Don brought 
a large number of Tatar families and settled them 
in his land. This gavo rise to a strong Tatar colonisa¬ 
tion in Lithuania, since 1385 united with Poland, 
and on Polish territory as well [see urge]. 

The diplomatic ties between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire extend back to 1410. When King 
Ladislas III ol Poland (I of Hnngnry) disregarded 
the warnings of his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle ol Varna (2443) ensued; it was lo be a 
terrible event for Poland to remember, and a pointer 
to her future association with the Turks. By this 
time, she was no longer disposed to engage in elab¬ 
orate plans for a papal-imperial attack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks and had a good defence 
against the territorial ambitions of the hostile 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attack on Kaffa (see 
kefe] and the jsjjinate of tie Crimea (1473) and the 
Turko-Tatar conquest ol the Black Sea ports of 
Kilia and Ackerman (1484), which were so vital 
to Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Casimir IV Jagello and Sultan Bavczid II (22 March 
1489). The Moldavian campaign of King John Albert 
(1497) and Ihe subsequent Turko-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1498) had shown that there was a military 
equilibrium between the two powers, and peace was 
again restored between them hi 1499- Following 
the armistice of 1525 and that of 1538. Slileymar, 
the Magnificent made in January 1533 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Sigismund I 
and his son Sigismund Augustus who. ia 1529, was 
crowned as his father's successor. This treaty, which 
Sigismund Augustus had renewed in 1553 with the 
old sultan, in 1564 with Sultan Selim as the heir 
to the throne, and in 15M had renewed with the 
Padishah Seltm II, was the basis of relations between 
Poland and Turkey in the roth/r6th century. 
During this period, these relations were on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain difficulties 
(C. Backvis, La dijficilt coexistence pacifiquc trtre 
Pdonais ct Turcs an XVI* tilde, in Mflanges if is- 
lamologic dfdifs a la mlmoire dc A. Abel, ii, Brussels 
*975. >3 31). Poland did not concur with the in¬ 
sinuations made by Suleyman and his Ruthenian 
wife Khurrem Sultan [9.0.] against the Hapsburgs, 
and in 1569 Sigismund Augustus also rejected the 
Turkish plan for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two elections of kings 
after the death ol the last Jagcllon king, the Porte 
intervented vigorously to prevent the choice oi a 
Hapsburg. Moreover, Siileymin already appeared 

the false news oi the death oi both Polish kings in 
1535 (Z. Abrahamowicz, Kalalog dokumcnlAtc 

lureckich, Warsaw 1959, no. 39; K. Beydilli, Dit 
pointschen KOnigstcahlcn und Inlcrrcgnen von 1 57a 
uni i}76 im Lichle ostnanischer Archivation, Munich 
1975). The Polish-Turkish War of 1620 (Poland was 
defeated at Cecora) and 1621 (the victory lor Poland 
at Chocim [see Kaon nil was not only caused by 
Poland’s attempt to force the Ottomans out oi 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
excesses of thoTatars and Zaporozhians (R. Majewski, 
Cecora. Rok itso, Warsaw 1970). It ended with the 
peace of 1623. The self-willed assault on Kamieniec 
undertaken in 1633 by Abiza Mebmed Pastja [see 
Lbasa] did not lead to a deterioration of mutual 
relations. However, the borderland skirmishes 


steadily grew in number. This oven led King Ladislas 
IV to construe, beginning from 1645, plans for joint 
Polish and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporozhians (W. Czermak, 
Plany wojny tutcekicj Wladysiawa IV, Cracow 1895). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as ladislas 
IV died In 1648, and the war of the Cossacks and 
Tatars against Poland broke out the same year. 

taining the balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and in 1648, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Girey III and the 
Zaporozhians, it intervened on Poland’s side, thus 
provoking the anger of the Tatars (Abrahamowicz, 
Kalalog ..., nos. 339-41; Senai, op.cit., fol. 25-26). 
In view of her agreements with Poland, the Porte 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmieinicki of placing the Ukraine under the 
sultan's patronage, even though this pian seemed 
to promise the liberation oi Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of an alliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 (.0. Pritsak, Das 
erste tlirltsck-ukraimsche Bundnis (2648), in Orient, vi 
[1953]) cannot be supported, considering the care¬ 
fully-guarded attitude of the Turks towards him in 
165« (J- Rypka, Wcitcrc Bcitrdge tur Korrcspondcns 
dcr Hohcn f/orle mil Bohdan ChmcVnythyj. in ArO, 
ii, and Abrahamowicz, Katalog .... no. 344). Even 
when in 1065/1655 Sultan Mebmed IV had taken the 
Cossacks formally under his patronage, he hastened 
to declare to King John Casimir that be nevertheless 
wished to maintain his good relations with Poland 
(A. X. Kurat and K. Y. Zettersfeen, Turkisckc Ur- 
kunden, Leipzig 1938, no. 1). In the years that 
followed, the period ol the "Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also considerable support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Gustavus ol Sweden (I6s6) and 
George II Riknczi (r657). 

The balance of power was first destroyed by the 
Grand Vizier Kopriiluzade Fadii Ahmed Pasha [see 
KopaftiO n] when, In 1669, he granted the Cossack 
Hetman P. Doroszenko, who since z666 was in 
revolt against Poland, the supreme authority of the 
Padishah; as a result, the Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in 1672. The splendour of his 
success included the capture of Podoiia, compelling 
Poland to pay tribute, etc. But this faded quickly 
with the defeat of the Turks at Chocim in 2673 
(J. Sobieski was still only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at Z^rawno ia 1676 (Sobieski was 
then King; the attack was repelled, the tribute im¬ 
posed in 167a was repealed and it was never paid 
by Poland). 

The Porte was now involved in a difficult war with 
Russia over the Ukraine. The successor ol the Grand 
Vizitr, Merzilonlu Kara Mustafa Pagha [g.v.l, 
adopted an inflexible attitude to his next treaty 
with Poland (1678I, and an additional threat to 
Poland came from the south in consequence of bis 
1682 alliance with E. Thokulv He had occasion to 
deplore his rash step when, at the battle for the relief 
of Vienna on 12 September 1683 and in the subse¬ 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king "was the 
first one to drive his horse against the Muslims and 
then to draw his sword” and ’’caused so much harm 
that it was he who gave the greatest help and suppett 
[lor the Emperor Leopold I] and had many Muslims 
taken prisoner" [Qjebejji Hasan Eslri, and eyewitness 
oi the events of 2683, in TOEM, iii, 201*; in general, 
see Z. W6jcik, King John III 0/ Poland and Ike 
Turkish aspect 0/ his joreign policy, in BellcUn, xliv, 
no. 276 (2980]). The fruits of the victory ol John 




Under the strong influence of Islamic culture, 
Poland was shown to be a borderland between the 
Christian West and the Islamic East This was partic¬ 
ularly evident in material culture, for the products 
of these Islamic craftsmen (Turkish, Persian and to 
some extent Crimean Tatar) reached Poland either by 
trade or as the spoils of war. They shed an oriental 






































































influence on Polish national costume, domestic fund- I 
ture, the conduct of war, and arms and equipment. 
These artifacts spread beyond Poland to other 
countries (e.g, Persian carpets were known in the 
West os "tapis polonais"), and they were later 1 
imitated in Poland (T. Madkowski, Setnka islamu w 
Police w XV11 i XVIII wieku, Cracow 0955; idem, , 
le tapis person dit cracovien-parisien do la cathidralc 
it Cracovie, in KO. xvi fiosil). This attracted a : 



Vcxplosion 
it la flotte 

Fos loin ye istolniki po istorii Yugo-Vosloinoy i . 
Tsentralnoy Evropl, ii, ed. A. S, Tveritinova, 
Moscow 1969. 96-135. idem, Bin SpiegcIbiU der 
TUrkei im achuehnlcn Jahrhmrdert. Ein Istanbulcr | 
Codex mil tdrkischcn KostUmbildcrn, seme A us gate 1 
and seine Zusammenhdngc mil Polcn, in I si., lii/r j 
(1957). 132-40; idem, An unpublished essay on the 
history of Poland's [elation with Iran; I. Afshar, 
Dll fermihi-i ya/ou-i-i morbuf-i ta rawabif-i Iran era 
IjshcslSn, in Rihnemi-i kitib, v/7 [1341/1962], 1 
581-5; N. Anafarta, Osmanh imparatorlviu ilc j 
Lchislan (Polonya) arasindaki mdnasebetlcrlc ilgili I 
lariki btlgehr—Historical documents concerning I 
relations between the Ottoman Empire and Lehislan 
I Poland), Istanbul [1979]; B. Baranowski, Polska 
a Tatassiczysua ® latach 1624-1629, Ldd t 1948: 
idem, Stcsunki polsko-talarsHc a latach 7593-1648, ' 



ckelmsAshtego do Tttrcjt w latach 7677-. , , 
Warsaw 1907; J. Reycbman, Znajomoil i nauaanie 
jezykiw orienlalnyth u- Polsce re XVIII t eiekn, 
Wrdfcaw 1950; idem, Zycie polekie or Slambule w 
X VIII wieku, Warsaw 1959; idem, Orient tr kultur- 
se polshiego Oiwiecenia, Warsaw-Wroclaw-Cracow 
1964; idem, Polonya He TUrkiye arastnda diplo- 
matik mUnasebetlcrin 550. yiUUntlmti, Ankara 
1964 (a popularisation; many errors on the 
ioth/i6th-century relations between the two 
states); idem, Podrixniey policy im Btiskim 
Wsckodsie tr XIX w., Warsaw 197a; idem and A. 
Zajttczkowski, Dyplomalyka osmatisko-turccka, 
Warsaw 1955, and its English version Handbook of 
OUoman-Turkish diplomatics. Revised and ex¬ 
panded translation by A. Ehrenkrouti. The Hague- 
Paris 196S (rich bibliography on Polish rela¬ 


in the English version; the lists of the Polish 
envoys to Turkey, the Crimea, and Persia, as well 
as of the Turkish one in Poland, compiled by 
J. Reychman, are not complete and sometimes 
lack precision); B. Spuler, Europiische Diplomaten 


































































































































































In the last decades of the 18th century, Sultan | 
SoHm III concerned himself lor the reconstruction , 
of the building. At that time, it received the form j 
it stil had in our time («9?8). The Armenian geog- i 
rapher Inciciyan describes Le§h in the last decades 
of the 18th century as a place with a thousand 

During the administrative reforms of the 19th 
century (1863), the old sandjak of Dukagln was . 
dissolved and added to the wiliytt of Shkodcr. The j 
K'amiis al a'lam, v, 3991, describes it towards the | 
end of the last century as a kadfi 1 in the above- 
mentioned wilayel, with 5,300 inhabitants, So shops 
and four mosques. The IModra unlSytli sdlndmesi of 
1310(1893-3, mentions Lesh as being the chef-lieu 


181a, 14C; Ewliyi Colebi, Siy&kat-x&mt, vi, 106-7 
ol the printed edition (which shows in the section 
on Northern Albania large lacunas if compared 
with the autograph manuscript. Revan 1457 in the 
Topkapi Serayi); Inciciyan, World geography, Tur¬ 
kish tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul *973-4- The 
Ottoman budget of i56t was published by 0. L. 
Barkan in ihlisal FahUUesi Mecmuan, ivii/1-4 
(Istanbul X955-6), 235-303. Compare also Guide 
d’Atbami, Tirana 1938. (M. Kna.) 

LETTER [see barIo, iiarf, risSla) 

LEV ANTE (see star* ai-andaius] 

LEVKAS, Greek Leukas, Santa Maura, Aya 
Mavra, Turkish Lcvkada, the name of a mountainous 
(up to 1.158 m. above sea level) island on the coast 
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is often involved, who had previously with scornful 
criticism called attention to the possibility of the 
dilemma which has now actually happened, has of the 
three the most schematic and unoriginal appearance); 

her not a virgin, while she disputes his assertion; 
the Prophet therefore orders h’dn (not excgctlc). 
There are of course other transitional and mixed 
forms. In so far as the hadilhs yield nothing new 
about li’dn, this brief outline is sufficient; they are 
only of importance when they afford evidence (or 
the oldest juristic adaptation of this Kur’fliiic 

2 . The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon the lyur’an, 
whether li’dn makes separation between the husband 

is so expressly (sometimes polemically) affirmed that 

continuity of the marriage after the li’dn. The state¬ 
ment that oi-Mu$*ab b. al-Zubayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Mass’ll is, however, based 
only on an inadmissible interpretation of another 
ftadiljt, in which he appears as a contemporary; on 
the other hand, that ‘Utfcman al-Batti held it may 
be considered sufficiently proved (al-Zur^Snl on 
the .Wmro#*’). Among the oldest representatives 
of the other view, which later became predominant, 
that a continuance of the marriage was impossible 

'Abel Allah b. 'Umar and with certainty al-Zuhri, 


play a part in the latter Mjtilil by a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow h'tin unless the 
husband and wife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted in the Mudawtrana. 

Details of the further teaching of IbrShlm al- 
Najsha'l on H’tin are given in the Kildb al-Atkdr. Two 

bring us to the period of the rise of the madhdhib. 

Medina, about which there is no doubt and no ikktild/, 
that the husband and wife after the li'tln has taken 
place could never marry one another again, and al- 
SjjMi'I says that with /i'lfn, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was sitntm of the 
Prophel. 

the views o( their earliest representatives, not entirely 
on the same lines (e.g. from the Afuim/fo’; it is to 
be assumed with probability that Malik followed the 
second view regarding the element in li’dn which an¬ 
nulled the marriage (cf. above), while hi* school later 
held the third opinion entirely). Tho most important 
regulations of fifth regarding li’dn that go beyond 
what has been so far discussed are as follows; if tile 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity of his child without being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of li’dii. 
Jf the husband refuses to pronounce the formulae 
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R. Dussaud, La pMtreUion its A robes en Syria 
otaiU I'I slam, Paris J955. tigs. 20-3, el passim). 

Because of their conservative existence beyond the 
{sale of sedentary civilisation, the Bedouin have 
maintained a fairly constant style of dress from pre- 
Islamic times down to the present. Throughout the 
Muslim world loose wraps have always been an 
extremely common feature of dress for both men and 
women. Ibn Khaldun noted that wraps, as opposed 
to tailored or fitted clothing, were the mark of non- 
urban duellers {Huhaddima. repr. Beirut 1900. an), 
lbn Khaldfin's observation, of course, needs some 
modification. City-dwellers wore wraps also. To be 
sure, these were of Oner quality, often ornate, and 
were worn over fitted clothing. The Bedouin have 
always shown a preference for dark garments. The 
Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments of an 
Arab as an example of a blue-black colour it is trying 
to define with precision [Kiddak, aoa). Clothing is 
frequently mentioned in EjShill poetry, especially 
the many kinds oi outer mantles such as bard, star, 
ridd 1 , and sbamla (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Heb. rt?81P). Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totally enveloped In their 
mantle in such a way so that only one eye is left free 
(Dr virg. ref., 17). This fashion continues in places 
as far apart as Iran and southern Algeria and Morocco. 

The use oi footwear in Arabia goes back to pre¬ 
historic times and was certainly necessitated by the 
harsh landscape. Many of the figures in the ancient 
rupestrean engravings wear some sort of distinctive 
shoe or sandal (Anati, Roek-art, passim). The Talmud 
specifically mentions that the sandals worn by the 
Arabs are "close-fitting" [Yemmtl, 102a) and that 
they "are knotted tightly by the shoemakers" 
(Shabbot, u*a). 

a. The time of the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion oi dress oi the earliest Muslim 
community was on the whole an extension of the 
preceding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sensibilities. It is interesting to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Prophet and 
his contemporaries continued through the centuries 
as the basic clothing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functional, and suitable to the ecology- The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sumux [q.c.) than his rural or nomadic cousins, 
has since Umayyad times been constantly modifying 
his wardrobe. Nevertheless, the basic outlines of the 
Islamic vestimentary system have remained re¬ 
markably constant even in the city. 

The basic articles of clothing at the time of the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of an undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunic, and an 
overgarment such as a mantle coat, or wrap, footgear 
consisting of shoes or sandals, and a head covering. 
A person might wear many garments or only one de¬ 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 

clothing worn by men and women were identical. In¬ 

deed, many of the articles were simply large pieces 
of fabric in which the wearer wrapped himself. What 
must have set off male from female fashion in many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accessories 

(jewelry, head- and footgear, and veils), as well as 

colours, fabrics and decoration. 

The baric undergarment was the ixdr (sometimes 

referred to as frafcw), the loincloth which goes back to 

prehistoric times. It may well be—although there is 
dispute over this point in the Muslim traditions as 
well as in Western scholarship—that sitttal (from old 

P. sirawiroi modern P. shalwar) or underdrawers 


Iran. PeraUn cultural Influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through the Lakhmid kingdom of Him 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There are 
liaiiljfs both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. Prom many kaditks, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 

period. In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
his glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount until he was assured that she 
was wearing a sirwhl. How these early sirwtU looked 
cannot be ascertained, fit later Islamic times they 

eluded all sorts of pantaloons, kneebreeches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It is reported 
that the tnen who bore ‘Abba's litter on the pil¬ 
grimage wore lubbdM, small simil or briels (Bukhari, 
Sahlk, kitib xxv, tab 18). Not everyone could afford 
a separate undergarment, and there are numerous 
hadilhs in which men without underwear are forbidden 
to sit or squat publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves in the fashion 
known as al-famma* whereby one end of the mantie 
is pulled up on the shoulder leaving the other side 
ol the body exposed—apparently in the style of the 
Creek chiton (cf. e.g. Bukhari. Sahib, viii, 8; viii, 
10, 1; txxvii, 20, 2; and most of the other canonical 
collections). 

The basic body shirt was the kamis (from late 
Latin eamisia; cf. Jerome, Ep. vest. mul.. 64, no. II). 
I-ike so many items of Islamic attire, it was worn 
by both sexes. Just as in the Arab world today, the 
kamis was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
I supposedly covered his uncle ai-‘Abbis with a kami} 
■ when the latter was taken prisoner naked at Badr. 

Any variety of robes or tunics might be worn over 
I the kamis. These include the thawb which in addition 
| to being a gown was also a general word for garment 
(the pis. tkiyab and athitdb designate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garments were no more than a 
piece of cloth (dtipha ). Also worn over the kamis 
were the iiubba, a woollen tunic with rather narrow 
sleeves which was imported in the Prophet’s time 
from Syria (Bukhari, Sahik, Ivi, 90 and ixxvii, 10), 
and perhaps elsewhere in the Byzantine empire 
(Ibn Madja, Suit an, xxxii. a): the holla, a long, 
flowing coat which the Prophet wore tucked up when 
he went out (Bukhari, Sahih, Ixxvii, 3) and of which 
he is reported to have worn on occasion a red one ol 
) great beauty [ibid., ixi, 33, rx); the (raha*, a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, slit in front, with buttons (masarrar), 
I made of fabrics such as brocade (diU4i), and appar¬ 
ently of Persian provenance; the jarridi, a robe 
similar to the hab* } , but slit in the back. The Prophet 
is reported to have received a silk /avrfidj [farrudi 
harir) as a gift, to have worn it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have throwa it off as if it were suddenly 
loathsome, saying that it was not fitting lor the God¬ 

fearing (Bukhari, Muslim, NasSI, and elsewhere). 
The custom of wearing several layers of tunics and 

robes continued through the Middle Ages and still 
persists in traditional areas today, fn Morocco, 
for example, one frequently sees a man wearing two 

and even three diallabas (hooded outer robe) over two 

The principal form of armour was the coat of mail 

known as dir c or dir t a which Ndideke thought to be of 

Ethiopic origin (Seat Beitr&ge tor sem. Sprackwissen- 

sekaft, Strasbourg 1910, 33), but as Bosworth has 

shown, was borrowed from Persia (ch. Iran and Ike 
Arabs, in Cambr. hisl. of Iran, iii. ed. E. Yarshater, 
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are mentioned as valuable gifts, a medium of pay¬ 
ment, and items of booty. A man who had worked 
in the Prophet's baggage train supposedly went to 
Hell for taking a single ‘uM’a (a sleeveless robe) from 
the Hams of the Prophet (Bukhari, Sahib, Ivi, 
190). Garments could also be used for the payment 
of the m hit [ibid., *xiv, 3}). As had been the custom 
of oriental rulers since ancient times, Muhammad 
bestowed valuable garments upon members of bis 
entourage as a mark of favour |cf. e-g. Genesis, 

Many customs were associated with clothes. Then 


costume history originate in the Umayyad period 
—the sumptuary laws requiring distinguishing 
clothing lor tho non-Muslim subject population, 
and the production of regal embroidered fabrics 
for clothing. 

The laws of differentiation or ghiyir (g.v.) most 
probably do not go back to the time of 'Umar b. af- 
Khattab. since at that early period the ahl al-dhimma 
and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al¬ 
though these laws were to be minutely detailed only in 
later centuries, they go back in general outline as 
well as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate of 'Umar 
b. 'Abd al-'Aziz. Qfrimmls were forbidden to wear 
Arab-style headgear, including the ‘imdrn a, ‘afb, 
and taylasin, Arab military dress, and certain robes, 



al-Malik Is reported by al-MakilzI I 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blochet 
in Revue de I Orient Lalin, viii (1900-1], 175)- Sulay- 
man and his retinue wore only garments of realty or 
variegated silk, including the ijubba, ruiti’, sirwdl, 
Hmama, and gefaHsutra (Mas'Odl, Afunlgj, v, 400). j 
There is one report specifically mentioning the so- 
called "caliphal garments" {Ihiyib al-kjjild/al being 
worn by al-Walid II {Aghiiri vii, 83). Later under the ' 
•Abbdsids, the caliph wore special robes of office 
with embroidered borders and which were called 
by this name. It is only stated of al-Walld’s "caliphal 
garments" that they were white. The ‘AbbAsid robes 
of state were normally black. Their custom of wearing 
black garments on official occasions was established 
by al-Man$Or and was only abandoned for a briof 
period in favour of e Alid green under a!-Ma*infln 
(Tabari, iii, ton f.). 


: first Umayyad caliph who is specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Arabic sources as having bad lirSi 
factories was HishSm b. ‘Abd al-Malik (al-Djahslji- 
ySrl, A". of-IKurord’, Cairo 1938, So). In any event, 
it is clear that by late Umayyad times the lirdz 
system extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the ‘Abbisids, BOyids and 
Salgjuks. The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and there was con- 
sidcrable government control. The state was also 
responsible for the prices in Ashtor's view (E. Ashtor, 
Hisloire dee pris ct des saiaires dans VOrient midUval, 
Paris 1969, 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, liras 
garments were status symbols as well as valuable 
pieces of real property. Clothing formed part—some¬ 
times a considerable part—oi a fa " ’ ’ "* * 

being transmitted from parents to > 






























Thousands of garments are listed among the annual 
treasury receipts under Harun al-Rajhld (al-Djahshi- 
y3rl, K. at-]\ nzariP, 179-183). In addition to their 
socio-economic importance, garments of firit fabrics 
were of great socio-political significance. The ‘Ab- 

rulers, were wont to bestow robes of honour [khila e , 
sing, khil'a [g.i-.]) upon those of their subjects— 
Muslim and non-Muslim, male and female—whom 
they wished to reward or for some reason mark for 
distinction. The khil’a was often not a single robe, 

more garments was known as a kulla. (The word 
today means a '’western suit of clothes”.) The vitier 
Hamid b. al-'AbbJs (d. 311/913), for csample, 
received two such outfits each consisting of a lined 
coat (mutaf/am), a sleeved robe (durrd’a), a body 
shirt (jtainij), drawers (sarawll), and turban ('imamal 
(Hilal al-SSbi*, Ta'rlkk al-wueura', ed. Amedroz, 
Beirut 1904. t76). 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the ‘Abbiisid 
period and the dissemination of the polite educational 
ideal ol adab [}.u,] by the Persian secretarial class, 

people became ever more fashion-minded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig¬ 
nored by all but a pious few, and only the most as¬ 
cetic and the poor wore the rough woollen robe known 
as the SSir&a [q.v.] (the latter use of this word to 
designate "rag” or "dishcloth” is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was the sleeved tunic known as midra’a. Cultured 
gentlemen and ladies, on the other hand, were very 
much concerned with their appearance, The adib 
al-Washsha’ (?,e.) (d. 333/936) devoted several 
chapters of his book On elegance and elegant people 
(K. al-Mimashsha av al-ptrj ua ‘l-curafd’, ed. 
BrUimow, Leiden 1886; ed. cited here is that of 
Cairo 1362/1953) to describing the types of clothing 
worn by his contemporaries, as well as the acceptable 
canons of taste. The fashionable man, according 
to al-WashabS’, outfitted himself in several layers 
of dothing, beginning with a fine undershirt (gfjildfa), 
over which was worn the heavier, lined ( rnubtUtan ) 
kamls. Both of these ought to bo of fine linen, 
such as DabIM or JJjaunabl (produced In ligypt and 
pars, respectively). Over these tunics was worn 
a lined robe [durri’a] or diubba ol linen, silk, or 

other stuff)- Pinally, when going out. the fashion 
plate would drape over these his ridi’ or another 
doak known as mi/raf (also mutrafl which had decora¬ 
tive borders at each end [faro]) and cover his bead, or 
turban rather, with a taylasdn, which at this time was 
probably a cowl {K. al-Muwnfhihd, 160 (.), Making ‘ 
a good appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes periumed 
like those of slave girls. Shoes and sandals couid be 
cf any ol a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and it was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
{ibid,, 161). The wearing of stockings (iiawrab, from 
Pers. gtirai), a fashion adopted from the Persians, 
was by now well-established. 

Al-Washsij4’ does not provide as much detail in his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specifically 
to “those clothes which differ from those of fashion¬ 
able men". The elegant woman's lingerie consisted 
of a smoky-grey coloured ghildla and sirual. White 
garments of any kind—except for the sirwiil —were 
considered masculine and were to be avoided. Exactly 


what kind of dress was worn over the undergarments 
at this time is not specified. Al-Washshi’ does men¬ 
tion, however, that it should be wide-sleeved {akmdm 
riaftuka) and that the collar should have a drawstring 
(tea , l~4iurrtibdndl al-mt<khdnikiyya). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Rashldl or a Tabari ridd‘ 
(from Rosetta and TabaristSn, respectively). Sho 
might then totally envelop herself in a Klnirasinl iscir 
or mu/ham. On her head sho wore a black im’djar, 
which seems to have been the female equivalent of the 
Utndma both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mi’djar was worn together 
with a face veil {mij/na’a or mi/ im ( ), The Mlsh3p0r 
mihia’a was held in particular esteem {ibid., 163 t). 

Persian cultural Influences became more pro¬ 
nounced under the ‘AbbSsids. I11 addition to those 
garments of Persian provenance already mentioned 
{sirwdl and dgawrab), there was introduced at this 
time the distinctive, tall, conical Persian hat called 
the (mlansuua tawila or simply latoiia (e.g. YMfflt, 
V dabs' vi, 59). This hat was also called Janniyya 
because ol its resemblance to a long amphora-like 
wine jar known as a dami {ibid., i, 373, and Aghanl' x, 
123). Thetopof the /tuvlla was pointed (cf. al-Mas‘udi, 
Muriidi, viii, 377 - j 3537, where it is described 
as wa/id&da). This hat consisted of a wicker or wooden 
frame covered with fabric such as silk. R. Levy 
has suggested that it may also have been shaped 
like "a truncated cone worn base upwards after the 
fashion of the cumbrous headgear of the modem 
Lurs" (.Votes on costume from Arabic sources, in 
/HAS (19351. 334): however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by the evidence of illuminated manu- 
I scripts. Abfl Zayd ol al-Hariti's Makdmdt is frequent¬ 
ly depicted wearing a pointed faulla (e.g. Bibl. Nat, 
Paris, ms. orabc 3929, f- 69). HlrOn al-Ra^td is 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on one 
side with the word {u‘4l4l and on the other with 
ghih'" ior the duties which he undertook on alter¬ 
nating years of leading the pilgrimage and the war 
against Byzantium (Tabari, iii, 709). .Another 
Persian garment which was Introduced at this and 
which became extremely popular throughout the 
Arab world is the kka/tdn, a line robe with sleeves 
that buttons down the front (the original Persian 
word designates a cuirass). The caliph al-Muktadir 
wore a khaflan cf Tutlari silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out on his falal march against the 
rebel Mu’nis in 320/932 (Dozy, Vdie meats, 162 f.; 
Levy, JRAS [1935], 331-2, and the sources cited by 
both). Since the later Middle Ages, the form ka/kfn 
(variant 811 fid”) has been used exclusively throughout 
the Arabic-speaking world, due to the influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine garments were brought to Baghdad from all 
over the Muslim world, as well as being imported 
from abroad. From India came the /ilfa, a long piece 
of sari-like cloth which served a variety of functions: 
as a loincloth, apron, and a variety of headgear (Still¬ 
man, Female attire, 214 it). From China during this 
period there came oilcloth raincloaks (mim/ara) 
(Uja'iUabl, LatiH! al-ma’Srif, Cairo i960, 221: Eng. 
tr. Bosworth, Edinburgh 1968,141; Mez, Renaissance, 
Eng. tr. 390). Fine garments for men in 3rd/9th cen- 
tuty ‘Irak ranged in price from 5-30 dinars, and even 
more (Ashtor, Prix el salaires, 53). However, some 
of the prices cited by Arab writers for fabulous gar¬ 
ments and fabrics arc clearly anecdotal, as for exam¬ 
ple, the 50,000 dinars that al-Khavzut8n [g.tz] is 
reported to have paid for a piece of wash; (al-Mas'Odl, 
M urudi viii, 298). Still, It is quite apparent both from 
the literary and documentary sources that throughout 
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the Middle Ages clothing was very costly in compari- Torycslvnii vmi FMimidiskikh kfralijov ("The 

son with the other necessities of life. solemn entry of the FStimid caliphs"), in Zapiski 

5. The Fhtimids. Perhaps no period in the Van. Oldyel. Imp. Russ. Ari&col. Obsk/cslva. xvii 

history oi tho Arab East was more dothcs-conscious (St. Petersburg 190a): M. H- Zald. KunQz al-FSH- 

than that of the Fatfmids. Falimid pomp and miyyin, Cairo 1937; M. Canard, Lt ctrtmonial 

ceremony exceeded anything known in Bagdad, falimite rt Ic certmcniat bysantin . essai ie comparison, 

and clothing played a major part in creating the in Byunlion, xxi/3 (1951), 355-430: idem. La procts- 

splendid effect. sice iu nouvtl on ekes Us FoiimiiUs, iaAIF.O, x (1952), 

The first FStimfd caliph in Egypt, al-Hu'izz 364-98; ‘A. M. MStjjid, Nufum ol-Falimiyyin vo¬ 

id. 365/975), founded a special government costume rusfitnuAum fl Mist, il, Cairo 1955. 
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cast alter the FStimid conquest in 338/969- I red under the early MamlOks, and later red only 
an, a short, sleeveless tunic, worn by both j (Mayer, Mamluk costume, 39). 

nd usually associated with the Arabian The t>h>’ and the {AarWj* were so much the dis- 
la (Dory, ViUmtits 36-8), is shown to have tractive mark of a Muslim knight that even a C ' 



of a variety of coats (o&hiyvt). These were worn over equivalent 
the usual layers of undershirts, the most common of berku’). E 
which was the fiam^iUn. The undershirt was normally terminolof 
hidden by the outer garments, except in southern remained 
'Ir.ik where it was out long to extend below the coat Outside 

The Saldjhks and AyyGbids preferred the so-called These regi 
Turkish coats lal-akbiya at-lurkiyya), the hem of in cut (e.g 
which crossed the chest in a diagonal from right to and length 
left. The Mainluk amirs wore the Tartar coats [al- details si* 
akbiya al-latariyya) with the hem crossing the oppo- fastenings 
site way. Over the coat was worn a belt ol metal garments 


for simal and yashmak foe 
hur*i<‘). But on the whole, Arab styles and Arabic 
terminology prevailed. The vestimentary system 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside of the principal, metropolitan seats of ad- 

Thcsc regional distinctions were of minor differences 
in cut (e.g. sleeves, opening for the neck, ampleness, 
and length) and not-so-minor differences in decorative 
details such as embroidery, colour, fabric pattern, 
fastenings, trimming, etc., rather than in the basic 
garments themselves. The extent of the fine details in 
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durra'a, der*a, ditto: long robe with sleeves for both 
seres (entire Maghr.) 

faltifa, djalfita, djantita ; a skirt of Spanish origin 

(Mot.) y y “““ W ° m '“ 

faraiiyya (Berb. tafaralil): a very light gown with a 
deep slit at the breast which may or may not have 
sleeves and is worn under the kaftan or garment 
by both sexes (Mor.). It also comes in a half-length 
version called nnjj faraiiyya 
frrdja, fradja: garment similar to the jaradjiyya for 
men only (Alg., Tun.) 
ferrnla: vest for elderly men (Alg.) 
fiqht&l: shawl and headscarf for women (Mor.) 
ftirnla, furmayla: corselet for women (Alg.); em¬ 
broidered bolero (Lib.) 

fufa: outer wrap; loin cloth for women (entire 
Maghr.) 

fukiyya: a body shirt for men worn under the djalliba 
(Mor.) 

gandum ; full-length tunic with short sleeves for men 
(S. Mor.) and for both seres (Alg.) 
ghldla: sleeveless outer robe for women (Mor.) 
ghllla: vest for both sexes (Alg.) 
gnldra: a light, lacy chemisette for women (Alg.) 
kaddin, akadditn: a variety of heavy turmu (Mor.) 
hd’ik, My*, lahaykl: large outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
hzdtn: general designation for belt, especially a 
sash (entire Maglir.) 

ibvregsen, idiishsha. ikerkas: all names for a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

ikerzl: a Berber turban consisting of a white doth 
wound about the head leaving the crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

‘ imdma : standard turban (entire Maghr.) 

‘isSwiyya: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a bole 
In the centre for the head and one at each side for 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
also a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor.) 

iidr: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr.); 

fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 
kabbil : a coat for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
kabfdb: wooden clogs for women (Alg. Tun.) 
kafidn: caftan, originally worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., Alg.) 
kalansuwa: pointed bonnet for men (Alg., Tun.) 

lawn;, kamidjdia. gamldja : long body shirt for both 

sexes (entire Maghr.) 

kashsMba: long sleeveless outer gown for men; long- 

sleeved flowing tunic with a deep slit down tire 

breast for women (Mor.) 
kbiya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 
ihldll: a red wrap for women (Mor.) 
lustra Mm: elegant wedding and festivity dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several parts, derived 
from 15th century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 
kmiigiiia: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Tutu, Lib.) 

kza: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Maghr*) 
k)lb: headscarf for women (Mor.) 
kutsiyya: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 
litkdm: veil for lower half of the face, worn bymarried 
women (Mor., Alg.) 

malusa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
dignitaries (Tun.) 

maryiil: short, embroidered shift for women (Lib.) 
mjamma: leather belt worn by men, women and 
children (Mor.) 

milkafa, mlabfa, lamrlkajt: large outer wrap worn 
by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 


montdn, msnldl: man's waistcoat with king, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
na’l, n’dla, n'iyl: sandals (entire Maghr.) 
nkib ; face veil for married women, often synonymous 
with litjjdm (Mor., Alg.) 

rihiyydt: flat leather slippers worn by both sexes 
(Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

ream, jfttl: small, rather flat turban (Mor.) 
zafsiri: large outer wrap for women (Tun., Lib.) 
sdya: a skirt (N. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 
sebMl: closed shoes for either sex (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
srrbil, skerbil: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 
ihidi, fhedda: turban (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
sMI, jMn; head scarf for both sexes (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 
ihdihiyya, ikdsk: brimless solt hat worn by both sexes 
(entire Maghr.) 

ikkufiyya, ki/iyya: woman's bonnet (Tun.) 
sebniyya: woman's headscarf (Mor., Algj 
sidriyya (= sadriyyn): a man's waistcoat (entire 

Maghr.) 

selhdm (Berb. isetham]: man's hooded cape (Mor.) 
serreal: trousers for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
la'HSra: large embroidered shawl tor women (Tun.) 

I lakayda : pointed woman's bonnet (Tun.) 

| {dkiyya: skull cap for men (entire Maghr.) 

| larbish: hats of various types for men (entire Magljr.) 

(antra, tarazala. larazal: wide-brimmed straw hat for 
I both sexes (Mor.. Alg.) 

Ipstmal: fringed head scarf for women (Lib.) 

IkOsker: stockings for both sexes (entire Maghr.) 

IvuSk : riding boots (entire Maghr.) 
trdbah: leather leggings worn by women (Mor.) 
wiMya: woman's head scarf (Mor., Alg.) 
iMiba : see tljcllrtba 

sorgdta: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man's tunic 
(S. Alg.) 

libbin: a man's jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 

I air: a Berber scari for both sexes (Mor.) 

I Bibliography: For the Maghrib in general. 

I Doxy. I elements, is still extremely useful, since 
it is based heavily upon North African and Spauish 

I sources. (1) For Algeria; G. Marcais, Lt costume 

I musulnumeTAIger, Parisroio,remains unparalleled. 

| See also: A. Bourgeot, Lc costume masculin des Kel 
| A haggar, in Libyca, xvii (1969), 555-76; M. Cbabrol- 

[ Ics. Comment sc voilent les Touaregs, in Bull, de 
Liaison Sokaritnne. vi/ao (1955). 8i-8; idem, 

Remarques sur la bakhnouk soufi, in ibid., iv/13 

(1953), 5*-A I S- Gailoy-Jorelle, Us lissages ros de 
Djebala, in Colliers des Arts el Techniques d'A/rique 

du Nurd, vi (1960-1), io3-«5‘. A.-M. Goichon, La 

vie feminine au ,Vf tab, Paris 1927. 2 vois., passim; 
j C. Ougouag-Kezzal, Le costume el la parurc de la 

| motile a Tlemcen, in Bull. d'A rchlalogie A Iglrienre, 

xviii (1970). 253-67; P. Ricard, DcnteUes algtriennes 

el marocaines, Paris 1928; B. Yelles, Les bijoux de 

\ Djebel-Amow, in Cahiers des Arts el Techniques 

I fAftiqut du Nori vi (t9<So-i), 116-25. (2) For 
Libya: Abdelkafi, Weddings in Tripolitania. 

| Tripoli, ad.; E. Rackow, Das Beduincn Kostum 

hmde, xxv (1943), 24-50. (3) For Morocco: 

| A. Adam, Le costume dans quelques tribus de VAnli- 
I Allas, in Htspiris, xxxix (195*), 459-85: J- Ai- 
1 barracin, Vestido y adorntr de la mujtr musulmana 
de Vebala [Marruecos), Madrid t964; L. Brunot, 
.Vomr de vttements maseulin d Rabat, in Melanges 
Rend Basset, Paris 1923, i, 87-148 (invaluable study 
| of Moroccan costume terminology with much eom- 
1 parative material); C. Brunot-David, Les broderies 
de Rabat, Rabat 1943; D. Jacques-Meuni6, Bijoux 
I et bijouliers du Sud marocain, in Cahiers des Arts 
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213). For illustrations of lur-trinuncd coats, see 
Pope, Survey, v. Pis. 8«rB, 878; also Diy.V Pfir, 
Pitshik-i arodn-i JrSn, Pis. 129. 132- 

Female attire during the Tlmuxid period also con¬ 
sisted of several layers of long, close-fitting robes. 
The plrihan covered the entire body down to the 
fret and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were worn by women at this time. Although 
some had long, narrow sleeves, most were short- 

woman's taM depicted in TlniOrid paintings came in 
both long and three-quarter length versions (For the 
leminine k“bd in all its variety, see piyS’ Par, op. 
cil., 143-65, Pis. 113-32.) The short coat is perhaps 
the (r ahdta, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-KStib al-ArrasJjSnl, Sanuk-i ‘Ayydr, Tehran 
n.d., i, 50), but does not appear in artistic represen¬ 
tation until this time. 

Most of the women’s head-dresses depicted in 
TlmOrid paintings are simple, consisting in the main 
of a white sar band worn in the simple fashion of the 
preceding periods or allowed to How down behind. 
Some women are depicted wearing a close-fitting bon¬ 
net-like cap which is usually dark in colour. The 
bonnet has wide flaps that come down in front of 
the ears, and is held in place with a chin strap. On 
the top of the bonnet is a small Hat plaque to which 
the face veil is attached (see PiyS’ Par, op. oil., 
Pis. 119-20, also J. M. Scarce. The development of 
women's veils in Persia and Afghanistan, in Costume, 
y (1975]. 6. PI. t. where, however, this heatidress is 
interpreted somewhat differently). 

European travellers report that women appeared 
in public at this time in an all-enveloping white 
wrap ( taddr-i sa/ld I, their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (pUa) (e.g. Ruy Gon¬ 
zales de Clavjjo, Narrative of the Embassy ... 10 the 
court of Timour, London 1859, 89). Another sort of 
face veil worn at this period was a small, white 
mask covering only the mouth and chin (4cAon baud, 
PiyS’ PQr. op. cil., 155. H. 212). 

3. The Safawid period. The establishment of 
the Safawid dynasty marks not only a watershed in 
Iranian political and religious history, but a turning 
point in its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern influences in Persian costume 
cease to be important, and there is a reassertion of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in the man's 
turban [ddt band), which was wrapped around a cap 
with a high, spiked protrusion thal extended straight 
up through the middle of the headdress (see e-g. Pope. 
Surrey, v, Pis. 893A, 895, 896. 898. 900. 901B). 
The cap which forms the centre oi the turban was 
known as the Utdj $afawi. It was normally red. 
although occasionally blue. Because oi the red caps 
which distinguished the .Sill*! $afawids and their 
(olloweis, they were referred to by the Sunnis as 
kuldh-i surkh. or "red caps" (see Abu '1-fihazi Baha¬ 
dur KhUn. Hisloire dec Mongols et des Talares, ed. 
and tr. P.l. Desmaisons, repr. Amsterdam [970, 209, 
n. r), which was the Persian equivalent of Tk. klxll 
M f4 (g.e.J. The symbolic Importance of the Safawi 
Iddj was such that in an allegorical painting showing 
the religions of fhe world, the £hi ! is, as well as Mu¬ 
hammad, ‘All, ai-Wasan, and al-Husayn are all 
depicted wearing it (the illustration is in the Hough¬ 
ton Siih ndma, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
Vork and is reproduced in B. Lewis (ed.). The World 
of Islam, London 1976,237). 

Safawid costume became extremely sumptuous 
with the reign of Sh&b TahmJsp (930-84/1524-76). 




! bejewelled gold c 


Is (for sc 


belt decc 


e piy3 s Pur. Ziwarhd-yi xanan-i Iran, 
365, PI. 274. and Pope, Survey, vi. Pis. 1194B-C; 

the most outstanding feature of the 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-aud-a-half is 
the great richness of the fabrics in both colour and 
em (see Pope. Surrey, v. Pis. 896, 898-900. for 
nations; and ibid., vi. Pis. 1006, ion. iot2. 


Ijafawid costume reached its most distinctive 
development in the tith/i7th century. The kaba 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below the waist. Over the kaba was worn 

overcoat {bdldpush) which could be short and 
sleeveless ( kurdl ) or long and with sleeves fkadabi}. 
~ turban ( mandi! or dil band) became even larger 
than before, but no longer had the long stick pro¬ 
truding from the top. A large scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (lor surviving examples of such 
silk sashes, see Pope, Surrey, vi. Pis. 1074A-E). 
Safawid clothing has been described in detail by the 
European travellers Herbert for the first half of the 
17th century (T. Herbert, Travels in Persia,1617-1619. 
London 1928,79-80,230-3) and Chardin for the second 
alf (Sir J. Chardin, Travels in Persia, Loudon 1927, 
rr-is. and the engravings between 212 and 213). 
f emale attire during this period was very sen- 
uous. The dress (8omH) was buttoned or tied below 
he neck, but slit open down to the navel lo expose 
he bare flesh (Fope, Survey of Persian Art, v, PI. 

han male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (rangirl that went from several inches above 
the ankle to slightly above the knee (see Pope, Survey, 

dress rolled up to expose her underwear). A 
loose shawl (Cdrkadl which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, or a pointed kulak, 
fell down on to the back am] shoulders (see e.g, J. M. 
Upton, Notes on Persian costumes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, ii [1929-30]. 206, Fig, 2; 214, Fig. 13; and 
219, Fig. 21). As in the previous period, the favoured 
Cddur for outdoor was white. One new innovation 




Ciiut 


i fell d 




is fastened over the 
1. The rfl band 


d with netting or 
to permit vision (Scarce, Women's rats, in Coslum/, 
v, 7, PI. 7). 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the 17th century. One is a bohemian- 
ism that appears in the increasingly casual and sug¬ 
gestive style of dressing, at least ia the court circles 
depicted in paintings (sec Pope. Survey, v, Pis. 917B, 
“A-B, 921B, 9248; and Upton, Notes on Persian 
‘umes, 217, Fig. 18). The other is a noticeable, al- 
t still minor, Western influence in clothing styles, 
first this influence was more Georgian than truly 
European (Chardin. Travels. 212), but later the 
influence of the clothing of European traders and 
diplomats become stronger (Upton, Notes on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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The K3di5r period. There was little dis- 

during the half-century of instability between the 
end of $sfo\vid rule and the establishment of the 
KSfljSt- dynasty, except for a decrease in the elegance 
of upper-class attire and an Increase in words of 
Turkic origin in the vestimontary vocabulary, 

The second ruler of the WdjSr House, Fath 'All 
Sh5h (1212-50/1797/1834), attempted to recreate 
the glories oi the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient artiste traditions and styles, including 
In court dress. He adopted for himself a modified 
version of one of the Sisinid winged crowns (see 
Lewis, World of Islam, 270, PI. 27, and 272, PI. 3')- 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
Tim 11 rid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while (Goeti, Persian costume, in Pope, Survey, iii, 
2254). However, under his successors this artificial 
renaissance came to an end. 

There was growing European influence in Persia 
already during the reign ot Fatb 'All Shih. During 
the 19th century these influences became increasingly 
dominant in court aad military dress. Popular 
costume came under foreign influence more slowly. 
The many European travellers, missionaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the 19th and early 
20th centuries have left detailed descriptions of 
clothing of the period. Male costume was composed of 


costumes of Afghanistan, London 1843; LL J, 
Rattray, The costumes of the various tribes, portraits 
of todies of rank, celebrated princes and chiefs .,., 
London 1848; A V. Williams Jackson, Persia 
past and present -, a booh of travel and research. New 
York 1906; H, Goetz, Persians and Persian 
costumes in Dutch painting of the seventeenth century, 
in The Art Bulletin, xx/r (March 1938), 280-90; 
C. G. Fcilberg, Lc s Papis: Tribu persons dc nomades 
memtagnaris in sud-ouest ie ft ran. National- 
museets Skrifter, Etnografisk Roekke, iv, Copen¬ 
hagen 1952; H. E. Wulff, Traditional crafts of 
Persia, Cambridge, Mass. 1966; A. Tua), Varia¬ 
tions el usages du voile dans deux titles S'Iran, in 
Objets el Monies, xi/i (Spring 1971), 95-116; J.-P. 
Digard, La pature dies les Baxtyari, in ibid., 117-32. 

(Y. K. Stillman and N. A. Stillman) 


I. Old Turkish costume of the 6th/iath 
to the t3th/i9th centuries. After having settled 
in Anatolia, the Turks remained faithful to their 
customs and cultural traditions and preserved their 
traditional costume. The latter, tracing its origin to 
Central Asia, was enriched from the 5U1/1 ith century, 
in Iranian territory, by a certain number oi new 
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and trimmed with leathern, precious stones and 
ribbons. 

Outer garments. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment in Turkey (known since 
antiquity in Central Asia and the Near East) was 


they had supplementary sleeves), c 



sable covered with , 
a iur (or caftan) 
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•Turkey. Cawvfh bashl (chief of 
anissaries). (Library of the Uni¬ 
versity of Warsaw). 


a6. — Turkey. 11 ogklant 
(Library of the University of Warsaw). 


28. — Turkey. Esfci Sariy ngjuist 
(chief of the Old Palace). (Nation¬ 
al Library, Warsaw). 


, — Turkey. A tukjstar ogkla- 
(key bearer). (National Li¬ 
brary, Warsaw). 


I.IBIYA 


The Lehabim of Genesis, x, ij may possibly represent 
I he same name. The term passed into later and 
modern usage through the Greeks and subsequruly 
the Romans. In Greek geographical writings, it 
was most commonly used—along with Africa, which 
luter replaced it in this sense—as the name of one 
of the three continents or, occasionally, as the 
name of the region in North Africa west of Egypt. 
Transmitted by the Greeks to the Romans in both 
senses, it was first made the name of a specific 
political entity by the Emperor Diocletian, who esta¬ 
blished the adjoining provinces of upper and lower 
Libya west ol Egypt. The authenticity of s hadith 
quoted by al-Bakri ( Description de I'Afriguc lepleu- 
trionalc 1 , ed.—French tr. M. G. de Slane, Paris 
1965,* Ar. 8, tr. 13) according to which ihe Prophet 
is supposed lo have said "He whose sins arc numerous 
must place Libya (LObiya) behind him", i.e. go to 
fight the infidels in Ilrlljiya, is doubtful; moreover, 
the same author (Ar. at, tr. 49) states tbat Ifrikiya 
is really called Llbiya, from the name of the founder 
of Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

The term passed, along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and terminology lo the 
Arabs, who normally wrote it in the form I.Obiva 
{L)jl or Srfjl). The earliest Arabic geographical 
writers name LObiya as one of the four quadrunts 
into which the world is divided, the others being 
Kurope. Ethiopia and Scythia (al-Uattjnf, Opus 
aslronomicum, ed. C. A. Nallino, text iii, Rome 1899, 
27, tr. 19; lbn KJurradidhbih, 133, cf. ibil al-Fakih, 
0-7, 197; Agapius of Manbidj, A*. alAVnuidn, ed. 
A. Vasiliev in Fatrulogia Orienlalis, v, Paris 1910-12, 
612; al-fjamdaut, iyifal Dituiral al~ l Arab, ed. D, H. 
Mtillcr, i, Leiden 1884, 32; Yakut, s.v., citing al- 
Ulrunt who ascribes this classification explicitly 
to the Greeks). Lubiya consisted ol "Egypt, Kul/.um, 
Habash, the lands of the Berbers and adjoining 
countries, and the southern seas." In addition to 
this vague use as the name of a quarter, LObiya 
also occurs, more specifically, as a place-name in 
northern Airica. Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (Filial Miff, 
ed. and partial French tr. A. Gateau, CnnqtifU 
de I'Afrigiie dn Need el de I'Fspagne, Algiers' 1947, 
35, 77), probably copied by lbn KhurradAdhliih (ed. 
and partial French tr M. Hadj-Sadok, Description 
du Maghrib el de I'Fur ope au ili'/fx" siecU, Algiers 
1949, 13 and 11. 172) makes LObiya a province 
ot western Egypt. AI-Mas'Qdi (Muradj. iii. 242 = 

§ 1x06), copying in his turn Ibn Khuriad.tiihtuli. 
speaks of a place (nawdi't named LObiya tva- 
M.irAgslya (Marmarical and ciles in the Tanbth (201 
the region (nd/iiya) ol al-lskaudariyya, LObiya and 
al-Marlkiya. lbn al-l-aklh (Hulddn, 74. French ir. 
MassO, 90I makes Libya a locality ol Egypt. Al- 
Ya'kQbl ( Dulddn, 339. 3«a. tr. Wiet. 197. aoi) speaks 
of LObiya as one ol the districts (hdra or ‘ora*/) 
dependent oil Alexandria, while Yakut (iv, 308) 
places LObiya between Alexandria and liarka. 
Most of ihe mediaeval Arab geographers see North 
African Libya as administratively pari of Egypt 
(al-Makrlzl, Klnlul. ed. Wiet, i, 56, 309, 311; Ibn 
Dukmltk, v, 43; al-Kalka>j;andl, Subk, iii, 386-7, 
390-1. citing the /fated nl mi'lur and al-KudO'I; see 
further J, Maspero ami G. Wiet, MaUeians pour 
servir a la geographic dc I'figpylc, Mini. IF AO, 
xxxvi, Cairo 1919. 163; A. Grohmatut, Stvdicn xur 
hisloristhcn Geographic mid Ventallttng der friih- 
mitldallcrlicheti Agyptcn, Vienna 1939, 8-9). The 
name also occurs as that of a mountain vaguely 
situated west ol the Nile Valley. The passage in 


al-BIrOnl. (A - , al-Diamdliir fi ma'rifai al-Hardhir, 
Hyderabad 1333, too) naming LObiya as a source 
of precious siones south of Egypt, is certainly a mis¬ 
reading for Nubia. The form Llbiya is used, excep¬ 
tionally, by al-Makric! (f&r/af, cd. Wiet, i, 32), citing 
ihe Arabic version of Orosius, and therefore following 
the Latin form of the name. By late mediaeval 
times, the name l.Obiya seems to have passed out of 
use in Arabic. It reappears in the 19th century when 
it is clearly derived from European sources. A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geographical dictionary of Al>med RiFat 1 Luebdt-i 
la’rikkiyye re iiUtkrafiyye, vi, Istanbul 1300, 151) 
lists Libya in the form Uhl, obviously transcribed 
from the French, and defines it as "the Greek ninie 
of Africa" The entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in the writer's own day, the 
term was confined to the regions "beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Egypt and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Desert." ‘All MubArak (Khilal, xv, 41), no doubt fol¬ 
lowing European practice, also uses the form Libiya 
for the region west of Egypt. 

The name [Jbya continued in occasional use in 
Europe, mainly in the context of ancient history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer P. Minutilli, whose Ilibliogrnfit 
della Libia was published in Turin in 1903, and who 
applies the term specifically to the two Turkish 
saudiaks of Cyrenaica (Bark* fa.v.]) and Tripolitania 
(Tarfbulus al-Charb i9.j-.ll, the only parts of the 
North Africa littoral that had not yet fallen under 
European control. Libya remained a geographical ex¬ 
pression until the Italian invasion and the Italian 
decree of 5 November 1911, proclaiming Italian sover¬ 
eignty over the two Turkish saiujiah s. ft was made 
the official name of a country—for the first time 
since Diocletian—by the Italian royal decree of 
1 January 1934, which created a new colony, formed 
by the union of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and called 
Libya (Arabic IJbiya). This form was retained by 
the independent state established after the ending 
of Italian rule. 

bibliography: For the earlier history, the 
reader is referred to the articles Boaga, razzKn 
and t»**»uuus. Languages; On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, scc'akabiyvA iii, 3. The Western 
dialects. On Berber, see blrbers, v, as well as 
A. Basset, La languc berbire, in Handbook of 
African Languages, i, London-New York-Toronto 
1952,69-70. (Ed.) 

a. Libyco-Berber inscriptions. The Magjpib 
and the Sahara possess a large number of inscriptions 
using a script peculiar to the North-West of Africa, 
which was given the name Numidisn and later 
Libyan. The first name, which has fallen out ol use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of the 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, which is 
widespread in Tunisia and Eastern Algeria. 

The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as ancient, let us say pre-lslamic, can be 
estimated at some 1,200, but tie Sahara possesses 
thousands of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
carved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tiftnagk (See 
uenoERS. vi). 

These inscriptions, whether the monumental texts 
of Dougga from the 2nd century B.C. or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo¬ 
metrical form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet of Dougga which contains 23 
or *4 signs only uses the circle for two letters:©: 
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In Cyrenaica, as well, the combination of non 
pastoralism, and some cultivation, along w 
significant seasonal variations in climate, a 


elsewhere in North Africa and the 1 
disposition of non-urban groups reflected the distri¬ 
bution and exploitation of natural resources, and the 
usage of common concepts, especially that of tbe seg¬ 
mentary tribal system, was widespread and of central 
importance. Nonetheless, these shared concepts often 
glossed over diverse adaptations to different types 
of ecologies. Thus, for example, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders ol the Bja- 
bal Akhdar and the camel and sheep pastoralists ol 
the semi-desert area dilfcred significantly in the 


During the period of Italy's colonisatior 
a large number of agricultural estates 
to Italian individuals and deve'-* 
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xhiUUrt’, Berlin 1897. at7-t8). Only with ihe coming 424/1036-7, see Sergiu, li, 64, 44). The omteenporary 

ol Islam did theft and brigandage become crimes Syrian scholar ‘Abd al-MuTn al-Mallubl has collected 

punishable under the Skari'a, and /unhid wore laid the names together ol some 30 Its 5 poets oi the 

down both (or simple theft (now called in legal Islamic period, together with their surviving verses, 

parlance al-tirfa al-fughru) and for brigandage and see his Aj/f'dr al-htiut m-akhbarukum, in RAAD, 

highway robbery (al-sirka al-kttbrd or *«/' al-tarilf}', xlix (1974), 362-76. 

lor the legal aspects of these crimes, see slant. And With the awakening, torn the 3rd/9th century on- 
of course, the carrying-off of camels and other beasts wards, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 

in the course of ghasw ff.o.], the raiding of a hostile low life and in the criminal and semi-criminal under- 

tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate. worlds ol the burgeoning Islamic towns, we find a 
Bedouin society up to the present day has pre- certain amount of information on the activities of 

served much ol the ancient ethos in regard to thiev- those thieves and brigands in the urban environment, 

ing, with the Kur’Snic penalty of amputation only although there ace enough continuing references to 

sporadically applied, even in the towns. In eastern criminal activities in the countryside and deserts 

Arabia, H. R. P. Dickson noted that amongst the (c.g. the rustlers of thoroughbred horses and camels, 

local Bedouin, stealing from friend or ioe was re- the thieves of the latter being known as khurrdb, 

garded as something shameful and dishonourable, sing. 444 rib, see C. E. Bosworth, The mtdiaeval Is- 

'ayb, but not treated as a crime (The Arab of the lamic underworld. i. The Hang Sdsdn in Arabic life 

desert, a glimpse info Badawin life in Kuwait and and lore, Leiden 1976, u8) to show that rural crime 

Snu'ii Arabia, London 1949, 53*-*)- Where penalties and brigandage never disappeared, 

for stealing are applied, they often involve the m- A writer of such varied interests as al-jjjahi* shows 
fliction ol indignities rather than mutilation and a special interest in the tricks and stratagems of 

suchlike severities. Doughty, whilst journeying with a the sophisticated criminals of his time, and he seems 

pilgrim caravan, observed the beating of a servant to have written a special work on the kiyal aldusuf, 

who bad stolen from his master, although the leader partially extant and cited in subsequent atlab works 

of the caravan did in fact have the power of life and (c.g. possibly in al-Bayhakl's K. al-Mahasin tea 7- 

death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. masawi, ed. Schwally, 521-3, without explicit men- 

In the town of ‘Anayza in al-Kas'in, he noted that tion of the title here; cf. Ch. Peilal, 6dkiziana, Iff, 

common thieves were bealen with green palm rods Essai d’imenlaiu it I'auvre (dhiiienne, in Arabica, lii 

(because dry ones would have broken their bones) [1956), 164. no. 95). The compilers of collections ol 

by the mullawwi'a or elders responsible ior order anecdotes were eager to include tales about clever 

and decency, but amputation was not practised, thieves, and in the opening o( his SiJmar tU-muhd- 

and petty theil, if not openly paraded, was disregard- data al-TanOfcJjI lists among the interesting tales 

ed (Tmtels in Arabia Deserta, London 1926, i, 14, which he had heard in the course of his career those 

69, ii, 368-9). In Jordan, Jaussen registered humil- ol fanatically-inspired assassins using knives (askdb 

Hating punishments amongst the Bedouins there al^asabiyya tea ' t-sakdkin ), of brigands and thieves, 

for stealing, such as tearing out the offender's beard and of profligates and rowdies {akl alkkasdra tea 

hair by hair (Coutumes ties A robes ate pays ie Moat, 'l-’ayyirun) (ed. 'A. Shildjl, Beirut ij9t-3/<97t-S. 

Paris 1948. 22g-30), forcibly shaving or plucking i, 4). Several of the succeeding anecdoies do in fact 

out Ihe beard being an ancient Near Eastern way of deal with the ruses of crafty evildoers, see e.g. i, 

showing contempt fox someone, cf. Hainun King of 156-8, nos. 79-80, vii, 96-102, 250-1, nos. 57-9, *44, 

the Ammonites’shaving off half the beards of David's viii, 218-28, nos. 96-8. One of these tales actually 

servants (11 Sam. x, 4-5). Only when a man showed deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 

himself as an habitual thief, thereby bringing dls- called the Banuwaniyya, whom al-TanOkhl equates 

honour on his kin. was he likely to be outlawed by with the Arab mustakfi, the cut-purse who follows 

them, becoming an outcast in respect of that partic* and steals up behind a person to rob him, and from 

ular offence (A. Kennetr, Bedouin justice, lutes and whose activities Muslim traders in India suffered 

customs among the Egyptian Bedouin, Cambridge 1 (cf. also the Baiuiivlni oi ol-QJIjij, died in Bosworth, 
1925, 21). op cit., 1, 37); Muslim authors seem to have been 

Within the Bedouin life of pre-lslamic and early I aware of the existence of organised groups or castes 
Islamic times, the lift was in many ways hardly ol dacoits and thugs in India, grouping these criminal 

distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of bodies with the Bedouins of Arabia and predatory 

the desert known as sa‘iltk and futtdk [see 5u‘l.0it], Iranian peoples like the Kurds, the Balut and the 

who lived outside the tribal system with every man's KufiCIs [see gof?) as examples par excellence oi 

hand against them; the poetry of these ga'dllk and violent and uncontrollable brigands. One should 

fulldk attracted the attention of philologists of the | note also the connection in certain sources of gam- 
‘Abbisld period, and more recently, has attracted j bling [see KinAa) and thieving, seen in the not- 
that of modem western and oriental scholars (see e.g. infrequent phrase list muktimir "thief and gambler" 

Yusuf jaallf. al-&u<ara> al-sa'dlik ft j-'a}r ai-tiiikili, (see F. Rosenthal. Gambling in Islam. Leiden 1975. 

Cairo 1959; Sezgm, 64S, ii, 133-45; and am. ti- 114,153). 

shanparA, ta’asbata shabsan, Rjrwa b. al-wasd). The authors of matdmtt [f.».] and other works oi 
But the activities of those described as lu/uf proper the picaresque genre likewise found here material 

seem also to have been isolated for study by the around which they could weave incidents involving 

philologists and compilers of adab works. Thus we their respective heroes. Thus Badl‘ al-ZamJr, al- 

have mention in the literary sources of an Akkbar Hamadfcilnl wove several of the adventures of Abu 

al-lufUf, containing poetry of well-known thieves 'l-Fatb al-Iskandarl around the activities of impudent 

and brigands amongst the Arabs, by the pupil of thieves, such as those who stole surreptitiously from 

al AsmaT, AbS Sa'Id al-Hasau b. ai-tfusayn al- the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the soldi, 

Sukkari (212-75/827-88 [f.ti.]); see Brockelmann, those who ascended house walls and used grapnels 

I 1 , 108-9; Sergiu, ii, 63, 133), and of a Kitdb al-Satl for purloining articles inside the rooms, and those 

tea ’ l-sirka of Ab8 Muhammad a!-Hasan b. Ahmad who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 

al-A'rSbi, called al-Aswad al-Ghandadjinl (d. 04. or from adjacent houses (the takkdbiin or a fkab al- 






























ins and H. Obermaicr, 
mehluba, 1925, pis. 32, 80,158. 

(W. Bjorkmak) 

LITHOGRAPHY [see matba'a] 

LITHOMANCY [see task] 

LIU CHIH (Mai!hiw' Chinest-English dictionary. 
Revised American edition 1969, characters nos. 4093. 
933), also known as Lw CtflAI-LtEK (Matthews’, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), I2th[i8th century Chinese 
Muslim scholar (translator, theologian, philosopher 
and biographer of the Prophet Muhammad), the i 
most prolific Chinese Muslim author and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community. 

A IIui (Chinese-speaking) Muslim, Liu Chib was 
born in Nanking ca. 1081/1670. Little is known of his 
class background or early childhood, but it is safe to 
assume that he was from a well-to-do family. His 
father Liu Han-ying (Matthews', nos. 4093, 2039. 
7489) is said to have "ceaselessly regretted" (Pelliot, | 
op. ait. in Bibl., 415, n. t) the paucity of Islamic works 1 


hundred manuscripts, 
were published. His 
ig-li ("The philosophy 
of Arabia"—preface dated 1116/1704) deals in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
to this book, a contemporary non-Muslim mandarin, 
the Vice-Minister of the Board of Ritual, wrote: "the 

different times by Buddhists and Taoists ... now, 
however, in this book of Liu Chih we see once more 
the way ol the ancient sages, Yao and Shun, King 
Wen and King Wu, and Confucius. Thus although 
his book explains Islam, in truth it illuminates our 
Confucianism". Similarly in the preface of Liu's 
Viett-/ang ticn-ti chs yaochiai ("A selection of 
important Arabian (i.e. Islamic] rules and cere- 















































































































LIVADY/ 


LXVADYA (Acf&Seta), a town in central 
Greece on the slopes of Mount Helicon, bordering 
the'vast fertile plain of Boeotia. Nearby is 1-ako 
Kopais, reclaimed between 1883-92 .The local centre of 
agriculture and the seat of a bishopric, Uvadya eras 
in the Frankish Middle Ages one of the important 
castles of the Duchy of Athens. In Ottoman times 
(1460-2829) it developed into a prosperous urban 
centre and grew into the largest city of central 
Greece, after Athens, with the highest number of 
Muslim citizens to the south of Thessaly. 

The origins of Livadya go back to the remote 
antiquity. Since the 8th century B.C., it was one 
of the minor Boeotian towns, living in the shade 
of the mighty Thebes. As is the case with many Greek 


apparently the oldest preserved Ottoman register 
containing information on Uvadya. In the mentioned 
year, the town was a niUyt of tho sanijafi of TtrkhAla 
(Trikkala) containing 164 Christian households and 
24 bachelors as well as a Muslim community oi 57 
households and 23 bachelors. The Christian group 
should be regarded as tho autochtonous population 
of Uvadya, the relatively largo Muslim group as 
the product of a deliberate policy oi colonisation 
after the town had been annexed. 

In this same year the administrative district of 
Uvadya contained 47 Greek ("ROra") villages and 
30 Ac/nos inhabited by Albanians ("Arnavud") 
A year after the conquest ol Eglmboz (Chalkis). 
in 875/1471. the town and the district were detached 
from Tlrliliila and added to the newly-formed 
SaiijJfaS of Egbriboz, ns is mentioned ia keiuir in 
the 871 register- Another d/r kttuir note In the same 
register mentions that in Bhu '1-HididJa of 876/May- 
June 1472, Livadya was entrusted to 22 soldiers 
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LIVADYA — LIVNO 



anonymous Greek manuscript no. 93.3 from 1796, 
preserved in the Gennadius Library al Athens, con¬ 
tains a mass of information on the political, social 
and economic situation of Levadya, Salona, Vostitsa 
(Aeghion) and Corinth for the late r8th century. 
An edition and a critical study of this singularly 
important manuscript was given by ErriSpo? , 
'AoSpayi; (Spyros Asdrachas] in tho periodical 
"ErtoxJ? [Epoch/s] of May 1968. 

(M. Kiel) 

LIVNO (in pre-modem Slavonic texts, often , 
written as Hlivno; in older Ottoman texts variously 
written as Hlevne, Ihlivae, etc.), a town in Bosnia . 


convert from Sibenik) captured the fortress of Klis 
facing the Venetian base of Split (Spalato) and be¬ 
came sandiat begi at the newly-lonned san^jag 
of Klis (PeCewl, i). As SpUt was too vulnerably- 
situated to suit the requirements of an administrative 
centre, the residence of the beg was set up in Livno. 
They resided there especially in the latter part of the 
16th century, which Induced Italian and German 
sources to speak of "the sandbag of Livno". In 1648, 
during the Cretan War, Klis was lost for the Otto¬ 
mans, but the sandiaf kept the name of its former 
titulary capital. 
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LIWAT 


of women, although formally forbidden by the Proph¬ 
et (see above and the kaiith: IS ta'tu l-nisa 1 min 
mafrifhshi-tiinna / adbdrihinna ) would seem to have 
been a fairly common practice [see A. Bouhdiba, 
op. loud., 2+6-7). 

Besides female prostitution [UghS 1 fa.v. iaSuppI.’]), 
there is abundant evidence of male prostitution. It is 



doubt on the author's claims. to en 

In any case, the presence of professional deviants but | 
(mtt’i&irun) in the larger towns has been frequently like 
attested by travellers (see G. H. Bousquct, L'lthiqut uses 
sexutUt it l’Islam, Paris 1953, 59). Mention has been poeti 
made of transvestites, for example in Bougie (Idris, culin 
Zindes, 3S9, 591), in Tunis (R. Brunschvig, Hafsuits, ivhos 

ii, *73) where Leo Africanus (tr. Spaniard, 383) saw myst 
young boys prostituting themselves, in Per, where the 


wl under the tent in order to approach a woman, 
urely conventional in the case of a city-dweller 
bn Shuhavd who, unlike the pre-Islamic poet, 
(apiid I bn Bassam, Dkakhira. Ifi, 244), in 
y of a high standard of sophistication, the mas- 


whose sex thus remains undefined. Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequently adopt an equivocal posture, 
the use, by poets whose morality is not suspect, 


















































LIWAT— UYAKAT 'A LI KHAN 


iif [1957]. 335) In addition, the vice in question in- I us no more authentic than the braggings of 
spired a specialised literature all its own. notably ShuhavU, in a poem composed in imitation of. 
consisting of advice on techniques of seducing young Nuw3s (H. IVrfa, op. laud., 277-8)- 







































UYAljCAT'AU KHAN 






























'ALl KHAN — LIYCN 


























































LIYON — lOdIs 


ibn ‘Idbarl ( Baydti , iv, 80), as well as 'Abd al- | the Pandiab 
Wfibid al-Marrikusbl (al-lUu'diit /I laliAlt atttktr | ment at Si! 

al-Matbrib, S35, 268) consider LiyAn solely as an | Sebiiktiglu u 
urban centre since they make Allonso VII ”lhe Slob- | sought help 
berer" lord o( Ciudad Rodrigo, Avila, Lion and Za- j their chief, 
more, information also reproduced by Ibn Khaldflu wMyU s ol I 


Jyftn solely as an | Sebiiktigln raided LAmghan and Multan. the Afghans 
mso VII “the Slob- sought help from RSSia DjaypSI who appointed 
vila, Lion and Za- their chief, Shayldj Hamid LOdI, viceroy of the 

d by Ibn KhaldQu wiU vats of Lamghin and Multan. Shavkh Hamid 

appointed his own men as governors of those districts, 
and thereby the Afghans gained political importance; 
their settlements stretched southwards from LAmghan 
to Muhin, incorporating the tracts of Bannfl and 
DM Ismail KhSn. 

Later, a family of the L6dt tribe settled at Multan, 
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by the Tughlukids hi recognition of his military him on condition that 
service, bul later betrayed the Ttifihluljirts and joined minister ivas to be replai 
tbe invading Mongol force under ThnOr. 1<li3n. The Sultan acted ■< 

Sultan jhah LOdi, who succeeded his lather into account the implicate 
Malik Bahrain as chiel of the Afghan mercenaries, killed. BahlOl L5di took t 
distinguished himself in the service of jfljidr Khan of 8.000 Afghan and Mu 
and helped him in overpowering the Tughlukids. the royal army against S 
He succeeded iu killing Malld lijbdl KhSu, the tic desultory fighting sued 


bint on condition Ibal Husnu. Khan the prime 
minister was to be replaced by bis nominee Hamkl 
Khan. Tbe Sultan acted accordingly, without taking 
into account the implications, and Husain Khan was 
killed. Bahia! Lddi took the field with his contingent 
of 8.000 Afghan and Mughal militia and ao.ooo ol 


























































































Encyclopaedia ol Islam, V 



































































































LUBAM— lcbnAn 



The modern State of the Lebanon was proclaimed 
oi September 1920 by General Gouraud, High 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
Within the frontiers allotted to it, and which then 
earned it the title of "Greater Lebanon”, it occupied 
an area estimated today as close to 10,450 km 1 , meas- 


out in 1975, the Lebanese are a part of the myths Constitution made it a "nation 1 ' {umma). To whtch 

and realities ol the peoples who, from the Mediter- structure was the action of the state therefore to 

ranean to Mesopotamia, have based their dviiisa- respond? 

tions on the patriarchal lamily, agriculture, the city, Social culture imposes its norms here, digging 
its root Into a very distant past; there is more ol 
10 Lebanon was proclaimed history in this than in all the "Phoenician" justifi- 

General Gouraud, High cations put forward today by the Christfans, or in 

eh Republic to the Levant. the unidty of dvilisation to which the Muslims lay 
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LUBNA.N 


the West, formed a passage hardly favourable to the 
prosperity of a sedentary life in the absence of se¬ 
curity, the Lebanon range became one of the marches 
of western Syria where Muslim and Byrantine adver¬ 
saries confronted one another, perhaps through tho 
intermediary action of unruly local inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare. Furthermore, the virtual 
autonomy enjoyed by those who had established 
themselves there was favourable to the maintenance 
and development of heterodox and minority religious 


uncle, my paternal uncle's son and I against the 
stranger"), its obligations towards neighbouring 
family groups and its dependent relationships with 
more powerful families. In fact, the nature of its 
internal constitution did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior contacts, the forging of links of 
solidarity and the establishment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still significant in the igth 
century among the families ol the mountain region. 
This system, largely pre-Islamic in its origins, was 
adapted to different types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during the Islamic period, in this moun- 
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period also, it was overshadowed t 
Rarola. Mudjlr ll-DIn describes the place in this tim 
namely the very end of the Manila It period, as 
pleasant village with an active Friday mosque, T1 


idowed by Ludd in both periods were completely at the mercy 
i this time, of Bedouin tribes, maiaiy of the Sawaima, the 
iriod, as a Kushuk and the Sawtariyya, who replaced the Band 
>sque. The Djarrib of Tayyi'—the predominant tribe of the 


singling-out of the mosque of Ludd is understandable FStimid period in Palestine. 


in view of the fact that its monumental structure wi 
far beyond the needs of tho little village and serve 
the population of the neighbouring villages as wel 


According to Oppenheim, the Sawalma and the 
KushQk arrived in the Ramla-Ludd region from 
Lower Egjrpt at the beginning of the uth/i7th cen¬ 
tury; but the SawSlma, the leading tribe of the area, 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 

































































































































































the idea oi deviation, which is the specific nature 

much stronger sense and ultimately taking on, in 
the 3rd/9th century, the meaning of “incorrectness", 
When applied to pronunciation, the luehdl al- 
’Arab, insofar as they constitute optional variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of articulation: there is 
talk in this case of badal [=•= variant) doe to the 
dariiro (constraint imposed by these factors; cf. ibn 
gjinnl. Sirs tl-pni’a, i, 78) or to the system ol 
the language; it is then a matter of j art’a, that is, 
of a formal process effected on an element of the 
language (cf. Ibn tjjinni, Khafd’if, i, 371)- In the 
context ol the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (in effect, the Kur'an and poetry) 
these variants—both Ik ghat and conditioned variants 
—are called nvdju* by grammar¬ 

ians and by specialists in Kur’hnic diction alike 
(Ibn liutayba, Ta'ahl, 33). Lugha was also contrasted 
with lufhgha ; in the period of the early grammarians, 
this latter term denoted a deviation in the pronun¬ 
ciation of s number of phonemes (not exclusively 
j&ayn, as is often believed; cf. al-Ej&tuz, Bayan, i, 
34), but this was a case of Individual and not collec¬ 
tive deviation. It was sometimes difficult at the first 
attempt to distinguish between a regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
statement Irons the Kitub al-Mya; sami^uahil Ja-la 
nadri a-lugia am "we have heard it well, 


has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 

the maximum extension ol usage wilh the domain 
of c Arakiyya (the haul ’SmrruU at-’Arab cited above) 
and of the most widespread inter-comprehension. 
Whence the degrees oi "clarity" applied to tughal: 
fafih/a/sak. The KiUib ol SIbawayh is also lull of these 
appraisals: hidhii ‘arabt hatitr "this is Arabic of 

widespread usage"; Hidha a*fiar "this is more wide¬ 

spread"; and aktkiir wa-a’raf—" more widespread and 
better known" (see Kitab, i, ay, 43. 74, 7®. *J®. e “-)- 
When two Itig£as, or more, were in competition, 
some were described as being “Arabic" and (lisittns or 
djayyida ("good"), others as ah sat or adjuad ("bet¬ 
ter”) or foMfia or raff’s (“bad“|; here it is no 
longer a question of value judgments, but of accep¬ 
tability applied solely to the subjects ol speech 
and on the basis of the most widespread usage (ef. 
the expression 'arabi diayytd hathir, alafl al-ahtiar, 
ibid., i, 37, to). The geographical recurrence of a 
lugha was assessed with the aid of the following 
scale: mutlarid - perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%); ghalib - predominant (86%); 
kathir - widespread or frequent (65%); batu ■=* 
less widespread or less irequent (13%), and nadir ■= 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Uuxhir, i. 334). It may be 
noted that this scale is applied equally to the fre¬ 
quency of an element or linguistic form within 
one grouping; see in this context the contrast be¬ 
tween mutlarid Ji 'l-irti’mal “general in usage" and 
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muUarid fi '1-hiyds "general in terms of kiyis", in KMans gl-Hiib^ al-Pabbl, Ibn at-A'ribl, Aba 
K/iast’iS, i, 96 If. and Hadj-Salah, Lmguistiqtu arabt 'Amr al-Shaybinl. etc., made immense journeys of 
el linguistique g/ntralc. investigation across the Arabian peninsula. This 

As opposed to nakiv, l*£ka is the very essence gigantic effort of collection and codification of data 
of language, in other words that part which is not (which continued until the total disappearance of 

constructed (by Induction), inconsistent with the the spontaneous mastery of t Arabiyyt - al/mdha, 



only of maxims and proverbs; sec e.g. al-FAIjhir 
by al-Mufaddal b. Salama, Cairo 1960). 

The non-predictable character of lugka (as crude 
fact and/or as vocabulary of a formal system, that 
of nahn') has been well described by Ibn Djinnl: "the 
language of the Arabs comprises two sorts of elomcnts: 
those elements that one is obliged to accept as such, 
with their configuration, fur example, and not on the 
basis ol a rule; such clcmeuts are: fio&or (stone), 
dir (house) . . . and another type that may be appre¬ 
hended through ilyds". (KJosd’ij, if, 42). "HiiiUar 
analysed in a root flt-di-r) and a system (C‘a 


of linguistic items. "By the tout’ of an articulated 
1 sound" declares al-RSdi, "is meant the primitive 
assignation of an articulated sound (hi/?) to a certain 
significance impni) with the intention of seeing 
this significance become the object of conventional 
usage within a community" (S£arh al-Kafiya, 1, 3), 
Thns everything which is not imposed by institu¬ 
tion Onawdu') as the symbol ol something is outside 
the scope of lugka, outside send'. Among other exam¬ 
ples of this are the following: say, ktlb, etc., 
which have not been retained by the founder of the 
language for roasons of phonetic incompatibility 
(tanajur al-lmru/i see 34)- is, 

from this point of view, on itfsldjk or social insti¬ 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but a distlnc- 


: (see the njeal neologism (cf. Dayan, I, 139-40), whence the 
the law- pairs til al-wad' or Oil al-UithalistiUlk language/ 
employs metalanguage and rad' al-lutholwad' Mdnl primary 
>nly once inslitutlonisecondary institution (cf. al-R&di, ibid,, 
vas prnb- ii. 126: al-I2jurfljanl, Dali'il. 24. 193. 308: and al- 
ies of the I'irfbl, Kitib al-Haruf, 148). It Is also In this con- 
to being: text that a distinction is drawn between wap aI- 

tanner of luglui as an organisation and code established by 

language social institution and wap nl-kalim, which is the 
Arabiyya, arrangements of discourse and tlte choice of its ele- 
161-2 and meats by the individual speaker (al-Qjurdjinl, of. 
iriant ap- cil., 64, 69. 79,8j). 
however, Wad' consliluted for the majority 1 
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jured animals and more onerous when they are i 
not injured. Al-SjjUfi'l and Ahmad b. Hanbal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
in the IJaram, the sacred territory in Mecca, which I 
at bottom go back to tho old idea of a special j 
right of ownership by Allah in the (foram and 



... __ (111ma Dagi in modem Turkish); 

since it has not been treated nndcr elm* dacjjI. 
it has seemed useful to consider it here, oven though 
the Qjabal al-Lukkim does not correspond exactly 
to these ramifications of the Taurus Mountains, 
which detaches itself from the dolomite massif 
of the Karadedc Dagh in the region of Mar'ajh, 
to the south of the Pyramus (Diayban), running 
parallei to the chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus, 
surrounding with its eastern ridge the Gulf of Alexau- 
dretla, and falling steeply into the sea to the south 
of Ra’s al-KhinzIr (5,100 ft), together with the 
Jljabal MOsa or Djabal Al.imar (5,750 ft). 

The deep transverse valley of the Orontes and the 
morasses of al-'Amk [j.ti.] separate the Alma Dagli 
from the Lebanon chains, which differ also in their 
geological formation (mostly limestone) from that 
of the Taurus system. With its off shoots, the Alma 
Dagh cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the 


from the Syria' ukkitm - "black") of the Arab 
geographers of the Middle Ages, the pnopou Spec 
of the Byzantines; for the name al-LukkAra design¬ 
ating nearly the same as Amaaus, cf. Sachau, of. oil., 
323. By a misnomer, the Alma or Atpma Dagjl in Us 
more limited sense (north of Baylan) is also often 
called Nawlu Dag)| by travellers, which name accord¬ 
ing to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R. Kiepert, 
mentioned above) belongs only to the northeastern 
part of the Djabal Arzus (south of BayiSn]. 

Bibliography: K. Ritter, Erdhunde, xvii, 1799- 
1811; Th. Kotschy, Reise in den A mama , ill 
Peterman's Geogr. MiltciL, Supplement no. 45 
(1876) 27-8, 33; Favre and Mandrot, in Bulletin 
de la Sociltl it Gtogr. de Paris, 1878 (cf. also Gtobus, 
xxiv, 11, 15) ; E. Reclus, Soundtc geographic uui- 
urselle. ix, 691; Uenzinger. in Pauly-Wissowa, 
RcaUncyU. dtr klass. AUertumswiss., i, 1742.and in 
Baedeker's Palestine and Syrien (1900), 406, 408; 
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98*100 (bibliography); Marquart, St'tiftUii, 347; 
A. Janke. Auf Alexanders its Orossen Pfaitn, 
Berlin 1904, 31-2, 157-8 (Anm. 89*98); G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under Uu Moslem, London 
1890, 8:-:; idem. The lands of the eastern caliphate, 
22, 129. 13a; M. Gaudeiroy-Demombynes, La 
Syria i Vtpoquedes Mamelvuks, Paris 192J, 22, 77; 
R. Dussaud, Topographic historique At la Syrie 


2. Lukin An in the Kur’in and the Islamic 
tradition. $Ora XXXI, which belongs to the Third 
Meccan period, bears the name of Lukmin. No 
allusion is made to either his ‘Adite origin or his 
longevity. Likewise, there is no mention ot LukmSn 
in connection with the various references to *Ad and 
its prophet Had throughout the iyur’Sn. 

The Kur’Snic LukmAn is a sage who is found only 
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313, 334, confirms this origin of the LQrl. The LQII 
(plur. /..;/.><!'■) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. ManWihrl (Damehnn Diurdiin-r.liaoil, 5th/ 
ntb century), DiamSl a!-Din ‘Abd al-RazaSfe (d. 
388/119a, Isfahan), Kamal IsmiBl (d. 635/1337. 
Isfahan), Hilir (d. 79>/'3«9. Sh'rSr) «v that the 
MBs are "black” {like night), petulant (diuS*) 
and elegant (skangiil), that they play the flute, thit 
tlielr way of living (bunagdh “baggage") is irregular. 
The Persian dictionaries explain IM'liUi as "shame¬ 
less, gay, sweet, musician, woman ol light morals", 
etc.; cf. Vullers (the quotation from Amir Khusraw 
(d. in 725/1323 in India), s.v. Lur, refers rather to 
the inhabitants of LuristQn). 

The origin oi the name tail has not yet been inves¬ 
tigated. The term seems to he applied to the in¬ 
call Arur or al-RQr (cf. Aras > al-RSs; Alan > al- 
Lin). This town has been conquered by Muhammad 
b. al-K5sim before 95/711 (al-BalajUjuri, 439, 440, 
445). According to al-Biruni, India, cd. Sachau, 
100, 130, the town of Arur (Aror) lay 30 /ersa&gs 
south-west of Multan and 20 /arsn&lp above al- 
MansOra. In Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 
London 1867, i, 6r, 363, the town Is called Alor. This 
town, the old capita! of the Hindu ret/jjas of Sind, 
is now in ruins (on the Indus, in the Idtuka of Rohri 
in the district of Sukkur; cf. Imperial gazetteer of 
India, Oxford 1908, vi, 4 and xxl, J08: Aror and 
Rohri). The change of •Arorl/RQri into Lorl/LtiM 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dissi¬ 
milation of the two r s especially after the change 
from Aror (IndianI to al-RQr (Arabic). The descen¬ 
dants of fhe Indian musicians of Bahrain Gur (Le. 
the gipsies) seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab invaders had known, 
and perhaps before them, the SQsSnids. This ex¬ 
planation would locate quite precisely the original 
home of the 1611/lari, without tn any way prejudicing 
the ethnic relationship oi this tribe. 

The term lili-Idri (unknown in Khurasan. Ivanow 
J9T4) is particularly found in the south-east ol Persia, 
in KirmSn and in BaliidistSn. Lan or lull Is also found 
tn Turkestan: Babur. ed. Ilmlnsky, 358. 457, uses 
"Lair tn the sense ot "player"; Abu 'I-Gtazl, ed. 
Desmaisons, 241, 258, 276, 282, mentions in rhe 
9th/i5th century a gfiaybanld prince of Marw and 
Ablward, son of a LQII woman. Vfayev, Izvistiya 
Ross. G mgr. Obj&f., xti/4, 349. and Geogr. Magazine 
(1876), 326-30: L01I in Eastern Bukhara; Grenard 
in Dutreuil de Rhins. Miss, scient. dans la Haute 
Asie, Paris 1898, if, 308: LQII and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Valililianov, So/ineniya, in Zapiski 
Ross. Geogr. Obiht. po Etnogra/ii, xxix (St. Peters¬ 
burg 1904), *3: Lulu (sic) and Multan! in KJsighar. 
Lastly, it has been suggested that the name of the 
gipsy tribe in Syria, NOrf, pi. Nawara, is derived 
from LQII (cf. Fire Anastase, in Maehruj. v I190J), tr. 
in Jnal. of the Gipsy Lore Soc. [1913-14], 298-329). 

The Lorl/LOlI gipsies (cf. the relerence above to 
their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished from 
the Lur [7.0.] highlanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a lair skin and speak an Iranian 
dialect with no trace of Indian elements. The situation 
is, however, sligbtly complicated by certain minor 
points. In the first place, the use of the terms LQII, 
Lurl, Lur, etc., is not always quite dear. In the con¬ 
federation of Arab tribes of Pars there is a Lur 
clan; Sykes, Ten thousand miles in Persia, 330; 
Ritticb, Poyisdka v Belutistin. in Izv. Ross. Geogr. 
Obf&l. xxxiii/i (1902), 69, speaks of a Lori section 
(Persian pronunciation of LQrl?) among the LOU 


ot Rinnan. Edmonds notes the existence of a Lurf (?) 
dan in Luristan in the Dashdnan division of the 
BayrQnwand group. In Kurdistan there is a clan 
Lurr-i KuIShgar [see stun*]. 

Still more confusing Is the tact that some Luts 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers (cf. Ctrlkov, 277). As early as the 8th/uth 
century, shihab al-DIn Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umarl 
mentions the talent of the Lurs in these directions, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops of 
Luts as far north as Tabriz, where there is a perma¬ 
nent colony of KaraSi gipsies, professional actors 
and singers. It is possible that the special qualifica¬ 
tions of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the SOzmant ol Kurdistan (cf. sarvul-i zohAb and 
senna), who excel in singing and dancing, are not 
acrobats. But we must first ol all wait till a special 
investigation settles to what predse section fhe 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infiltration 
Into Luristan. Whateverwasthoethnicentitycovcred 
by the name ZuU (on the confusion ol the Zuit with 
the LUrl, see above: Hamza, TWAlibl) the existence 
of ZnH colonics In KQQzistan is known as early as the 
time of al-Hasjliiadi [»,».] (cf. Hawmat bI-ZuH be¬ 
tween ArradjSn and Ram-HurinCiz; the modern town 
of Hindiyan ["the Indians"] may have a similar 
origin). According to al-BaliUhuiI, 382, when in the 
second quarter of the rst century A.H. the Zutt 
had apostasised from Islam, they were iolned by the 
local Kurds, which provoked the punitive expedition 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz [7.11.] to tdhadj 
[g.n.) (= Milamlr, the future capital of Lur-i Buzurg). 
The alliance of the Zutt and Kurds (= Lurs [7.11,)) 
at so early a date is curious. Under al-RQr, VakQt, 
It, 833, mentions two places in Sind and a small 
district (ndhiya) under AhwSz in Jflj&zistSn. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelatltr. v. 665, identifies this Rur with 
the district of al-LOr [cl. ujristAnI. In the light ol 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in al-LQr of a very ancieut Indian colony. 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis (according to Ibn Hawkal 1 , 176, 
the "Kurds" were predominant in al-LQr), the ques¬ 
tions of the origin of the name ai-KQr in KhQzisUn. 
of the identity of this a!-RQr with al-LQr and of the 
remoter origin of the name Lur must for the present 
be left open. In any case, even if the name Lur came 

would not necessarily settle the question of tire ethnic 
origin of this people. 

As to the general question of the gipsies in Persia, 
thoir names in the provinces other than Kirroan and 
BalQtistSn were in the early years of this century: 

in Khurasan: Kirshmil (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology sees ghayr-i shurndr, interpreted 
as * ‘innumerable"; in Transcaucasian Turkish dialects 
klrtskmel means "rascal"; cf. the comedies of Path 
‘All A)thundov [see Akhuno-zada) ; 

in Astarobad and MSzindaran: Djugi and Gao- 
dar!, 

in AdharbdvdiQn; ICarail (which in Caghatay 
Turkish means "faithful servant, person near the 
Mdn", Abu i-GhazI, J45, and Bugadov, ii, 45); 

in P5rs (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= KQbull). 

The names mentioned may have corresponded to 
slight local distinctions not yet fully known. Goblneau 
collected the following names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia: SartSd 
(?), KSsa-tarasli. "cup-makers", BudSghl. Adenesir 
[Adljaruarse ?], Zargar-i KirmQnl, "goldsmiths of 
Kirman”, Shahriyarl (winter at Hamadin. summer 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 
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near DamSwand), Karri, To’di tabib (dawar + labib 
"sheep-doctor" ?), GAobaz. S3asli-bapAu (in Turkish 
tosh ‘'head" +• hapan "he who seizes"?), GdoriSrl 
(bold hunteis in MazandarSn; ci. de Morgan), Kashi 
and BadjumbOn. According to Newbold, the Persian 
gipsies (all into two classes: Kaoli (or Ghnrhatn and 

As names applied to Persian gipsies in general, de 
Gobineau gives Beshiwin/PeshawSn (c(. the name ol 
the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bosho) 
and Offlflll (?). The following names have a , 


pond to l)Oman (=* D6m, the name of a low caste in 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip¬ 
sies Rom). The vocabulary of the DamSn (Baghdad, 
Aleppo ?) as collected by Newbold, JRAS (1856), 503, 
from an informant from Altuc-kbprii, is full of Kur¬ 
dish words: hdttar, "stone", Hoi, "sail”. Mow*, 
“boy”. A Kurd tribe in the east of Bohtau bears the 
suggestive namo of Sindi/Sindiyin (the “Sindls"). 
According to the Slgara/tulma, the chief ol tho 
Kurdikiiu clan (of the Zr5k0 hod married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 210/833 
a section of the Zu« settled in j&Snilfln, lx. at the 
gates of Kurdish territory; cl. de Goeje, Memoir c, 
30; Tabari, iii, 1168. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gipsy 
speech may be distinguished, according to the fate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the one 
changes them into aspirated tenues, i.e. Prikrit, 
bhiini > phen (Armenia, Europe), the other deprives 
them of aspiration, bhdini < ben (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects lies in 



by travellers; of. notably: T. M. Chevalier Lycklams 
a Nijeholt, Voyage en Russie, au Caucase el en Perse 
... pendant Its annfts 1866, 1867 et 1S68, Paris 
1872-4, hr, 30-70; Cirikov, Putetoi ghumat, 382, 299, 
330; Khurshid Efendi, Siyd/iei-nivif-yi puiud, 
Russian tr., 119; cf. T. Thomson, The Soosmanee: 
are they Gypsies ? in Jual. Gipsy Lore Soe., ii (1909), 
275-6. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, de 
Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology from 
modem Persian ; its vocabulary also is full of Persian 
words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); Indian elements 
seem to be rarer than in the Romani cf Europe; 
the language of KirmSn and Khurasan (Sykes, 
Ivanow) contains a large number of unrecognisable 
elements. Longworth Dames out of 96 words in 
Sykes's vocabulary found 12 Indian, 4 Arabic, 
28 Persian and 53 of unknown origin. He preferred 
to regard this dialect rather as an artificial secret 
jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by Ivanow) In any 


. on a group of kasolis settled la Kut *Abd Allah 
(to km. south of Ahwaz) since the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. According to Mughdam, the ghurbats of the Wats 
area (between HamadSn and Arak) spend five months 
on the land and seven travelling [dawra-gardl). 
They do not give their daughters in marriage outside 
tho tribe, but apparently may take noa-kateft wives. 
The main present-day occupations of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, singing and dancing, magic, fortune-telling 
and making of spells and charms. 

Bibliography: Don Juan of Persia. Rclaciones, 
Valladolid 1604, 19 (on the looseness of gipsy 
morals), Eng. tr. G. Le Strange, London 1926,57; 
Ouseley, Travels in various countries oj the East, 
London 1819-23, i, 309; Iii, 400,405 (the Uaradi of 
Tabrl2); Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia , etc., Lon¬ 
don t822, ii, 338-32 (the Karsci near Markgjia); 
Die Zigeuner ih Persten und Indien, in Das Ausland, 
Munich 1833, 163-4; Bataillard, SouvelDs rechet- 
:hes sue I'apparition et la dispersion its Boktmiens 



enlre les arntdes 420 cf 440 de din a douse miUe 

omc circle ). 

sed Kurdish mainly. According to 
called Dumml, which must cories- 

Louri, Zutt et Djatt de Unde, Paris 1849, x-48 
(first publ. in Bibliolhlque de I'tcole des Charles, 
3rd series, i, 14-55); Newbold, The gipsies ol Egypt 
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RMM |t<}l6), and C. J. Edmonds, in Geogr. 

JiuU. (1933). 

Religion, The Christian end Jewish colonies (cf. 
the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled in the 
village of Karkha since the SSsanid period may have 
left some traces in the country. A very curious 
tradition is the story of the conversion of the llaUlj 
tiySrls to Christianity in the time of Constantine the 
Great (?) (Hanway, ii, 168). A mention in the 
Ta'riH-i Qiahan-gu&d, CMS, xvi/i, 2r6. shows that 
in 630/1233 the omiliids (Israi'HU) had gained a 
footio* around Giid-Kfih. The F.IurGfl heresy had 
probably also a following in LuristSn, for the murid 
oi its founder Fadl Allah, who attempted the life of 
Sultan £hairraid! in 850/1437. was called Ahmad Lur 
(Browne. Lit. hill. of Persia, iii, 366). In the Safawid 
period, the mf/is of the Little Lur claimed descent 
from € Abbas son of the caliph 'AIT, whose tomb is 
shown near SInvJn (M5sabadhanl: cf. Rawlinsca, 
in Ritter, ix, 402. The esoteric doctrines of the ex¬ 
tremist Shl'a are widespread In Luristan. The great 
majority of the Lak are Ahl-i fciakk [j.i'.j ('AH- 
IlShl). The Sagwand, PSpI and BadrS’i tribes are 
also followers of this secret religion. In the belief ot 
the Ahl-i Half*, l.uristan is the scene of the activities 
of the third avatar oi the divine manifestation who is 
called Baba KhSshln and numbers among his 
"angels" B5bl Tahir [f.t>.]. An important sanctuary 
of the seot, the tomb of §h!Vh-zJda Ahmad (the 
alleged son of the imdm Musa Karim), is in the 
district of KGs near BI-Sw (territory of Kalawand) 
and is kept by Sayyids of the Pip! tribe; these 
Sayyids wear red turbans which recalls the predi¬ 
lection for red of the old Mubammira — Khurra- 
miyya Dy.u.], whose flags were of this colour. 

The religion of the Luis was so little orthodox, 
even front the Shi'a point of view, that at the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th century prince Muhammad 'AH 
MIrza had to send for a mudjloMd to convert the 
tribes to Islam (Rabino, 24). All the Lur and Lak 
tribes are officially Sblls (contrast the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Sunni orthodoxy). 

Language. Down to the beginning o( the 20th 
century, our knowledge of the Lur dialects was con- 
lined to *8 words collected by Rich, to lour Bafejiti- 
yari verses in Layard and to some thirty words col¬ 
lected by Houtum-Schindler. As late as the Gruadriss 
i. iron. Phil., i/a. 2898-1901, 349, we find the thesis 
stated lhat Lurl is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one ot its dialects. The 
materials of Zbukovski (collected in 1883-6) were 
finally published the day after the death of the 
author (d. 4 December 1918). The merit therefore of 
having first established the important fact that 
Kurdish and Luri are quite separate ("cine tief- 
gehendc Scheidung des Kurdischcn vom Lurl") is 
due to O. Mann. This scholar has shown that al¬ 
though there are Kurd tribes in Lurist&n [sec laKj, 
the true Lurs speak dialects which belong un¬ 
doubtedly to the south-western Iranian group (like 
Persian and the dialects of Firs) and not to (he 
north-western group (like Kurdish and the "central" 
dialects). 

The Lurl dialects which have none of the asperities 
oi Kurdish [see Kurds] fall into two categories. To 
the first belong the dialects of the Great Lur: Ma- 
masanl, KOligHu and Bajihtiyari (the latter has a 
few insignificant peculiarities of its own); to the 
second belong the dialects ol the Little Lur, Le. of 
(he I-ayH Lurs. 

Even the first group possesses very few special 
features compared with modem Persian. Prom the 


point ol view of phonetics: -an at the end of a 
word becomes -am, -urn (mMiiniimfikunm; adital 
ddhoml; u changes into f: pi'l:pi! ; intervocalic d 
gives ih ()■): nidMmlidhim; the combination -khl 
-)t give -hdh and -« (I): dukhldrlduhdhar, idft\rM; 
initial *4 becomes h: khchut/hond, etc. Peculiar to 
Bakhtivari are the change of intervocalic m to v: 
tfjAef > iiSnd and the occasional change oi s* to »: 
fid > itjpln. It is remarkable thal some of these 
phonetica! peculiarities were long ago noted by 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl (ra’rih&i gut Ida, 537-8). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arabic words) docs 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like 44,54, gh, 
f and 4. Inflection: Plural in -gM, -ydl, -dl, e.g. 
dnhd, dngdl; accusative in -d, -ad instead of rd: 
yOnd got — Inrd-guft; formation of the present: »- 
instead of Persian ml-; first Persian plural ending in 
-ii»a(n): ikUrimi2{n) - mltidrlm, Luri usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help oi personal endings (active construction) 
and not like Kurdish and the majority of Persian 
dialects (including those of Firs) which give the 
preterite a passive construction. Vocabulary. In 
the present and preterite stems, Lurl usually follows 

Persian: iicanum, wdnduti, "to throw"; Mr-, Hiram, 
“to be able"; Ha, "eye”, etc. From the Mongol period, 
Luri has kept several expressions like: Imhnil, 
"chief of a clan", in Mongol, lU^humel, "official"; 
(taytul, "guard of the kjiin", in Eastern Turk! 
"camp, laager", ci. Budagov, ii, 102; kdrdn, "en¬ 
campment", in Mongol, kSrcn, "camp, tent”. 

As to the Fayll group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Persian (Mann: "weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschliffenes Persisch"). 

There are in Luristan a few islands of Kurds of 
some importance, Such are in the north the Lak 
tribes [f.v.]. Among the Fayll, the MahkI group (on 
the frontier of Kirroaashah, at Hulaylaa, and farther 
south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect like that 0/ 
the Kalhur. The Kurdisjjuhan group (to the south of 
I’ujht-i KQb) speaks a "Kurmanlii" Kurdish. 
Linguistic conditions in the Pught-i KOh still require 

Bibliography: P. Lerch, Izslddotaniyji, iii, 
pp. xi-xfv (German tr„ Forschungen, ii); O. Mann, 
Kune Shine iit Lurdialccte, in SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1173-93; 0- Mann, Die Mundarten der Lur- 
Sldmrne in liid-wesl. Persian, in Kurd.-Petsische 
Forschungen, Berlin 1910, ii (bibliography, list of 
tribes, MamasanI, Kuh-gilul, Bakhtiyar! and 
Fayll texts); D. L, R. Lorimer, The phenology of 
the BahfRiari, London 293a; V. A. Zhukovski, 
Material! dVa izui. pen. turn Iii, hi; dialects of the 
HakfottyUrl Carlang and Haftlang, Petrograd 2933 
(texts collected in 1883-6, vocabulariesBakhtiyiri- 
Russian and Russia...Bak£tiySrf); K. Hadank, in 
the preface to 0. Mann, Kurdisch Fcrsische For- 
scliungen, Berlin 2926, ii/x. On the IKam8sani and 
KfUi-g&l&’t materials of RomaskeviC, cf. Bull. 
Acad, ic Russia (X9t9). 4J3. 

Literature. The Lur tribes and especially the 
Bahhtiyirls have a rich popular literature, fairy 
tales, epic fragments, celebrating the exploits of their 
heroes (like Muhammad Ta|(l Khan Car-Lang and 
HSdidll Ilktanl Haft-Lang), lyrics, songs sung at 
marriages (tnisiMi) and cradle-songs (MM'i). These 
pieces are often pretty and full ot sentiment; cf. the 
collections by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the latter 
published an article 011 Persian and Bahtiyar! lul¬ 
labies in the ghurn. Min. Ntrodn. Prosvc&t (Jan. 
2889]); D. L. R. Lorimer and E. 0. Lorimer, Persian 




Shiraz. Isfahan, Hamadan and in the Zagros, sc. 
the §affarids, Buyids, Kikwayhids, Hasanwayhids 
and their successors of the family of Abu 'I-Shawk 
[see C AUNAZID5}. 

We have coins of the Bdyids struck at Idhadi 
(Codrington). In 323/935 the Bflyid army marched 
through Luristin (Sus-Sh5pur-Kh *jst-Karadj). The 
Hasanwayhid Kurds, whose capital was at Sarmidj 
(south of BIsiltiln), extended their dominions into the 
valley of the Karkha. Sjjipur-Khwist (= Khur- 
ramabad) formed part of their possessions about 400/ 
1009 (Ibn dl-Athtr, ix, 89; Tadii'it al-umam , cd. 
Amedrox, ii, 291, iii, 451). The Kakwayhid Garshisp 
sustained a siege by the SaldjQlts in SjjipOr-Kh *ast 
(434/1042). The amirs of this last dynasty later 
settled in northom Luristin: the family of Zangi b. 
Bursuk in Shipur-ly[\”ast before 499/1x05. tiusira 
al-Din Alp-Kust) at Dish-i M&hkl on the KarkJjl 
before 349/1x54 [R&bat al-fudur, cd. Iqbil, 285). A 
Turk iJusSm al-Din ghflhla or Assail is menlioued 
as lord of Luristan and of a part of Kluizistin 
between 547/1152 and 370/1174-3. A long inscription 
(Kfifie?) on a stole near KhurramSMd is still un¬ 
deciphered (cf. a copy in von Bode, ii, 298; Kawlinson 
thought ho recognised in it the name of the Atabeg 
ShudjS' al-DIn, but according to Curaon it has an 


directly under the caliphs, and In the north were 
subjected to the invaders. The founder (in ea. 580/ 
1184) of the native dynasty of the AtJbegs of Lur-i 
KQiik [f.u.j had to dispose ol a rival Surfcjiab b. 
'AyySr (probably a scion of the dynasty of Abu T- 
Shawk which was called 'Ayyar/'Anniz; see ‘ak- 

The history of the two dynasties of the Aiabegs is 
filled with feuds, murdets and executions, but in 
domestic affairs the state of the country was fairly 
prosperous. The AUbegs built bridges and madrasah 
(Ibn Batta(a) and secured a peaceful existence for the 
inhabitants (cf. TaVikh-i guild*, 550). The revenues 
of each of the two AUbegs were estimated at a mil¬ 
lion dinars, while each ol them paid to the Mongol 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 dinars only \A'u:k/il al- 
kulilb, 70). 

in the interval between the Mongols and the rise 
of TlmSt, the two AUbegs were vassals of the 
Mupaffarids. In 788/1386 and 795/'393 TlmQr 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated the Lord of Great 
Lur more kindly, la 793/1393 Tbnur passed through 
KOh-GDO and ShfUistin. The Tlmurids consolidated 
their power in Luristan, and in 837/1433-4 the last 
AtAbcg of the Great Lur disappeared. 

§alawid period. The lords of the Little Lur 



/Cubital al-lawdrlH or peril: 

Ta'rlkk-i guslda. According 
supplement the statements 
the situation in Luristin about 300/911 was as the §afawid treasury 10, 
follows: governor of Hamadin w: 

The £h01 [see shCustak]— who are not mentioned obligation {Skaraf-tuima 
by the Arabs before the Mongol epoch—occupied a BaJsJjtiyirl tribe become 
part ("half") of Luristin. The wildyat of Shulist.ln usual, gives its name to t 
proper (Ta’rtkh-l (Hilda, 537,539,13) had a governor As to the Kiih-GflO t< 


































































whilst both families received subsidies from the 
British government during the First World War in 
return for BakJitiyar! support. The Bakhtivflrls also 
played a considerable role in the Persian Constitu¬ 
tional period, in alliance with the ShlT t uUu*i‘ and 
the urban-based constitutionalist reformers, achieving 
prominence in national as well as local affairs; by 
191a Bahfctiy&rl !jh 5 ns held the governorship of 
seven cities in Persia, including KirmSn, Isfahan 
and Kashin, and one was Prime Minister ($amjim al- 
Saltana) and another Minister of War (SardSr Asad). 

The centralising efforts of the Kl&Srs had more 
effect in LurlstSn-i Fayil (formerly Lur-i Kudik) in 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in KinnSn- 
*' .«-pfjnce Muhammad *AJ 1 at the 


known as Fadlawi, was a Kurd chief ■ 
named Fadlhya. His descendants (the Qiihdn-4ta 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abo Tahir) migrated 
from Syria, and passing through Mayyafirikin and 
Adharbaydiin (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira DtbJdj [?] of GlHn), they arrived about 
Joo/iood in the plains north of Ushturin- Khh 
(Luristan). 

Their (1) chief Aba Tahir (b. 'All) b. Muham¬ 
mad distinguished himself In the service of the 
Salghurid Sunkur (5*3-56/1148-61) in an expedition 
against the ShabSukora (f.o.), As a reward, Sunkur 
gave him Kuh-Gllflya and agreed to send him to 
conquer LurisUn. He succeeded in this. Abl Tlhlr 
assumed the title of AtJbeg, and later quarrelled 
with Sunkur and made himself Independent (ca. 
550/1155). (The Madirna' al-awSb seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name K&’id ‘AH. to 
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ward* showed some signs of independence. In 1000/ 
1591-3 good relations with Shah <AbbSs were re¬ 
established, with whom ShahwardI made the most oi 
his alleged descent from 'Abbas b. ‘All and bis 
Sjtl’ism (lasAayyn 1 ua ‘d bbasgiri). gfcsh 'Abbas mar¬ 
ried his sister and gave him a $alowld princess in 
marriage. In 1003/1393-j ShahwardI in a pitched 
battle killed the governor of Hamadan, Ogburlu 
SultSn Baylt, who was trying to lovy taxes in 
BurQdilrd. Stjah ‘Abbis, filled with wrath, led the 
KhurSsan front and hastened to KhurramSbad. 
ShahwardI crossed the $aymara (Karkha) and 
escaped to Baghdad. LurisUn was given to Snl;Sn 
ljusayn b. Shah Rustam. In 1003/1594-5 ShahwardI 


general account in Bode, i, 351-89; ii, 337-98; Ritter, 
Efdkundc, ix, 133-44, in now very much out oi date. 

The Bakhtiyari lands stretch from Cah&nnab&ll 
(west of Isfahan) to g/jOsIitar; to the south, the 
BakhtiySrl march with the Kuh-GUu, and to the 
north they go beyond the northern barrier of Luri- 
stSn (gjjuturan-koh, etc.). They are found at Faray- 
dan, BurburQd, Ejllapagti, and in the cantons 
around BurQdjird (even before 1840 many villages 
had been purchased here by Muhammad Tafd Khan 
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LURISTAN — LOT 


in JUGS, xvi (1846), r-105; Loitus, On Ike geology 
0/ Ikl Tureo-Petsian Jtonlier, in Quarterly J. 
Geological Soc., x (1854), 464-7, xi (1855), 347-344 
(esp. 261-5: Di2ffll-iitiurram4bad, map lx, in 
colours, and figures 3-8); Lady Sheil, Glimpses 0/ 
life, London 1856, 393-422 (lists of the tribe by 
Col. Sheil); Loft us, Travels and researches ffl 
Chaldaea and Susiana, London 1857; Comie 
Rocbechouart, Souvenirs if im voyage en Perse, 
Paris 1867, jr; F. Spiegel, Erinische AUcrtUner, 
1871, 1, 105-13, 751-8; Cirikov. Pulevoi t/jiifHal 
(2849-52), St. Petersburg t875, 85-8, 122-31, 

134-41: DizfOI-Ufmgaira-KhurramabJri-Buriiiliird; 
211-41: Kirminshih • HulayUn - 'All-giUjan-UiSy- 

dar-Pul-i tang-Ral'a-i Ri<J3-Shusii; *69-81: DlzfOl- 

12jiydar-RflbJr-Sti'rwin-'Asim-ibid [Asmln-S]- 
Harfln-Jbid-Kirind; 379-4*4: Ktjimkln-MandaH- 
Hawl2a-S!j6ih-Di2iul-P5-yi pul; Dakka-Dih-i 1.U- 
ran-Cangula-Mandali-KhSnikln; 88-t2t: Khuai- 
stSn and Luristin (after Layard); 132-3: Pfsh-Kfih 
(Ibe English Russian exploration of 1849-52 is the 
foundation of modem maps); Khurshid Efendi, 
Siydhet-ndma-i hudud, Russian tr. from Ghamazov, 
St. Petersburg 1877, 84-109: Fayli, 2j»*Sn. Badra, 
Mandall; 37S-80: Pusht-i Kflh; A. Houtum- 
Schindlcr, Reisen im slidwestliehen Persian, in 
Zeitsehr. in Gesell. fiir Erdkunde, xiv (1879), 38-67, 
81-224 (Shushtar-Malamlr-Dupulun-Isfahan-Far- 
aydan, Burbarild, Dltpalak-Burudiird-Khur- 
ramabad, two routes to Dizful-Ram-hunnuz- 
Ahwdz); Rivadaneyra, Via/e en Persia, Madrid 
1880, ii (Nihlwand-Butfjdiird-KhurramabSd-Diz- 
fOI); Lady Anne Blunt, /f pilgrimage lo Nedj, 
London 1881, ii, 113-223, ‘AmSra-DizfUI-Bihba- 
hSn; Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, ii; 
I-ifnli.in-Cighakh6r-Duak-SulaidianKhons3r: H. 

L. Wells, Surveying lours in Southern Persia 
(&ihbah&n-Shir£zj, in Proc. RGS, v (1883); CoL 
Bateman Champain, On the various means 0/ con- 
municalion between Central Persia and the Sea, in 
Pros. RGS (March 1883); ibid., discourse by M. 
Mackenzie (cf- Mackenzie, Communication lo the 
Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co., London, 13 
October 1875); I-ayard, Early adventures, London 
1887, i-U; Col. M. S. Bell, A visit to I he Korun 
River and Kum, in Blackwood's Magazine (April 
1889) (Burudjird-Dizfai); A. Rodler, Berickt Uber 
einc geolog. Reise im uresll. Persian, in SB Ak. 
Wien, xcvii (1889), i, 28 (cf. Pri. 3fill., 1889, 27): 
Sultandbad Djapalak-Sljuturan-Kilh (3,500 on- 
tres)—Cighaklior-Cir-MahlUI-Faraydan; H. Blosse 
Lynch, Across Lurislan to Ispahan, in Proc. RGS 
(Sept. 1890); W. F. Ainsworth, The River Karun, 
London 1890; Isabella Bishop, Journeys in Persia . 
London 1891 (letters xiv-xx: Isfahan-Shalamzar 
Kuh-i Ring-MisIr-BSdilgb-Kliinabad-liliur-iam- 
abid-Burfldiird); G. N. Cmon, Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, ch. xxivj the 
southwestern provinces, 268-320; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientijique, Eludes glogr., Paris 1895, 
141-56: BurQdjird; 157-213: Northern Luristin; 
214-48: Pusht-i Kah; fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was published separately in 1895; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakhliari Mountains and Upper Elam, 
in Geogr. Jnal. (1894), 481-501 (cf. idem, Report 
oi» a reconnaissance in Bakhliari country, Simla 
1891, 1-108); A. G. Tumanskii, Ot Kaspiiskogo 
mora k Hormusskomu prolivu, in Sbomik matcrialov 
po Asii, Ixv (St. Petersburg 1896) (Burudjird- 
UfahSnl; Tomilov, OtCet 0 poycsdkc po Pcrsii, 
Tiflis 1902, 160: Dizlol-KliurraniSbJd-Butudjird; 
Lady Durand, An autumn tour in Western Persia 


(2899), London t902 (I?fahan-Ahw3z-Dizful- 
Khurramabad-BurOdjirdl; Feuvrier, Trois ans d 
la eour de Perse, Paris n.d. (around Burfldjird); 
VV. Barthold, Istor.-geogr. olnor trana, Si. Peters¬ 
burg t903, J2I-9 (Luristin); Strauss, Einc Reise 
an d. Norder erne Luristans, hi Pet. Mitt. (1905), 
265-71; Smirnov, Lurislan, in Isvestiya Shtaba 

Kavkas. Okruga, Tiflis 1905, no. ti-12, 1-53 (from 

French and Persian materials); E. Horzfeld, Einc 
Reise d. Lurislan, m Pet. Mitt., liii (r907), |9- 
63, 72-90 (JOjanikIn-Saymara-Aiiwi2-Kuh-G]ia- 
Sijirf.z); D. L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pu&t-i Kah, 
2908; H. Grothe, H anderungen in Persien, Berlin 
2910 (Pugljt-i Kflb); Hi d'Allemagne, Du Khorns, 
san au pays ties Aiukhliaris I sic], Paris 1922, iv, 
137-226 (Isfahan-LUonagun); Minorsky, in Male- 
nil po vosloku, St. Petersburg 1925, ii, 276-325: 
Dizful-DuwayriiJi-BakcSya-Mandali; H. L Rabino, 
Let tribus du Lourislan, in RMM (1916), t-46; 
Watelin, La Perse immobile, 1921 (some photo¬ 
graphs of Luristin); C. J. Edmonds, Lurislan, 
Pish-i Kuh and Bala-Gativch, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 

*9*2). 335-56; (June) 437-53 (MQngarra; Dizful- 

Minrramibiil-KirmanshSh); much new and inter¬ 

esting information (Edmonds mentions the ex¬ 
plorations of Burton (1897), Williams (1908) and 
A. T, Wilson (1912) the results of which do not 

seem to have been published), Maunsell, The 
Land 0/ Elam, in Geogr. Jnal. (May 1925), 432-7 
(Pusht-i Kub); Cl. Anel, FtuiUes persanes, Paris 
r924, 224-55 (CahSr-M shall); M. C. Cooper, Grass, 
New York 2925 (an admirably illustrated book 
studying the seasonal migrations of the Bak]jtiy5rl 
tribe Baba Ahmadl: Sfca&tar-Shimbar-Zarda-kfih- 
tribe Biba AbmadI: Shushtar-Shimbar-Zarda- 

kuh-Cah'ir-Mahail, subsequently made into a 

film). (V. Minorsky •) 

LORRA, Lorca, a town of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Murcia and having a 

population at present of 58,600. It is the ancient 

Iluro or Heliocroca of the Romans. In the Islamic 

period, it formed part of the hum of Tudmlr [g.f.J, 

subsoil and for its strategic position. Its (iifn was one 

of the most substantial in Andalusia. Ii is situated at 

1,200 feel above sea-level on the southern slope of the 
Sierra del Cino, and dominates the course of the 
river Guadnlentin. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule In 1266. 

Bibliography: Idrlsi, $ifat al-Andalus, text 
196, tr. 239; Yakut, iv, 369-70; E. LAvi-Provencal. 
Documents inidits d'hisloire alnohade, Paris 1927, 
index; E. Torino, Lcvante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
387 ff. (E. LtVl-PROVEHC»L) 

LORI [see lOU]. 

LOT. the Biblical Lot ( Genesis , xiii, 5-*3. 
xvii-xix). The KuHin, where bis story is told in pas¬ 
sages belonging to the second and third Meccan 
periods, places Lilt among the "envoys" whose 
career prefigures that of Muhammad as a man in 
conflict with his compatriots, those at whom his 
message is directly aimed; the crimes of the * ‘people of 
Luf were, besides the refusal to believe, their 
persistence in vices such as lack of hospitality and 
homosexual practices, a misconduct punished, in 
spite of intercession by Ibrahim fa.v.], by the dispatch 
of angels of destruction who utterly devastated the 
sinful city, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as al-mu'tafika (pi. al-mu'la/ikdl), a trans¬ 
position of the Hebrew word mahpeha ("over¬ 
turning"), used in the Bible in reference to the 
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ganise the world well, hence due to a luff ■rdtfiiA, 
is to provide mankind with guidance. 

Bibliography : in addition to works mentioned 
in the text: ShahrastanI, Nihayal al-iMiim fi Him 















































patronage, are of necessity more circumspect- Sir 
Harford Jones Brydges, who accompanied him 
during part of his time as a fugitive, and Sir John 
Malcolm, to whom Hididil Ibrahim later tried to 
justify his tergiversation, praise the youth's daring 
and resilience, which indeed imparted a certain 
nobility lo the largely seli-inflioted death throes ol 
the Zand dynasty. His alienation oi HJ^jdji Ibrikhim, 
however, was symptomatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karim Khan hod been 
careful to cultivate the trust of the rural aud urban 


those 'ariut metres which corresponded approri- 

his use of specifically Turkish features, such as 
proverbs and folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and beliefs, and of imagery which was often 
more realistic than that of classical Persian poetry. 
His verse seems to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish origin and less Arabic and Persian 
loan words than any of his contemporaries or suc¬ 
cessors in classical Caghatay. The musicality he 
achieved is due not only to bis exquisite word choice 
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and sequence, but also to bis technical skill in devel¬ 
oping such features as the extended rads/ The 
wit and humour displayed in new uses oi old images, 
the enjoyable puns and wordplays in both gkazu! and 


mi (selections, in Cyrillic script, by S. F.rldnov 


negligible factors in ensuring (— PTF) ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 307-14 ar 



being a vuthnawt " 
vetses, which never got beyond the draft stage. It 
was presumably about the exploits of TlmOr, whose 
son Shah RuSh commissioned its writing; it was 
probably based on gjjaraf al-Oln ‘All Yurdl's rersian 
£afar-nama. (4) Dhedn in Persian, including kasidas 
and ihaials. Apparently not extant, but citations 
appear in biographical taMkiras and ms. anthologies. 

Editions. (1) Facsimile edition of Bursa ms., Lutji 
Divam (with introd. by) Ismail H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incomplete, unioliated); (») the Divio 0/ Lutfi, 
including facsimile of Birnbaum ms. TCr iii, ed. E. 
Bimbaum (in preparation); (3) Lutfiy, Devon; Gut va 


charged with collating documents 
records office {Tai-nm-kkdne) and with lecturing 
before the sultan on selected days in RamadSn. He 
translated al-GhaxalTs TaHim al-mula e aUim into 
Turkish, with some additions of his own, as the 
TafHm ul-mi'allim and preseated It to the sultan, 
now 'Abd al-Medjld. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of the Grand Viiier (1x38/1845), 
where he worked as a Persian translator, until 
Kabl‘ II 1266/February 1850, when he was ap¬ 
pointed to the itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council I'Jmite medjitsi) in the districts of Vidin and 
Nijh in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul after a 
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year and w» appointed first to the head clerkship 
oi the Police Council Ipabtiyyt meiilisi) and then to 
Ihe TakjAm-Hane once more, and was charged with 
Ibc regular and weekly preparation and publication 
of the official gazette, the Tagmm-i n •agdyi'-. 

In 1265/1849 he was sent temporarily to Philipo- 
polis (Filibe) in Bulgaria for a period oi nine months, 
In order to collect arrears [bagdydl of taxation. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In¬ 
vestigation Committee [Teftish hay’atl) of Anatolia 
for two years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
again returned to the Tagmim-khdne (1269/1S52-3). 
Eventually, in i278/:86i-2, he became a member of 
the Medical Council (Jibbtyyc medjlisi) and taught 
official composition in Turkish (mjha 5 [g.v.]) at the 
Medical School. Soon afterwards, in addition to 
becoming a mernbet of the Education Council 
IMa'irif medilisi)and continuing to edit the Tnhwlm i 
uakiyi 1 , he was entrusted with the supervision of 
government printing. At the end of 1281/bcgilining 
of 1865 he became IVdki’a-nimis and remained in 
this job, in which he achieved fame, (or many years. 
However, in 1291/1876 he again returned to tho 
scholarly field, and his mUlkiyyc rank was changed lo 
the status of the haiiitlk of Istanbul. The following 
year he vras appointed a member of the Council of 
State [sburd-yi detieI; in Mubaream 1297/Decembcr 

1879-Jamiary 1880 he was promoted to the kihfi- 

'askerlik of Anatolia: and on ti Muhatram 1299/3 
December r88i to that ol Rumelia. In 1304/1887, 
despite his •X’cupying this latter post, one o( the 
highest ranks in the teamed institution, he returned 
to his previous post in the Council of State. 

Lotn Efendi died al his yall at BoyadjikOy near 

Istanbul on 2 §aiar 1335/17 March 1907 and was 

buried in the Sofular Mosque cemetery in the vicinity 

of AksatSy. Highly literate in Arabic and Persian and 
skilled in poetry and composition, he had also been an 
adherent oi the Movlevi dervish order. 

2. Works. His most famous work was tho con¬ 
tinuation of the history of Djewdcl I’asha [g.ti.], 
known accordingly as the Lu/Jl Ta'ri fcji, ivrilten in a 
straightforward style, and utilising inforiuaiion from 
the Tagmtm-i trag&yi' and some official documents. 
It is in 15 volumes covering the events from the 
beginning oi Muhatram 1241/16 August 1825 to the 
middle of 1293/middle ot 1876; the fitst seven 
volumes were published between 1290/1873 and 
1306/1889 at the Government Press and the Mahmud 

was published posthumously in 1328/1910 at the 
§abab Press by the court historiographer ‘Abd al- 
RnbruSn Shcrcl Efendi with some additions. The 
manuscripts of vols. Ix-xv, which were presented to 
the Sultan ‘Abd ul-flamld II, were transferred from 
the Ylldlz Library to the Turk Tablkh Kudjlimeni 
Library, and thence placed in the Turk Tarih Kuru- 
mu Library in Ankara: they remain unpublished. 
The original manuscripts of the first volumes of the 
T a’rlii, together with some other rough drafts of the 
author's, are in the former Imperial Museum (now 
Archaeological .Museum) Library in Istanbul. 

His book Dhrinle-yi Il'iUi'a-nliwis Ahmad Lulfl 
contains sonic of his poetry and some history in 
poetic form: it was printed at Istanbul in 1302/1884-5 
and comprises 100 pages. The original manuscript of 
his Lughall kdmiis. a dictionary of 53.000 words, ar¬ 
ranged by him alphabetically from a Turkish trans¬ 
lation of the Arabic al-tfamds al-mukit made by the 
court historiographer ‘Asim [see ‘A$m, ahmao, and 

ginus j, Turkish lexicography], is in the Arclue- 


il, covering the letters alif and bd’, have been 
published (in 1282/1865-6 and 1286/1869-70 resp¬ 
ectively). 

Bibliography: Lu(fl, Ta'rikh, i, i-8, viii, 2-6, 
xv (= TTK Ankara,ms. no. y 531-7).1.65a: idem, 
Divln/e, 33, 40: t.M.K. Inal. Son asm Tilrk 
fairleri, Istanbul t969, 896-99; Ejemal al-DIn 
Elendi, 'OtfmdnH la'rikh at mltDlirikhUti, 
Istanbul 1314/1896-7. 120-5; Bursail Mebmed 
Tahir. HHJmdnll mii’ellifleri, Istanbul 1342/1923-4. 
iii, 136-7, ed. Ismail Oxen, Istanbul 1975, iii, 96; 
I. A. Gbvsa, Turk meshuetan ansiklopedisi, 230; 
idem, Mtfkur adamlar, Istanbul 1933-5, iii, 976; 
Meydan-Larousse, i, 176. |M. NOsIn Aktepe) 

LUTFl PASHA a. ‘Abo al-MuMh, Ottoman 

statesman and Grand Vizier, probably an 

Albanian by origin, born ca. 893/1488 (see M. T. 
r.akbilgln, I A, art. Lulfl Pa fa). 

As a dewshirme [f.v,] youth, he entered B&yezid 

II’s [g.n ] harem-i khdff, where he received a thorough 

education in the Islamic sciences. He held the post of 

1 !ukaddr before Ihe accession of Selim I [7.0.], when he 

graduated (/*{Jr* llkmah) as a miUe/erriga with 50 
allies [g.v.] daily, and then held in turn the posts oi 
I'ni/jitlgir bashl [g.u.], gapuiii bashl and orlr-i ’alcm. 
His first appointment to service outside the Palace 

was as sanding begi fa.vj of Kastamuni, and he sub¬ 

sequently became beglerbegi ol KararnSn. LuffT 
Pasha him cell gives these details of his life in the 
introduction to his Asaf-ndme (ed. with translation 
and Introduction by R. Tschiidi, Das Afa/ndme des 
Lulfl Pauha, Berlin 1910; ed. Sfulkrl Bey, with in¬ 
troduction by ‘Ali Emiri, Istanbul 1326/1908). 
However, he docs not give the dates oi his appoint¬ 

ments and omits all details ol his life before entering 
the Palace. He may also have served as sandfag begi 

first of Aydln and then of Yanya (ioannina), since 
Feridun Beg iy.r.] mentions a Lutfl Beg who served 
at Ihe siege ol Rhodes (Rodos [f.u.j) in 928-9/1522 as 
sandjag begi ol Aydln (Feriddn Beg, Miin&e’dl al-seld- 
lin, Istanbul 1274/1857. i, 539). and a Lutfl Beg who 
served at the siege of Vienna in 936/1529 as sandfag 
begi of Yanya {ibid., i, 573). These references may 
well be to Lutfl Pasha, the future Grand Vizier, since 
he himself claimed to have participated in both these 
campaigns (Lulfl Pasha, TewiirM-i di-i 'Olhtudn. ed. 
‘All. Istanbul 1341/1922-3, 3). In 9«t/‘S34-3 he 
became Third Vizier. By this time he had, by his own 
account, served in Selim I’s wars against the $afa- 
wkis in eastern Anatolia, and against the MamlOks 
in Syria and Egypt. Under Suleyman I (g.v.), he took 
part in the campaigns ol Belgrade in 927/1521, 
Rhodes in 928-9)1522, MohSrs in 932/1526, Buda and 
Vienna in 935-6/r529, Guns in 939/1532 and against 
•he Safawids in 940-2/1533-6. In the latter campaign 
ho served probably as beglerbegi ol Iiaramhn, com¬ 
manding the rearguard of the Ottoman army at 
Tabriz in Rabi c al-Awwal 941/September-October 
1534 (Feridun Bog, op. cil., i, 587). During the same 
campaign he was active in operations around Lake 
Van, when he commanded the architect Sinfin [g.t>.] 

to construct a fleet at Tatvan (Sa'i, Tadhkirat at- 

friuiyifn, Istanbul 1315/1897-8: quoted in M. Fuad 
Kdprlilii, Lutfl Pasha, in TUrkiyy/U Mcdimi'ast, i 
[1925], 1X9-50). 

As Third Vizier, Lutfl Pasha commanded the fleet 
which left Istanbul oil 1 fiflu 'l-HIdldja 943/11 May 
1537 to Join forces at Avlonya (Valona, VlorS) with 
the army uudor the Sultan, which had travelled 
overland. While the fCapudaii Pasha Khnvr al-DIn 
(g.o.J sailed to Egypt to collect provisions, forces 










































































































LUTFI At-SAVY II) — I.UZOM MA LA YALZAM 





























































LUZOM MA LA yALZAM 


ably be followed by lines ending in -fifta, c.g., hunS- for i'mjf; this resulted later in the introduction of 
lifts, and not, for instance, in bika. They mention that new figure, 'Mb al-mar‘ na/sahu which found its w 
adoption of a second invariable consonant was into several handbooks (see, for instance, Ibn A 
sometimes achieved by reduplication of the rhyme 'l-fsba', Tafr'ir, 166-7). 



pears from the unpublished Mawadd al-bayan of 
‘All b. Kholaf (sth/nth century) (see A WON, 
xxxvil [2977], 302 and note, and also Z. Kratchkovsky 
in AIEO, xx [296a], 34, 108-9): The definition which 
‘AIT b. Khaiaf offers is correct, but as a result of a 
graphic error i’tab had by this time been substituted 
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invented the term bidyijt for such devices. The first 
example he mentions, however, is a device which 
involves the rhyme: The rhyme consonant may be, 
for instance, the hi’, but the poet imposes upon 
himself to avoid using the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person singular (presumably even in cases 
where this would be permissible, see tUrtYA, iv, 413a 
middle). Others do not seem to be aware of SuylUI's 
definition and use tadyik as a simple synonym oi the 
other terms listed at the beginning of this article. 

In Persian rhetoric and prosody, the terms iSidl 
and luxUm ma Id yaltsam are used, as in Arabic, for 
the adoption of a second invariable consonant in 
prose and in poetry, and the reduplication of the 
rhyme consonant. In addition, however, the two 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and for the 
use of infernal rhyme. R9dfly3nl (middle of the 5th/ 
tith century) denotes the latter use specifically as 
iSial at-karina. Razi (beginning of the ytb/ijth 
century), al-Mu'djam, 386, also applies the term 
.Wf to the use of double gafiyas (<.g., 
gl/abarldskm&n sipar) and points out that most 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before 
the ti‘ of the feminine ending of Arabic words 
without considering this convention as iSidf or 
Iiijuhi (216-17). Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially In cases where the gdjiya proper 
is followed hv a nut!/, 1a word nr parlirle recurring 

accurate description which includes the redif in 
Turkish poetry; see also L. P. Ehveli-Sutton, The 
Persian metres [Cambridge 1976], 2*5-6, 230). 
Another caso of luidm, according to Razi (262-3), 
occurs when the poet maintains the ta’sis, Le., a long 
a separated from the raid by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poem (see Elwell-Sutton, 220- 
3°, 233). Dji^jarml [4.0. in Suppl.] (/(of. early 8lh/ 
14th century) has collected a number of poems to 
which forms of lusurn have been applied under the 
heading mahumdl in the roth chapter ol his anthology 
Xlu’nis alakrir wa-Jakd^ik aJ-esd^dr (cd. Mir S3lih 
Tablbl, i, Tehran «337/«958, nun/d'). 

Bibliography-. AH;lash, Abu •l-Masan Sa'id 
b. Mas'ada, Kitdb ai-Kuu-dfi, ed. C I. Hasan, 
Damascus 1390/1970, 18-21 (fundamental); lbnal- 
Jfu'tazz, Kitdb a l-Badi', cd. 1. Kratchkovsky, 
London 1935, 75-5 (fundamental); Ibu ‘Abd Rab- 
bib, al-'Ikd al-farid, ed. A. Amin el alii, Cairo I 
r 367-72/1948-53, v, 499-506 (fundamental); AbQ 
Ya'Ia 'Abd al-Bakl b. al-Mubassin al-Tanflkhl, 
Kitdb al-Katc-dji, ed. ‘U. nl-As'ad and M. Ramad&n, 
Beirut 13S9/1970, 78-9; Ibn Djinnl, qt-Khasd'is. | 


ed. M. ‘A. al-NadisJ/ar, Cairo 1371-6/1952-6, ii, 234- 
64 (lundamentall; Abu T-'Ali’ al-Ma'anf, [5/[arM 
luzQm nut Id yalsam (LuzQmiyyM, ed. T- Husayn 
and I. al-Ibyari, Cairo n.d., i, 35-9, 50-1 (funda¬ 
mental); Ibn RajbHc, al-'-Unula, Cairo I353/<934.1, 
133. <35-6, 137-8; Ibn SinSn al-Khalidil. Abd 
Muhammad 'Abd Allah b. Muliammad, Sin at- 
fasilta, cd. ‘A. al-SaTili. Cairo 1372/1953, 211-2; 
RadQyanl, Muhammad b. 'Umar, Tarcuindn at- 
baldga. ed. A. Ate?, Istanbul 1949, 36-40; Rashid 
al-DIn Watvrat, Kitdb Hadi'ik al-sihr Ji Jakd’ik 
al-dli'r, ed. ‘A. Ikbai, Tehran 1308, 26-7; Piy5’ 
nl-DIn Ibn al-Athir, al-Mal&al ai-sd’ir, ed. M. M, 
‘Abd al-Hamld, Cairo i378/r959, i, 267-78; Ibn 
Abi ’l-Isba 1 , Ta/irir al-tahbir, ed. IJ. M. Sjharaf, 
Cairo 1383/1963, 517-9; idem, Badt* al-KuPetn, ed. 
H- M. Stjarai, Cairo 1377/1957.227-9: Razi,Shams 
al-DIn Muhammad b. Rays, at-Mu'Ham fi 
mo'dyir asi'dr al-'adjam, ed. M. 'A. Kazwinl, 
Tehran <338, 215-18, 262-3, 384-6 (= GMS edn., 
185-8, 236. 355-8) (fundamental); Kazwinl, 

iiialfll al-DIn Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
nl-RabmJn, ai-lddh fl Slid 1*1 al-balagia, ed. M. ‘A. 
KJiafSdil, Cairo i368-70/i949-5<, vi, 115-7; 
Shurik 1‘1-Talkhtf (commentaries on the Talkhis 
al-iHifldh, a shorter work by the same Razwini), 
Cairo 1937. i». 463-7: [ai-Mu’ayyad bi HTth] 
YabyS b. Hamza al-‘Alawi, al-Tirii al-mutadam- 
min li-asrdr al.baldgha tra-'ifluNl hakd'ik of-i'd/oj, 
Cairo 1332/1914, ii, 397-403; Tafthzinl, [at-Sharb 
at-j mu/aonal ‘ala ‘l-Taliiis, Istanbul 1330, 458- 
bo; SuyutI, Shark i Uku4 al-djumdn fi Sim al- 
ma'dni u-a t-baydn , Cairo 1358/1939, <54i lb n 
Hididia al-Hamawi, Kkisdnat al-adab, Cairo 1304/ 
1886, 434-5; ‘AbbAsI, ‘Abd al-Rahmhn (or 'Abd al- 
Rablm), Ma'dkiJ allanf 1? ‘aid skaadkid al- 
Talkhi f, ed. 'Abd al-Hamld, Cairo 1367/1947, iii, 
303-9 (fundamental); Ibn Ma'fhm, A,war al- 
rabi ‘ fi anted' al-badi c , ed. H. Shake, 
Nadiaf, 1388-9/196S-9, vi, 93-100; Ejalal al-DIn 
HumiT, Fumlu-i balaghat ma findSU-i adabi, 
Tehran 1354/1975, 74S3; G. W. Freytag, Daniel 
lung Aer arabischen Verskunsl, Bonn r830, repr. 
Osnabruck 1968, 316-7, 535; A. F. Mehrcn, Die 
Rhelorih der .1 raker, Copenhagen-Vicnua 1833, 
repr. llildesheim-Xew York 1970, 171-3; J. 
Garcin dc Tassy, Rhtloriquc el prosodie des langurs 
de I'orient musuhnan, Paris 1873, repr. Amsterdam 
I 1970, 146-7. 158-60, 333-6, 370-2; F. Racked - 
I W. Pertsch, Oramnnstik, Poeiih 11 ud Rhelorih der 
Perser, repr. Osnabruck-Wiesbaden 1966, 122-8; 
Browne, LHP, ii, 62-3. (S. A. Bonkbakkkr) 

I LYDDA [see sudd]. 


M 


MA BA'D Ai-TABl'A, or MA Ba'b Al-fael'- 
iytat, a translation ol the Greek to (lemi Ttt rpucixa 
"the things which come alter physical things”, i.e. 
metaphysics, an expression which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of that science (‘i'll* or gindSn). It can 
either be a discipline which one embarks upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else it can be one whose goal lies beyond the 


sirs. The two meanings are not mutually self-exclu- 

role of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in ihe search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second Invites one to enter immediately into the do¬ 
main of suprasensible principles in order to deduce 
from them the nature and laws governing beings ol 

One should note at the outset the two synonyms 

ol this expression which denote metaphysics in 































































































would not be completely < 
'ri/i*/ oi-njjyd’)" [Tajs 
















































Liu Yii-fen ordered troops under the command of 
Ma Lin (a great-uncle of Ma Chung-ying) to recapture 
Linhsia, but the young soldier easily defeated them, 
winning for himself a reputation as a military 
strategist and the nickname "Little Commander". 
Ma Cbung-ying's triumph was short-lived, however, 
for his uncle and commanding officer Ma Ku-chung 
had not ordered the occupation oi Linhsia, and he 
dismissed his nephew for insubordination. The 
"Little Commander" learned this lesson well; he 
withdrew to the Sining area oi Cbinghai and began 
to build up his own iorces. 

The Kuominchiin "pacification" of Kansu left 
large areas oi the province devastated, but failed 
to break the rebellious spirit ol its people. In 1927 


chun ( approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his private army should 
be recognised as a Kuomintang frontier unit. At about 
this time, Feng Yu-hsiang declared himself indepen¬ 
dent of the National Government at Nanking; as 
a result of this, Ma Chung-ying’s distant relative 
Ma Hung-k'uci, the strongest of the "Wu Ma" clique, 
declared in favour of the nationalist cause. Ma Chung- 
ying went to Nanking, where he enrolled briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 he returned to 
Kansu where he was appointed garrison commander 
at Kanchow (Changveh) in the far north-west, near 
the frontier of Sinkiang [9.0.]; from here he con¬ 
trolled a small fief, including the towns of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which "freed him from any financial 
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MING-HSIN — MX WARA’ al-NAHR 


Chinese sources may be found fn C. I.. Pickens, 
Chinese annals, pp. 30-3 of bis Annotated bibliog¬ 
raphy of literature on Islam in China, Hankow 
1930; this source is especially useful for details 
of the 1196-9/1781-4 Muslim risings contained in 
the Ta-Ch’ing Kao-tsung Shun-huang-ii shih-lu 
(i.e. the official edicts of the Ch'ien-lung period). 
See also Wei Yuan, SA«ig-wu chi ("History of the 
Imperial wars"), 184a, chiian 7 (cited in Ford, 
op. eit. below). For further details, see D. D. Leslie, 
Islam in China to 1800 : a bibliographical guide, in 
Abr-Nakram, xvi (1976), *3 (Section H, "Imperial 
Edicts"). Further primary sources, including the 
P'ing-Hui ehi-ldeh ("Brief record of the pacifi¬ 
cation of the Muslims”, Kansu, ca. 1196(1781) 
may be found in Pai Shou-i, ed. Hui-min ch'i-i 
("The righteous uprisings of the Muslim people"), 
published in 4 vols., Shanghai 1952, of which 
vols. Ui and iv refer to events in the Chinese north¬ 
west during the 18 th and 19th centuries. 

Secondary sources dating from the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries include: C. Imbault-Huart, 

in'yd, ser. 8, v^Txiv (2889), 494-525; J J M. dc 
Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution in 
China, Amsterdam 1903-4; M. Broomhall, Islam 
in China: a neglected problem, London 1920, see 
esp. S50-:; H. M. d'Ollone, Recherche: sur les 
musulmans chimis, Paris 1911; and M. Hartmann, 
Zur Geschichtc des Islam in China, Leipzig 1921. 
More recent works include Mu Shou-ch'i, Kan- 
Nmg-Ch'ing shih-liieh ("A brief history of Kansu, 
Ninghsia and Chiughai"), Lanchow 1936, chiian 18, 
p. 37; chiian 19, p. 6 etc. (cited in Ford, op, cit. 
below); in Arabic, Mubanunad Tavritju', al-Shi 
wa 'l-Islam, Cairo 1945 1 Pai Shou-i, Hui-hui min - j 
Isu li hsin-sheng (“The rebirth of the Muslim 
people"). Shanghai 1951. see esp. 46-7: Chu Wen- 
djang, The policy of the Mancltu government 
in the suppression of the Moslem rebellion in Shensi, 
Kansu and Sinhiang from 186s to 1878, Ph. D. 
thesis, Univ. of Washington, 1953 (the greater 
part of this thesis was later published [see Chu, 
19M], but several important appendices were 
omitted from the published version, most notably 
Supplement IV, "Ma Hua-lung and the New 
Sect", which may be found at 343-60 of the un¬ 
published thesis); Mary C. Wright, 1 he last stand 
of Chinese conservatism: the T'ung-Chih restoration, 
1860-1874, Stanford 1957, repr. New York 1969, 
see esp. 107-13 of the 1969 edition; L. J. Schram, 
The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan frontier, in 
Transactions of the A merican Philosophical Society, 
U/3 (1961), 83-5. A particularly important source 
is Saguchi Tom’s Juhaci-jikyi seiki Higashi 
Torukisutan shahaishi henkyi ("The social history 
of Eastern Turkestan in the i8th/i9th centuries"), I 
Tokyo 1963. Also of importance is Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu's The III crisis: a study of Sino-Russian diplo¬ 
macy, 1781-1881, Oxford t96s, see esp. 23-4, and 
197, n. B. The most recent sources include: Chu 
Wen-djang, The Moslem rebellion in Northwest 
China, 1862-78, The Hague-Paris 1966; J. Ford, 
Some Chinese Muslims of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth Centuries, in Asian Affairs, Ixi/a N.S. 
vol. v/ia (1974). *44-5« (for Ma Ming-hsiu, see 
esp. 133-6); R- Israeli, Chinese versus Muslims: 
a study of cultural confrontation, Ph.D. thesis, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley 1974; J. Fletcher, 
Central Asian Sufism and Ma Ming-hsin’s New 
Teaching, publication unknown, 1976 (?), 73-96; 
Israeli, Established Islam and marginal Islam in 


China: from eclecticism to syncretism, in JESHO, 
xxi/s (1978), 99-109. (A. IJ. W. Fonaas) 

MA WARA’ al-NAHR (a.) “the land which lies 
beyond the river”, i.e. beyond the Oxus or Amfi- 
Daryi [9.0.J, the classical Transoxiana or 
Transox ani a, so-called by the conquering Arabs 
of the rst/7th century and after in contrast to MS 
dun al-Nahr, the lands of Khurasan [9.0,] this side 
of the Oxus, although the term Khurasan was not 
infrequently used vaguely te designate alt the 
eastern Islamic lands beyond western Persia. 


and east were where the power of [slam ceased and 
depended on political conditions; cf. the statements 
of the Arab geographers on Ma ward’ al-uabrin G. Le 
Strange, The lands of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 
‘90S. 433-4; 'V. Barthold, Turkestan down to Ike Mon¬ 
gol invasion, London 1928,64 It. The phrase Ma wars’ 
al-nahr passed from Arabic literature Into Persian. 
As late as the Qth/ryth century, Hafir-1 Abril [g.o.J 
devotes a special chapter (the last) to Ma wari 1 al- 
nahr in his geographical work. Under the influence 
of literary tradition, the phrase MA wars’ al-nahr 

itsell (e.g. by Babur, m h« Babur-ndma, ed. Bever¬ 
idge, see index; by MlrrS Haydar Dughlat later in the 
ioth/:6th century in his Ta>rlkh-i Rashid!, tr. Elias 
and Ross, A history of Ike Moghuls, London 1895, 79, 
95 ff*i 150, etc.; and by the Uzbek Muhammad Salih, 
cl. Sprav. hniskha Samarkaudshii oblasli, v, 240 and 
passim), although to the people of Central Asia the 
lands in question were on their side of and not across 
the river. (W. Barthold) 

2. Hisroxv 

Pre-lslamic Transoxania comprised, in the widest 
sense, Soghdia (Arabic Suihd (q.v.), essentially 
the basin of the Zarafshan river) and the lands 
as far as the Sir DaryS basin, northwestwards to 
Kh»arazm [q.v. j and eastwards to Fargliina [q.v.i and 
across the Tien Shan Mountains into Eastern or Chi¬ 
nese Turkestan (on the general concept of "Turke¬ 
stan”, Eastern and Western, see torkistLn). For 
these regions in classical times, see W. Tomaschek. 
in PW, il, cols. 2804-13 (Baktra, Baktriane, Baktria- 
noi), Ui, cols. 2406-8 (Chorasmia). Alt this was still 
largely an Iranian region, with such Middle Iranian 
languages flourishing there as Kh“irazniiaii and 
Soghdian, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of Tukharistun. CaghAnivkn, Khutlalfdn) 
and Wa khsh [f.w>.], written in a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tokharun dialects 
in the Tarim basin of Eastern Turkestan, written 
in scripts of Indian origin. In Soghdia, however, the 
strong cultural influence of Slsinld Persia may have 
given Persian a foothold in the main cities at least. 
Narshakh! states that just after the time of the 
conquest of Bukhari by Kutayba b. Muslim (sc. in 
ca. 94/712-13), the people there used Persian (pursi) 
for reciting tbe Kur’in, though no doubt Soghdian 
remained for some time to come the main language 
of daily intercourse (7'a’r:*£-i Buhhdrl, ed. Mudarris 
Ridawl, Tehran 1939, 57, tr. R. N. Frye. The kistory 
of Bukhara, Cambridge, Mass. 1954, 48). Just over 
two-and-a-half centuries later. al-Mulgaddasf, 335, 
calls the speech of Bukhari daH, it. Persian; this 
must nevertheless still refer to urban speech patterns 
only, for Soghdian lasted much longer in the country- 
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723-7)• and iu the caliphate o( al-Ma’mun, his four 
grandsons, Nflh, Ahmad, Yafcya and IlySs received, 
as rewards for their fidelity to al-Ma’iuun's interests, 
the governorships of Samarkand, P.irgliJna, Shush 
and Haral respectively. The Harit branch was unable 
to maintain power south of the Oxus, and the 
Siruanids developed essentially as the dominant 
power in Transoxania, being designated governors, 
in effect independent rulers there, by the caliph in 
261/875 after the downfall of the TShirids at the 
hands of the SafUrids Ya'kab and 'Amr b. Layib 
(g.vu.j. For a detailed consideration of the S3 mail id 
dynasty and its history, see samAnius, and for the 
present, a useful geueral survey by Frye, The Sana- 
■ids, in Camb. hist. 0/ /ran. iv, i36-6t. 


and who played some part in the conversion of the 
founder of the FxarakMnid line, Satufc BuglpS KJjin, 
the Islamic ‘Abd al-Kartm (Barthold, Turkestan, 
»75-«. 234-6). 

Transoxania flourished under the SJmanids, and 
there was a dying-down of sectarian religious and 
socio-political protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappear. The geographers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plentifulriess 
of provisions, the comparatively light hand of govern¬ 
ment and incidence of taxation and tolls. There was 
fluite a complex central administration in the capital 
Buldjfit a, known to us from the accounts of Narsjjakhl 
and of the encyclopaedist of the sciences Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kb'irazmt [g.u.J, witli a cluster of tflinfns 
or government departments adjacent to the palaco 
built iu Bulsliiri by .Vast b, Abmad (301-31/913-23): 
the modd (or these was doubtless the ‘Abbasid 
bureaucracy in Baghdad (see NarshatsN, 31-2, 
tr. 23-7Bosworth. Aba 'Abdullah al-ghwirasml 
oil the technical terms of the secretary's art ..fn 
JESHO, xii [2969). 113-64). Because ol the province’s 
frontier position, the people of Transoxania are 
described as tough, bellicose and self-reliant; also, 
perhaps because of the continued social influence 
of the dihUn class, the ancient Iranian virtues of 
hospitality and liberality wore kept up (see Bos¬ 
worth, The Maitiand i. their empire in Afghanistan 
and eastern Iran 949-10 40 Edinburgh 1963, 27-34). 
Culturally, both the Samanids themselves and the 



[q.v. in Suppl.J, on the northernmost frontier of Islam, 
as many as 1,700 ribats are mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nakshab, Bukhara and Samar* 
Itand. Even when some of these Turks had been 
nominally converted to Islam, ribdts as centres for 
offensive and defensive operations were still neces¬ 
sary; al-Mukaddasi, 274, tells how fwo places on 
the middle Sir Darya, in the distriot of Isfldjlb, 
were frontier points (thaihrSn) against the Turkmens 
(of- TurkmdniyySn) who had only become Muslims 
“out of fear". It was also from these frontier-posts 
that Sufis and other zealots set off into the terra 


Transoxania acquired strong economic and commer¬ 
cial links with the heartlands ol the caliphate, in¬ 
cluding with the supreme ceutre ol consumption, 
‘Irak and its capital Baghdad. Instead of the old 
military systems of the Arab mulfdtita ami then of 
the early ‘Abbisids’ Khurasanian guards, the caliphs 
began in the 3rd/9th century to surround themselves 
with Turkish slave troops (see gjxvsii, i and chuiAm. 
ij. Hence U10 trade in Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes through Transoxania 
to tire slave markets there, became highly important, 
Turkish slaves were on integral part of the annual 

































































































































































































A. Boissier, Ckoix it tcxtts rdatifs i Ut divination 
babylonitnnc, Geneva 1905-6, i, 235-50; Fr. Ndtscher, 
in Oruntalia, Serie prior, li-liv [1930], 121 If., 137 
146 ft., 131 ff„ 141); hydromancy (called islinidl, 
according to Doultl, IHagit tl rtlition, 389); lccano- 

shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, milk, 
honey, oil or petroleum, ct. NStscher, in loc.eil., 
110-it, 118-19); and erystallomancy and cataoptro- 
mancy (sc. omens drawn from the features appearing 
upon any polished, reflecting surface, cf. J. Hunger, 
Bechertvahrsagung bei den Babylonier, in Lcipxigir 
Sonitiscbe Sludien, i/l, Leipzig 1903; G. Furlani, in 
Aegyptus [1957], 287-92). 

The lack of perennial water courses in Arabia 
and the infrequency of springs prevented the develop¬ 
ment of such divinatory techniques as these amongst 
the Arabs. We have nothing to confirm that the re¬ 
flective surfaces of waters in oases were ever used 
for these. Water, like perfume, was used in the rituals 
over the making of pacts and alliances [see la'aisat 
al-dam), but these procedures had no divinatory 
character at all. 

Bibliography. In addition to references given 
hi the article, see T. l ; ahd. La divination atabc, 
1-eiden 3966, 405-6. (T. Fahd) 

2. Water in Classical Islamic Law 
In Islamic law there are seven kiuds of water 
whieh it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water from rain, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of unclean objects. 
Questions of ownership and the right to take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 

(freshwater lakes are not generally discussed in the 
sources owing to their scarcity in the Islamic lands). 
Ownership of a source of svater implies ownership of 

ist land adjacent to the water source sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One Hadith defines the 
extent of the fcwim of a well as 40 cubits on every 

The Shorten distinguishes three types of water 
source which may be the subject ol use or ownership: 

t. Water from rivers, which may be (a) great 
rivers, such as the Tigris and Euphrates, which are 
of such a size that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to any extent; (b) lesser rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be distinguished: 

(i) where there is generally enough water for all 
users but where it is possible to cause shortage to 
other users by e g. digging a canal to take water 
from higher up the river than other users (whether 
this is allowed or not must be decided alter inquiry 
into the consequences); or 

(ii) where damming or the allocation of fixed 
times is necessary to provide enough water for 
irrigation. In such coses, the river is normally 
regarded as the joint property of the riparian cultiva¬ 
tors, and the question of Iiqw much water limy bo 
retained by the highest riparian cultivator depends 
on differing circumstances, such as the season of 
the year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner or land- 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are the common property of several landowners, 
none of them may make unilateral changes in arrange¬ 
ments for sharing the water, or by building a mill 

3. Wells: (a) Wells dug for the- public benefit; 


here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
merely having the right of first comer, (b) Wells 
dug by persons for their own use, e g. wells dug 
in the desert by tribesmen. Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vicinity, 
but are obliged to give water to persons suffering 

becomes freely available to all. (e) Wells dug by 
persons intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, cannot be claimed until water 
has actually been found, and if the well needs lining, 
until it has been lined. The owner ol the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst. 
This is Illustrated by n tradition which records that 
'Umar made some owners of water pay the diya 
tor a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
his request for water. 

3. Springs: (a) Natural springs: these are treated 
as analogous to permanently flowing rivers. If the 
water supply is limited, the first person to undertake 
Irrigation in the area has priority; otherwise the 
water has to be shared equally, (hi Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the surrounding harlm. 
(e) Springs opened up by persons on thelt own 
property. In such cases, the only claim against the 
owner is that ol persons suffering Irom thirst. If 
the owner has a surplus ol water, he may be obliged 
to give it gratis to other men's cattle, but not for 
irrigating crops. 

A person who possesses water in a vosscl is its 
sole owner, and he is not obliged to give it to others 

suffering from thirst in return for a recompense. 
Bibliography: A. Beil Shemcsh. Taxor 10.. in 
Islam, i, 71-7; ii, 60-2 , MSwardl, al-Abhdm al- 
sultaniyya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes. Dictionary of 
Islam, s.v. Water: Lexihon der Islamischen Well, 
1974, s.v. Bendsserung (H. Gaube), and bibl. there 
cited; E. Sachau, Muhamnuianisches Recht nach 
scha/iitischcn Lthre, Berlin 1897, 589-97; D. San- 
tillana, Istilusioni, i, 416-20; J. Schacht, Intro¬ 
duction to Islamic taw, Oxford 2964, >42-3, and 
bibi. cited on p. 273; for the exercise ol water 
rights in practice, see Cl. Cahen, in B£tO, xiii (1949- 
51), 217-43; A. M. A. Maktari, Water rights and 
irrigation practices in Lalij, Cambridge 197:. See 
also mV |M. J. L. Younc) 

3. Hydraulic Machines 
There is ample evidence from written and aich- 

Islamic times of all the main hydraulic machines, 
described below, in all the areas that were to form 
part of the Muslim world. The shdditf was known in 
ancient times. The sdjtiyn, although it did not become 
fully effective before the introduction of the pawl 
in the 4th or 5U1 century A.D., was known in Roman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
norin (iw'dra) and the vertical audersbot mill-wheel 
ure both described by Vitruvius, without any claim 
to originality (On architecture. Loch Classics, cd. 
F. Granger, 1970, ii, 303-7). Vertical mill-wheels 
were sometimes mounted on boats moored to the 
banks of rivers (N. Smith, Man and uatcr, London 
1975, 140). The origins of the horixontal, varied mill¬ 
wheel are still obscure: it may have been referred 
to by a Greek writer of the ist eentnry B.C., and it 
was in use In Ireland in the 7th century A.D. (Smith, 
op. til., 142). It is described in a Byzantine treatise, 
probably of the 7II1 century A.IX, extant only in 
Arabic versions (Wiedemann, A tiJsSIxt, ii, jo-6, see 
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(office of inspection of irrigation dams) for each 
province in Egypt. The holder of this office, called 
kdshif al-diusur. was an amir who was aided by assis¬ 
tants in the construction and maintenance of the irri¬ 
gation dams in the province under his charge, cf. al- 
Salfcaskandl. 5ubb, iii, 4*8-9. 

Each year before tie advent of the Kile flood, not 
only had the canals to be dug and the irrigation dams 
to be constructed and repaired, but also the land 
to be cultivated had to be prepared. The methods of 
that preparatory work as well as the tools used were 

been used by the Egyptian peasants for thousands of 
years. As for irrigation, al-Nuwayrt and al-MakrfzI 
state that when the Nile rose during the flood period, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One could 
only reach the villages, which were established on 
hills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
dams. When the soil had had sufficient water, the 
blgaielis (stewards) and the shavbhs (village headmen) 
supervised the cutting off of the irrigation dams from 
specified places at certain times in order to draw off 

other places, cf. al-Nuwayrl, i, 264-5, al Makmi, 
M. i, Sr; see also al-Mas'udi, Murid, at-dhabab, 
Beirut 1965, i, 373; N3$ir-i Kliliaiaw, Safar-ndina, 
ed. and tr. C. Schefer, 39, tr. 1x8, al-Kazwini (d. 692/ 
1283I, Aliir al-bililil wa-akhbtlr ul-Hbdd. ed. WUsten- 
feld, Gottingen 1848, 275, mentions that when the 
water of the Nile receded gradually afler being on 
soil for forty days, the peasants began sowing. 

The crops which were cultivated after the Kile 
flood season in mediaeval Egypt did not need any 
more irrigation than their inundation during the flood 
period, cf. lbn Hawgal 1 , 97; al-Istakhri 1 , 49. This 
was the most common method of irrigation, called 
bi 'l-sayb by al-N3bulusI, Ta’rikh al-Fayyim, ed. 
B. Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and mi’ alrdha by ai- 
Makrltl, Ebital. i, 102. The last term is still used by 
the contemporary fallal) to denote irrigation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in this manner 
were called "winter crops" in order to distinguish 
them from the summer ones which the peasants 
began sowing during the Coptic month Baramliat 
(Fcbruary-March) and which relied on irrigation 
by artificial means such as water-wheel, shadooi, 
etc., cf. Ibn Mammlti, 248. 

Al-Malthtuml in the Mviki4i and al-Makrlz! in 
the KJifef distinguish between the winter and summer 
crops when discussing the times of sowing and har¬ 
vesting. al-MaH}|zfinil states that the winter crops 
were wheat (8a mb), barley IfbaHr), beans (full, bitter- 
vetch (fHulbdn), lentils (‘ados) and flax [kalian). 
al-MakrizI adds to al-Ma&bzOmTs list of winter crops 
chick peas (hummus), clover (burl), onions (hajai), 
garlic ((Amu) and lupin (turmus). For summer crops 
al-MakhzOml mentions unripe melons [fabbis), water¬ 
melons (bi/ffU), kidney beans (lObiya), sesame (sntj- 

(ka/ab al-sutbar | and colocasia antiquorum (Julios). 
Although al-Majrlrl lists the same for summer crops, 
he adds aubergines Ibidjingjan), indigo (wild), rad¬ 
ishes (/«#), turnips (lift), lettuce (Wajf) and cabbage 
(hueuni), and puts both the unripe melon and 
water-melon under the one name WflfJJi cf. al- 
Makhaflml, Kilib al-Minhi4i J{ Him kbarddj Min. 
ms. B.M. London Add. 23483. fi. 3ob-33b; al- 
MakrizI, Khiftsf, 1, ,01-a. 

There were many methods known in pre-aoth 
century Egypt to irrigate the soil under the summer 
crops. They were inherited from older times and con¬ 
tinue until today, with the exception of one which 


I was very primitive and arduous. This was the trans- 
| portation of water to the lields in buckets, jars, etc., 
hung from the necks oi the oxen. This method was 
mentioned by aI-N3buIusI as the means oi irrigation 
for the two villages Dimasbkln a!-Basal and Damflh, 
known as Kdm Dari, in the FayySm province, cf. 
Ta’ribb al-Fayyim, 99.101. This method, which was 
a continuation of a Pharaonic technique, seems to 
have been known in other Egyptian villages. 

The other methods of irrigation used by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artificial Irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
nallaln, the diliya, the sdktya and the Mai. These 

There is no mention of what was known as the 
nattila in the available classical sources, but the 

as its depiction in the Description 1 it VEgypU, Eta! 
moderns, Planches, Tome deuxfame, Paris 1817, Arts 
tl miliars, PI. vi (4), proves its existence in pre- 
aoth century Egypt, It i3 still in use in Egypt, as 
well as in many African countries. Two men stand 
face to face, each holding two cords of paim-fibre 
ropes to which fa attschod a wide, shallow waterproof 
basket, This basket, made from twisted palm leaves 
or leather, is known in Egypt by the name ba/tra. The 
two men holding the ropes bend slightly toward the 
water, dip the basket and fill il. Then they straigh¬ 
ten while turning to the field, thus raising the basket 
which is emptied into the mouth of the irrigation 
canal, cf. Lane, An account of Ihe manners and easterns 
of the modern Egyptians, London 1871, ii, 57. 

The ddliya or shadoof fa a kind of draw-well which 
was used in Ptaraonic Egypt and in mediaeval Mr»|f, 
and is still used in Egypt and other eastern countries 
for raising water for irrigation. It usually consists 
of two posts, beams of the acacia tree or shafts oi 
cane, about five feet in height. These posts are 
coatDd with mud and clay and then placed Jess than 
three feet apart. The two beams are joined at the 
top by a horizontal piece of wood, in the centre of 
which a lever is balanced. The shorter arm of the 
lever is weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at the end of the longer arm hangs a rope carry¬ 
ing a leather pail. The peasant stands on a platform 
on the river bank and pulls down the balanced pole 
until the pail dips into the water and fa filled. A 
slight upward push, which is helped by the counter¬ 
weight, raises the bucket above the irrigation canal, 
into which it is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-MuJaddasl Uth/ioth 
century) states that there were many dawdlib (pi. of 
dulab, a Persian word which denotes a water-wheel) 
on the banks of the Nile for irrigating orchards during 
the low waters. He also says that the (t&ias was 
the bucket of the ditdb, cf. A (son al-takasim, 208. 
In the next century, Na$ir-i Khusraw mentions in his 
Safar-ndma, 39, French tr. n8, that "up the Nile 
there are different cities and villages, and they have 
established so many dulabs that they are difficult 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden water-wheels, te. the sawdki (sing. 
saftiya) and the mabdl (sing, tnahdla), ai-NabulusI, Ta- 
’rlbi al-Fayyim, 11, 27, 31, 48, 52, 54, 63, 94, 126, 
mentions that some villages in the Fayyum province 
had sawdkl to raise irrigation water. In BSdja, for 
example, he states that there were sanrabi which were 
running day and night. In the Kitdb Luma ‘ al- 
bawdnin, 48-9, al-Nabulusi warns the Ayyubid Sultan 
al-Malik al-$31ib Ayyub of the negligence and dis- 



honesty of officials with which his own long experience 

Specifically, he reports that acacia trees, which were 
a state monopoly, have been Illegally cut down to 

AI-NuwayrI, Kihiyat al-ara 4, viii, 853-4, "'tiling 
in the Momluk period, states that wells were dug 
in the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
underground bed of the Nile. At the mouth of these 
wells the sandhi, made from acacia or other trees, 
were installed. Al-Nuwayri also states that these 
irrigation wheels were called al-makil in Egypt, while 
at Ham5 in Syria they were called al-nawiHr (sing, 
na'ilra). He differentiates, as does al-Kalkasljandl. 
$ubb, it, 80, 140, in a later period, between the 
two kinds, by stating that the naud'lr were rtm by 
water current, while the makdl by oxen. 

The Arabic word makdl (sing, makdla) denotes the 
huge pulley which is used for raising water from 
wells, cl. lb« ManfQr, LA, Beirut 1956, xi, 620-1. 
However, al-Magrlzl In the Khifal, i. 102, uses it 

irrigation of sugar-cane when the Nile wafer Is low, 
al-Maljrkl says that each of these makdl can raise 
the water to irrigate eight {aiding of sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail¬ 
able to work it. When the wells are established at 
a distance from the Nile, each of the makdl cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to 6 faddin s. Al-Makrlzl also 
refers to the kddiii, which al-Mukaddast earlier ex¬ 
plained as the bucket oi the water-wheel. 

It is apparent that the ordinary, contemporary 
Egyptian water-wheel is more or less the same as the 
mediaeval one, since it does not differ appreciably 
from the one depicted in the Description it t’EgypU, 
prat moderns, il, i, 501-2; Planches, Tome deuxidme, 
Arts el wafers, PI. v. The flat horizontal wheel of the 
stlhiya is turned counter-clockwise by a single beast 
or pair of oxen. The flat wheel's rough cogs engage 
a vertical wheel which carries a long chain of oarthen 
pots (fatoiils). These clay pols are suspended from 

water. Following the path of the wheel, the pots scoop 
up water which they spill out into the irrigation chan¬ 
nel as they arrive at the top of the wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasaut or his son 
is to goad the beast, to watch the turning wheel, 

As for the libit (water-screw), it was apparently 
invented by the Greek mathematician and inventor 
Archimedes (ca. 287-212 B.C.) white studying in 
Egypt. Observing the difficulty in raising water from 
the Nile, he is said to have designed this screw to 
facilitate the irrigation oi the fields. 

The water-screw has been continuously hi use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low, from 
the times of the Piolemys until the present. It con¬ 
sists of a wooden cylinder (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped with iron. While the spiral pipe Is fixed be¬ 
tween the inside wall of the tabul and an iron axis, 
its upper extremity is bent into a crank and its lower 
end turns on a stake set under the water. One or two 
peasants crouch at the water's edge, endlessly turn¬ 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the 
mouth ot the canal. 

However, using the primitive implements of the 
naltila. the daliya. the sikiya and the libit, the 
pre-20th century peasant in Egypt irrigated the 
land and managed to produce the necessary crops to 
maintain the economy of the country. Many of the 


techniques and implements lhat he devised or used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that 
they are Stitt extant. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works 
mentioned lri the text); for Pharaonic implements 
and techniques, cl. F. Hartmann, L'agriculture 
dans Taneieuue tgyptc, Paris 1923; A. Erman, 
Life tn ancient Egypt, tr. H. M. Tirard, London 
1894. See for later periods, al-Baghdhdl, Kitib al- 
Ifades va 'l-Hitor, facsimile by. K. H. Zand and 
others, Cairo-London 1964, 200-2; French tr. 
Silvcstre de Sacy, Delation de VEgypte , par Abd- 
A Hal if midecin arabe de Bagdad, Paris t8io. 
320-30; ‘All MubSrak, Nukhbal al-fikr fi ladbir 
Nil Mifr, Cairo 1297/1879-80, 151-2; T. Sato, 
Irrigation in rural Egypt, in Orient, Tokyo 1972. 
For the maintenance of the irrigation dams in the 
later Mjmlilk period, cf. al-?4hirl, Zubdat hash/ 
al-mariultih, Paris 1894, 129: for supplying labour 
for Irrigation dams and canals during the Ottoman 
period and later, cf. G. Baer, The dissolution of the 
Egyptian village community, in I VI, N.S., vi (1959- 
6:), 60-1, 64. See also TaybugljS al-J2iarklamis]i, 
(Sth/iqth century). Kitib al-Filipa al-muntakhaba, 
ms. DJr al-Kutub Cairo, no. 219 eirh'a; CjamSI 
a I-Din al-Watwht (d. 718/1318), Mabihidf al-fihar 
vra-manikiii al-'ibar ( al-fam al-rdbi'), ms., DSr 
al-Kutub Cairo, no. 359 ‘alfirn ptbiHyya; for the 
daliya or shadoof, cf., al-SJylrblnl, Hast al-lwhuf 
ft shark hasld Ail Shidif, ed. M. K. Baljll, Cairo 
n.d.,introd. dated July 1963, i62;Cirard, Mimoire, 
in Description de I'Egyptc, Elat moderns, li, I, 
500-r; Planches, Tome dcuxihmc, PI. vl (i); Lane, 
Manners and customs, ii, 25-6; al-Ititta, Ta’r'M 
abZM'a al-Mifriyya ft ‘ahi Mukammad 'Alt 
al-Kablt, Cairo 1930, 26; idem, Ta'rthh Mifr 
al-ihlifddl fi ‘l-karn al-lisi' '“thar’, Cairo 1958, 8; 
H. A. Rivlin. The agriculturalpolicy Of Muhammad 
‘Alt in Egypt, Cambridge, Mass. 1961, 246-8, 
336 n. 7; for the ddliya in ‘Irak, cf. Cl. Cahen, 
Lc service de I’irrigation cn Iraq au eUbul du Xlt 
Hide, in BEO. xiii (1949-51), n8-9, t30-x; for the 
Egyptian water-wheel, cf. Lane, Manners and 
customs, fl, 26-7; H. H. Ayroufh, Mtturs el coutumes 
d/s fellahs, Paris 1938, 66, Eng. tr. H. Wayment, 
The fellaheen, Cairo 1946, 37-8, Arabic tr. M. al- 
Labbin and D. Murljus, al-FalUhun, Cairo t»68, 
107-8; al-yttta, Ta’rlti al-ZirVa al-Mifriyya, 
23-6; for the water-screw, cf. T. L. Heath, Archi- 
medes, London 1920, 1-2; idem, The ttorks of 
Archimedes, New York n.d., pp. xx-xxi; Rivlin, 
of. oil., 169, 233, 247: Ayrout, op. cil., 64, Eng. tr., 
56, Arabic tr. 107; the water-screw is known in 
Egypt now by the names libit or tarihir. 

(Hassanein Radis) 

5. Irrigation in 'IrA« 

Since it is impossible here to look at the use of 
water in all its aspects and in regard to all the 
problems which it raises, the present section merely 
deals with irrigation in the same way as is done for 
other regions of the Islamic world. 

Taken as a whole, ‘irJg is a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose risings and failings lack 
however the comparative regularness of the Nile. 
Since the Euphrates (al-FurSt [g.c.J) flows at a 
higher level than that of the Tigris (DiiJIa [f.t>.]), 
the canals which, from ancient times, have connected 
them run at an oblique angle in relationship to 
them. Aerial photography', together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams to sup¬ 
plement and complete, for the loft bank ol the Tigris, 
















































ol the larger streams, gathering in high mountains, 
have sleep and irregular profiles. Leaving the moun¬ 
tains, they dwindle quickly as a result of evaporation, 
seepage and diversion for irrigation, leaving dry 
channels, the underflow of which now and then 
supports an exotic agricultural efflorescence. From 
ancient times, the water of these rivers and streams 
has been used for irrigation and has formed the basis 
on which flourishing civilisations have been establish¬ 
ed in pie-lslamic and Islamic tines. The history of 
the water use of the Kur in the Marwdastt plain 
illustrates the importance of the role played by irri¬ 
gation in the establishment of the early Persian 
empires in that region and the changes in the pros¬ 
perity of the region and the density of settlement 
which took place over the centuries as a result ol 
fluctuations in the upkeep of dams and irrigation 
channels (see further, G. Kortum, Die Mandaskt- 
Ebene-Fars, Kiel 1976). For the most part, the rivers 
flowing into the southern end of the Caspian Sea. 
apart from the Oxus [see AhO darya) appear to 
have been less used for irrigation in early and mediae¬ 
val times than the rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia. Hanoi Allah Mustawf! states that 
little of the water oi the EjurfllSn River was used 
for irrigation and most of it ran to waste (Nushtd 
al-kulub, ed. G. Le Strange, 214). Similarly, hardly 
any of the water oi the Sand ROd was used for 
irrigation, except for that little which watered 
the lands lying immediately along its bed; most of 
it was wasted (ibid., 517); and the same, he alleges, 
was true of its tributary, the ghShrQd (ibid., srS), 



Safid Rud: in summer most el their waters were used 
for irrigation and little flowed into the Safid Rud 


The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
kawir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi¬ 
tional method of tapping this water is by jamdf [9.11], 
which, with its associated network of canals, is char¬ 
acteristic of irrigation on the Persian plateau; 
hence too the frequent siting of settlements on gentle 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed the ganafs. From earliest times, the material 
basis of the population on the Persian plateau has 
been provided by hartal water (H. Goblol, Essai 1'tsnr 
hisioirc les techniques le Veau sur it plateau Iranian, 
in Persica, vui [1979], too). The various systems 
of irrigation—by river, hartal, spring or storage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many districts use more 

The configuration oi settlements has been decided 
in many cases by the nature of the water supply. 
Where water is scarce, villages tend to be concen¬ 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
frequently flank water-courses and cluster about 
the outlet of tandts or round springs. The area imme¬ 
diately round a town or village is usually intensively 
cultivated with irrigation—even in the dry farming 
regions there is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or village. Beyond the cultivated land 
there is sometimes a periphery of marginal land which 
may he cultivated in years when the water supply is 
extraordinarily plentiful. Similarly, mountain villages 
in regions where the rainfall is sufficient for cultiva¬ 
tion usually have an irrigated area, however small. 
In mountain valleys, the villages lend to be situated 
on rocky slopes rising above the Intensely cultivated 


valley Roots or to straggle along the mountain 
streams. Mountain slopes am often skilfully terraced, 
and much time and labour is expended on the con¬ 
struction and repair of dry stone retaining wall? 
for the cultivated plots (cf. X. de Planhol, Geography 
of settlement, in The Cambridge history of Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisher. Cambridge 1968, 419-ao. The need for 
regular attention to the upkeep of irrigation works 
has, further, been an important factor in making 
the village, rather than the isolated farmstead, the 
typical form of settlement ilirougbout most of 

Artificial irrigation may already have existed in 
late Neolithic times. By the Achaemenld period, there 
was an extensive network of hanits, and with the ex¬ 
tension ol irrigation there was an expansion of agri¬ 
culture. It Is probable that drainage schemes were 

Later, the Seleucids brought more land under culti¬ 
vation by clearance and drainage and applied new 
techniques to irrigation (R. Ghirshman, Iran from 
the earliest limes to the Islamic conquest, Harmonds* 
worth 1954, 239). In Islamic times, control of water 
for irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 
settlement. 

Such control is a highly complex matter, and 
requires lor its successful implementation not only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
load of solids carried by streams In spate makes sto¬ 
rage and control both difficult and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irrigation works, especially 
those connected with hand! s, while spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowland districts. On the 
plateau, the lowering of the stream-beds through nor¬ 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the water-table 

new water level. In modern times, the lowering of the 
water-table by the extraction ol water by pump ope¬ 
ration connected with the sinking of semi-deep wells 
has led to many gaiuifs falling into disuse, especially 
round the central desert but also in other regions. 
Inadequate drainage, on the other hand, often 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, salinisation and alkalinisation, which 
result In considerable kiss ol output. These processes 
vary widely in different districts and different years. 
In some regions, notably KhflzistUn and SIstin, dete¬ 
rioration of the soil because of a change in the water- 
table due to over-lavish irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Another 
problem is that ground water in some districts may 
be heavily charged with soluble salts and be too 
saline for use in Irrigation. This is the case In many 
districts on the borders of the central desert and 
in the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Natural conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot alone, however, explain the fluctuation in 
the history of irrigation in Persia. The shifting of 
centres of political authority which accompanied 
dynastic changes and demographic changes resulting 
from invasion and the increase m dead lands because 
of the slaughter or flight of their inhabitants have 
also played a part. A breakdown in the control of 
water, for whatever reason or reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. The decay of 
jt^dust&n, which culminated under the ‘Abbosids, is 
an illustration of this. Under the S&s&nids, the 
waters of the Karkha, Dia and KSrOn had been util¬ 
ised by an elaborate system ol barrages, tunnels, in¬ 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (see 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dales were 
produced in abundance. In the last (ifty years or so 



of Susauid rule, irrigation was neglected. Under the 
rule of the Orthodox Caliphs and the Umayyads, 
adequate attention was not paid to artificial drainage 
of the irrigated land, and under the 'Abbisids the 
province declined—rising water-tables under irri¬ 
gated land may have been responsible for the at¬ 
tempts of the ‘AbbSsids to irrigate new lands of 
poorer quality. Water-logging, alkallnlsalion and 
salinisatiou, and the hazards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of the region which occurred in post* 
‘Abbisid times (see further R. RfcC. Adams, Api¬ 
culture and urban lift in early southwestern Iran, in 
Science, cxxxvi, 3511 [1962), 109-22). Changes in 
prosperity in other regions brought about by a failure 
to control irrigation have been, perhaps, less spectacu¬ 
lar but none the less important. The decay o( irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted in an increase of 
waste and unproductive land, but may also have 
led to the spread of malaria [see halArvX], thus 


gation works, plain take-offs, dams [see band], 
weirs, lifting devices, artificial reservoirs and panels, 
supplemented by principal and secondary canals, 


(i) Darns. Several large dams existed in Khuzistan 
in SksSnid times, including the bridge dams at Shush - 
tar and Dizful, built by Shapur 1 and Shiphr II or 
Ardashir II respectively, the dam on the Djarribl 
near Khalafibad, and the dam on the M5run at 
Arradikn (on the last, see H. Gaube, Die svdpersische 
Provitu ArratinlKuh Gilayck, Vienna 1973. 189-90), 
They continued in use for varying periods after the 
fall of the Sasinids. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and the Romano-SSsanid work at 
SflOshiar and Dizful was partially replaced by point- 
ed-arch bridges. The dam at ghflshtar, known as 
the Band-i Mir.an, had a length of 1,700 ft. and 

which was situated on a rocky outcrop on the east 
bank of the Karim. The dam was built partly by- 
Roman prisoners of war taken in ShaoOr l’s victory 
over Valerian in A.D. a60 It had a rubble masonry 
core set in hydraulic mortar; the facing was of large, 
cut masonry blocks, held in place by both mortar 
and iron clamps set in lead. It was pierced by numer¬ 
ous sluices for the purpose of releasing water in time 
of excessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the KSrun River was diverted through 
two by-pass channels. One of these, the Ab-i Gargar, 
winds Its way south for some twenty-five miles 
and then rejoins the Kilun. When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to the Ab-i Gargar 
was closed by a second dam, the Kaysar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and six sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab-i Gargar. Pari of the 
bridge at Shhjljtar and the Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the 19th century. 
Muhammad l AH Mini, when governor of KirtnSn- 
Sjjilh, undertook repairs to it in the early 19th 
century (J. M. Kinnoir, Geographical memoir 0/ the 
Persian empire, London 1813, 98-9). When Curzon 
visited SshOjfltar in 1889, (here was a gap of over 
seventy yards in width in the middle of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in 1885, The 
efforts of Nigim al-Saltana, the governor of ‘Ara- 
bistdn, to repair it proved abortive ( Persia and the 
Persian question, London 1892, ii, 374-3). A further 
canal, the Miyin Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water through a tunnel made in the face of 


the castle rock in order to irrigate the high-lying 
lands to the south of (he city, the level of the water 

the rupture in the Band-i MIzan and tho bridge, 
the river bed was lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land which is was 
intended to irrigate became derelict (Curzon, op. rtf., 
11,376)- 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the Shush tar dam, 
was 1,250 ft. long. When Curzon visited Dizful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in {op. oil., ii, 303). After 
il fell into decay, all local irrigation depended upon 
rough dams of stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff, The 
traditional crafts of Persia, Chicago 1967, 248; 
N. Smith, A history of dams, London 1971, 59, 8r, 
82; A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, repr. Oxford 1969, 226), 

South of §]jfl5l)tar. where the Ab-I Diz and the Ab-i 
Gargar flow into the Ab-i gjutayt, the main channel 
of the Kirfln, mother Sasanid dam, the Band-i 
Kir, of which only the name survives, was located. 
The name is of interest because it suggests that 
bitumen (jtf r) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight and solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar¬ 
gar, called the Pul-i Bulaytl, was added to the 
Shushtar system in Islamic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunnels cut through 
the rock at each side of the channel, the dam pro¬ 
viding the necessary head ol water to drive the mill 
wheels (see Curzon, op. cii., 1, 372-4). A third bridge 
dam was built, also in Siskind times, over the 
Karklja at Pk-yi Pul. It fell out of use when it burst 
in 1837. Its remains were seen by Sir Aural Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aural Stein, An archaeological journey 
to Western Iran, In Gtagr. J. [October 1938], 327). 

At Ahwiz [9.#.], there was another great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 ft. 
long, and about 25 ft. thick. Its remains were to be 
seen until recently. Al-MufcaddasI describes the dam 
as being wonderfully constructed from blocks of rock 
behind which the water was held back. He states that 
the water was divided into three canals, which water¬ 
ed the fields of the estates of tho people of the 
city, and that without the dam Ahwhz would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used ( Ahsan al-takaslm, 411; see also Curzon, op. til., 
ii, 347-8)- The collapse of the dam In tho yth/isth 
century brought ruin to the city. 

Numerous storage dams and their remains are to 
be found in many parts of Persia. Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 

were of considerable local importance and enabled 
land which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
systems is that on the Kur River in FJrs. which has 
provided irrigation for the KurbSJ district to a 
greater or lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
most famous dam of this complex is the Band-1 Amir, 
built about 349(960 by the Buyid c A<jud al-Dawla 
[j-®-], probably on earlier, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reconstruction, the water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbal. Al-MubaddasI, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Balkhl [q.v. in Suppl.], 
who wrote rather under 150 years later, describe 
the dam in similar terms. The latter states that 'Adud 
al-Dawla brought engineers and workmen to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent much 
money on its construction. The dam was made of 
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stone set in mortar, reinforced by iron anchors, 
which were set in lead. Upstream and downstream the 
river-bed was paved /or several miles, and the supply 

villages in the Marwdasht plain. Ten water-mills were 
built close to the dam, the crest of which was wide 
enough to allow two horsemen abreast to ride across 
it (el-MultaddasI, 444; Ibn al-Balfchl, FSrs-nama, ed. 
G. Le Strange, London 1931, 131-2; see also G. Le 
Strange, Description oj the province of Fan in Persia 
at the beginning of the xsth century A.D., London 1913). 
Upstream from the Band-i Amir there were five 
other major dams for the irrigation of Lower KurbSI. 
These included the Rimdjird dam, built on Achaeme 
aid foundations, which was almost as large as the 
Band-i Amir, and five downstream, the last of which, 
the Band-i Kassdr, was only a few miles from Lake 
Bakhta rin into which the Kur flows {A. Houtum- 

ani dams and the districts it irrigates, in Pros. Royal 
Geogr. Soc. [1891], 287-91; see also N. Smith, op. eit., 
83-5, and Kortum, op. eit ). By the 6th/i2th century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i KaqjSr and the Rimdjird 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and were re¬ 
paired by the Saldjulf governor ol Firs, the AtSbeg I 
JJjalil al-DIn CawlI Sakaw (Le Strange, Lands of 
the Eastern caliphate, 277-8). The Rim^jird dem was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the 6th / begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century, and there were several 
reconstructions after that date (Smith, op. eit., 
8j). 

In the eastern provinces of Persia there were also 
a number of dams and Irrigation works on the Oxus 
or Amu Darya [f.v.J and on other great rivers and 
lesser streams. Some of these were repaired, and 
others constructed by the Muslims. Sistan was depen¬ 
dent almost wholly upon the control of the water of 
the HInnand (Helmund) River [see hilmand], 
Zarandi, the capital of the province under the 
‘AbbSsids, was situated near the original capital of 
Ram Sljahristin (Abrajhahriylr), which according 
to tradition, had been abandoned when a dam across 
the Hlrmand had burst and the water bad been 
permanently diverted from the Rim Sbihristin 
canal (Le Strange, op. eit., 339-40). From the works 
ol the Muslim geographer, it would appear that 
Zarandi was irrigated by sir dams on the Hlrmand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of SSsanid origin, Tbe Muslims added 
various water-wheels to the system. In 785/13*3 
Zarandi and its irrigation works were destroyed by 
Tlm&r, as was also the Band-i Rustam on tke 
Hlrmand River near Bust, the water ol which bad 
served to irrigate ail the western lands of Sslan. 
Failure to repair and maintain the elaborate system 
of canals and dams on the Hlrmand River resulted 
in much ol the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being converted into reed beds aud swamps. The 
headwaters of the Hlrmand and tbe main stream 
are at the present day in AfghlnisUn. Alter entering 
Persian Sistan, the river divides into two branches, 
the Pari yin and the SIstin rivers. The former flows 
in a northerly direction, and with its tributaries 
waters northern Sistan. The latter flows through 
southern and south-western Sistan. Near the Afghan 
frontier, the Kahak dam diverts water into the 
Pariyin, while another dam lower down, the Band-1 
Zahik, diverts more water for irrigation. The use of 
the water of the Hlrmand and the construction of new 
dams has been the subject of bitter controversy be¬ 
tween Persia and Afghanistan. The fire! award of the 


tbe Hclmand River Delta Commission was set up 
(though subsequently disbanded). 

The water of tbe MurchUb River in Khura;5n was 

Al-ls|aldirl relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bed was artificially dyked with embankments facod 
by wooden works which kept the river-bed from 
changing Under the Saidjuks, the number of dams 
and dykes on the MurghSb was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Mom converted into a desert swamp, according to 
Hifi? Abru (Le Strange, op. eit., 397, 402). He states 
that after Timur's conquest of KhurSsin. various 
of die amirs and pillars of tho state each made a 
canal leading off from the MurgjjSb, in order to 
irrigate the land, and that when he was writing, i.e. 
at the beginning of the 9th/«5lh century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He discribes tho city as 
being in a flourishing condition ( Dfughrafiya-yi 
Rd/if Abru, kismat-i rob'-, fyhurhsin: Ha,at, ed. 
MSyil Harawl, Tehran A.H.S. X34»/i970-i. 34)- 

One of the most important periods in mediaeval 
Persia in the construction of dams appears to have 
been the Ilkhan period, when, in the late 7th/i3th 
century and early 8tb/i4th centuries, several dams 
were constructed. The great achievement of this pe¬ 
riod was the construction of n number of arch dams. 
One at Kibar (Kivar), some 15 miles south of Kumm, 
is the oldest surviving example of this type of struc¬ 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about ballway down to a deep gully, the dam 
is 85 ft. high and t8o ft. long at the crest, the thick¬ 
ness of which is between t5 and «6‘/,ft. Tho air- 
face, the radius of curvature of which is 125 ft., 
is vertical except near the face where there is a 
slight slope in the downstream direction. The dam 
has a core of rubble masonry set in mortar (siriidj) 
made from lime crushed with the ash of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
strong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal for 
dams. The dam has a vertical series of openings on 
the water-face connected by shafts and galleries to 
provide passage for tile water through the dam walls 
(though their precise function is uncertain). Two 
other arch dams, probably also belonging to the 
Iikhan period are situated near Tabus, the Shah 
'AbbSsi, east-north-cast of Takas, so called because 
it was repaired in tbe $afawid period, presumably 
by §hah 'AbbJs I or Shah 'Abbis II, and the Kurlt 
dam, to the south of Tabas. The latter is remarkable 
for its height of some 120 ft. (H. Goblot, Du nouveau 
sur Us barrages Iranians de Pdpoque mongole, in Arts 
el Manufactures, no. 239 [April 1973], 15-20; idem, 
Ktbar en Iran sans doule le plus ancien des barrages- 
voiles, in Scicucc-Progris, no. 3358 (February 1965); 
idem, Sur quelques barrages anciens el la genese des 
barrages-voiles, in Revue i’Histoire des Sciences, 
cahier no. 6; Smith, op. eit., 65-8). Another dam, 
a large gravity dam at Savva, was also built in the 
Ilj&Sn period. Harud Allah Mustawfl states that it 
was constructed on the orders of Sjjams al-DIn 
Muhammad Sahib-Diwan [see biuwaynI, ta*MS al- 
DlN MUHAMMAD] INushat al-hulub, 22l). It Was 
situated in a valley south-east of Siwa and east 
of the point where the KarS’jv (GSvmiha) joins 
two streams from SSwa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone rock at the side of the valley 
was sound (as far as is known), the base of the dam 
was built on river alluvium consisting of sands and 
gravel, which go down 90 ft, before bed-rock is 
reached. Consequently, as soon as the reservoir began 
to fill, the pressure above tbe foundations drove the 
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water through the alluvium and the water established 
a permanent outlet (or itself. The dam was aban¬ 
doned, but the structure survived (Smith, »p. oil., 
64-3). It is not without interest that a number of 

the'same time in Yiiunan by Sa<Id Adjall, who 
apparently became governor of Yilnnan in A.D. 1374 
(J. Needham, Same/ and civilisation in China, iv/3, 
Cambridge 1971, *97). 

The dating of the gravity dams at Kuhrfld and 
Kamjar near Klshan and at FarTmSn and Turuls in 
Miurasan is uncertain. The l<uhrOd dam is attributed 
to Shah ‘Abbas and the isampar dam to Qial.il al-Dfn 
b. Muhammad j«i«iraim-yiah (‘Abd al-Rahmin I 
parribl, TSrikh-i Kdgdn, ed. Irasli Al^Mr, Tehran ] 
A.H.S. 1335/195®, 8. 40-1, 43, 43). The Gulistin dam 
in Khurisin was made by the TimOrid Abd Sa'icI 
MIrzS (855-73/H53-67I (Asndi wt mukdlaidl-i 
tariMyi Iran as Timur lAShdh Ismd'll, ed. ‘Abd al- | 
Husayn Nawa^t, Tehran A.H.S. 1341/1963, 313). 
The Salimi Dam in Khurisin was constructed by 
GhivSth al-Dfn Kurt (706-55/1306-14) (N. M. Cle¬ 
venger, Dams in ffordsdn, some preliminary obs/na- 
<•»«, in Fus' ond West, N.S., xix [1969], 393). These j 

were heavily silted up. 

Under the Safawids, there was renewed activity 
in dam-building and other constructions for irriga¬ 
tion. Shah Tahir,isp (930-84/1514-76) attempted to 
divert the water of the Kirun into the Zhyanda Rud 
by a connecting tunnel through the mountain ridge 
which separates them. The work was abandoned 
owing, it was said, to the foul atmosphere ol the 
workings. Shih ‘Abbas I (996-1038/1587-1619) 
revived tire project, but abandoned the idea of a 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported I 
that at times he employed 100,000 men on this 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught. Shih | 
‘Abbis If (1051-77/1641-67) made another attempt, 
in which he was advised by a French engineer named 
Genest. A dam. 300 ft. long and about loo It. high 
was built across the K3run to divert the water I 
of the river while the channel was cat. Smith thinks 
that Genest may have had in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the river and that he may have | 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavation through [ 
the mountains by raising the level of the river. Tho i 
scheme, however, was also abandoned after 100 ft. 
of the connecting channel between the two rivers had 
been cut. The idea was revived during the reign of 
Rid* Shah Pahfawl. Work was begun on the cutting of 
a tunnel connecting the Iwo rivers. Known as tho 1 
KQhrang tunnel, it svas finished in 1953 (Smith, op. 
til-, 73-3) The increase in the flow of water in the 
Ziyanda RCd which resulted has enabled more land 
to be cultivated in the districts through which the 
river flows. Shah ‘Abbas n also built, on the foun¬ 
dations of an earlier weir, the Kh»5dju Bridge over 
the ZAyanda Rud in Isfahan. It is a combination 
uf u weir with sluice gates and flood niches above 
these, with a permanent roadway on the top (Wulff, 
of. oil., 348; Smith, op. oil., 73-4). 

(ii) Wolls and lifting tDvites. A variety of lifting 
devices operated by men and animals to raise water 
from rivers, streams and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in Khuzistun, the Persian , 
Gulf littoral, Fdrs, in the neighbourhood of Isfahan, 

ol Lake Urumlyya (RidThyvahThcy arc stBU^d’ I 
but have been largely superseded by power-operated 
wells. Man-operated wells consist of a windlass set I 


over the wolf with a large leather bag attached to 
it. Those operated by draught animals are worked by 
one or more draught a n i m als such as oxen, mules and, 
less frequently, buffaloes, each draught animal having 

these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is the same. Their operation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A wooden wheel 

heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulleys are nm on axles at* 
tached to the scalfold, over which a main and an 
auxiliary rope run into the well; the wheel end of the 
main rope is attached to a hook and a ring carrying 
a wooden cross Irom which a large leather bag is 
suspeaded. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 

motion by walking tip and down a runway beginning 
at the well-head and descending at an angle of about 
30 degrees. By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. When it is full, it is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front of the well into a trough 
which carries the water into the irrigation channel. 
In some wells, a big wooden horizontal cog-wheel, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket- 
carrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking round and round 
a circular runway made about the well (see further 
Wulff, op. oil., 356-8, and Lambton, Landlord and 
ptasanl, 337-8 j and also C. Cahen, Lt service de rirri¬ 
gation en Irag au d/bul du XI' tilde, in BEO, xiii 
[1949-50J, 118-19). Curton describes how water 
was lifted for irrigation from the Karun above AhwAz, 
where the river was confined within banks from so to 
30 It. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drawn up by means of leather skins 
and a pulley worked by oxen pacing up and down an 
inclined plane on the top of the bank (op. oil., ii, 
35®‘7)- 

(iii) Cisterns, 1rater tanks and ponds. These are to 
be found in regions in which water supplies are scarce 
and are especially common In districts on the edge 
of the central desert, though they are also to be 
found elsewhere, notably in FiminSt. They are sup¬ 
plied by water from ganits, underground springs or 
rain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable size. ‘Abd al- 
Rabim Porribl states that almost all the villages 
and hamlets in KAgjjin had small cisterns (ist/tkhr ); 
that of Niyisnr was roo dhar’ by 50 Mar’ and 3/3 ifsar’ 
deep. He describes the purpose of an islahhr as 
follows: "In some hamlets (maxdri') tho water 
is less than [the amount required for] a plot of land 
(fairrfd) for the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. As a result, it 
takes a long lime for the plot to be inundated, be¬ 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as it enters the land it sinks in and the plot will not 
be inundated. Accordingly, water is held back In a 
cistern (is/ni/p). When the latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed for the land is let into 
the irrigation channel until tho desired result is 
achieved. Or it may be that the water of a hamlet 
is sufficient for the first rotation period but it is 
desired to lead the water to a piece of land (dafkl\ 
or fields (molars’! which are distant, and so hall 
or more of the water will be lost in the channel be- 

inundated (unless a greater head ol water is first 
held back in a cistern). Or it may be that a village 



has [sufficient water] in the first rotation period for 
three or four pieces of land, and it wishes to divide 
the water into three or four irrigation channels, 

therefore necessary, so that the requisite amount can 
be let into each irrigation channel, or so that water 
from two or three sources can be let into different 
channels and then divided [saridia-paymd’t natna- 
yand)" (Tdrikh-i Kdshdn, 66*7). H.tml Allih Mustinv- 
fl describes how small catchpools were made on tho 

water which was used for grain cultivation (Nuehai 
al-pulub, 143-4). 

Irrigation practices and water disttibu- 

range irom heavy perennial irrigation, land watered 
less heavily through the year or parts of the year, to 
land watered once or twice a season through the 
capture of flash floods or water stored in a cistern. 
The usual method o( Irrigation is by inundation: 

case of rivers, the water is diverted into canals and 
sub-canals and cross-canals, whence it is led into 
the fields to be irrigated. The division is made 
according to established rights of priority, usually 
(but not always) starting upstream and ending down¬ 
stream. The water of other sources, if it Is prolific, 
is also divided into various channels and led to 
different users simultaneously. The division ol the 

of mechanical devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inlets of a fixed site or by the allocation of 
fixed periods of time. Where water is divided by a 
weir between a number of villages or users, the size 
of the orifices at the rim of the weir varies according 
to the share of the water permanently allocated to 
the different users. Wafer is led into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks of the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropriate 
length of time. 

The rotation period of the water ( dawr-i db ) 
normally begins in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and Is fixed at so-and-so many 
days. Within that period, so many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or minutes, are allocated to tho differ¬ 
ent districts, villages, fields, or plots of land watered 
by the source in question. A common way of meas¬ 
uring the unit of lime is by a kind of bour-glass, the 
time-unit being the time it takes for a small copper 
bowl with a hole at the bottom to fill and sink in 
another large basin (see furtbet al-MSwardi, Les 
SIMMs gouvenicmetitauz, tr. E. Fagnan, Algiers 191 8. 
389-90: E. Stack, Six months in Persia, London 1882, 
ii, 264 ff.; Lambton, Landlord and peasant , 212-13, 
218-20, 408; Wulif, op. bit., 254-6; parrSbl, op. cit., 
53-4; B. Montaxami, Irrigation in Iran: itenunts 
pour une approach maUrialiste, in Zaman. i [1979], 
38 ff.). Stack mentions that in some of the villages 
of Firaydan, the water distribution was regulated 
in tho daytime by the length of a man’s shadow and 
at night by the stars (op, tit., ii, 269). 

Since the water of rivers fa subject to diminution 
at certain seasons of the year, and in both rivers 
and handle may be reduced in a series of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the division and alloca¬ 
tion of the water in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
In the cose ol panils, the rotation period may be 
lengthened in periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water per share reduced. In general, the 

the distribution of water; and the greater the frag¬ 
mentation of the ownership of the water, the more 


meticulous and elaborate the organisation of its 
distribution. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
S&arl'a is concerned, water laws belong to mu'dmalat 
as opposed to 'ibddal and are based on 'tuj or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
practice, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their immediate successors and, 
in the case ol the g^Fa, of the imams. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those ot other 
regions into which the Muslims later penetrated. 
They do not, therefore, present a coherent and uni¬ 
series of unrelated decisions, sometimes in conflict 
with each other. In general terms, irrigation was 
governed in theory by the shait’a, but in practice 

was extremely varied. In the law books, there are 
references to irrigation in the books on uthdt, ‘ushr, 
khums and kharigf, ijtyd* al-maudt (the revivification 
of dead lands), harim ("borders"), mushtarahal (things 
held in common), bay * (sale), makasib ("earnings”), 
ghasb (usurpation), mutdra'a [j.v.j (crop-sharing 
agreements) and musdkdt [y.c.j (agreements for the 
sharing of fruit and other trees). The general prin¬ 
ciples concerning water laws are accepted by both 
Sunnis and Shi'is, but there are differences in matters 
of detail betweeu them and between the different 
law schools which, in view of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(i) The right of thirst tskafa). By virtue ot the 
haiUh which states that Muslims are partners in 
water, fire, and grass, the use of water fa considered 
as common Imubdb) to all men, but it may be appro¬ 
priated by "occupation" (ibrdzi, e.g. by collecting 
rain water in a vessel placed outdoors to that end. It 
cannot, however, be "occupied" until It has ceased 
to run, i.e. until it is placed in a vessel or water¬ 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mohammedan theories 
oj finance, Lahore 1961, 515. See also Zayn al-Dln 
b, 'AH al-'Amill al-Shahfd al-Tjjlni, Kawdal at- 
bahtyya fi shorh fum'af al-Dimashkiyya. lith. taysl 
1854-5, 267). Water in rivers, bdndt s, wells and basins 
which are not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be mubdfi, even if the rivers, (bainfls, wells and 
basins should be private property. Everyone fa 

himself and for his animals, provided that the animals 
do not exhaust the whole supply. The sale of the 
water of privately-owned rivers, handle, wells and 
basins (for drinking purposes) is permitted by some 
jurists, though all appear to consider it better to 
give such water than to sell It (Aghnides, op. cil., 
516, and see also Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-TQsI, at- 
Sihdya fi '1-fitfh ma'l-fatdmi, ed. Sayyid Muhammad 
Bakir SabzawSri, Tehran r 333-4x/x954-6, 2 vols., ii, 
282). The right of all men to use water is confined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
for irrigation. 

(ii) The right to use irrigation looter. According to 
the Sunni fubahd'. the water ot the great rivers be¬ 
longs to the Muslims in common (Abu Yusuf, La litire 
it Vimpit fonder, tr. E. Fagnan, Paris 19x1, 148) 
and according to the SJ3l*l fuhahd', to the imam. 
Their water may be used by anyone for irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm the 
community, and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivets by means of a canal, unless such diversion 
is prejudicial to interests already acquired. In the 

cient to irrigate the land along its banks without 
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•jiusdkdt varied according to local custom. The digging 1 
of new wells and canals was normally done at the | 
expense of the landowner. These agreements might be ' 
written agreements, but were probably often oral 
agreements based on local custom. They might bo for 
one or more years. In some quarters there appear to 
have been a prejudice against long-term agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-DIn Muhammad b. Nijirn (d. 732/ 
>33*-*). who constituted much property—shares in 
*0110(5, real estate and landed estates—into megi/ in 
Yard, laid down that no mutdra'a or musdkdi should 
be concluded for more than one year IDidmi' al- 
kkayrdt, 174). A similar stipulation is made in the 
cak/iyya ot the Shaykh al-IslAin Chiyjdi al-DIn 
Muhammad Kadjadjl, dated 782/1360-1 f I >'.1 hjiyya - 
yi KadiaHi, in FIZ. xxi [1354/1976), 8). 

Taxation. It is difficult to lay down the connec¬ 
tion between the provision of irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably in 

with its water), though in the case ot land watered 
by the great rivers and some of the lesser rivets, 
water dues were paid to the state. Apart from the 
source from which it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into 'u^r water and HariJx water, ac¬ 
cording to whether it is found in 'uj/p or kbarddi 
land. There is, however, son* difference of opinion 
among the jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implications of its status for 
tax purposes (sec further al-M&wardl, 282-3; Aghni- 
des. 359,366-7). Land reclaimed with 'ufhr water paid 
Si $hr and with knarddj water, ktxarddi (sec above, 
s.v, Dead lands). When in the course of time the 
distinction between Si dir land and Mljarddi land be¬ 
came blurred, Ihe distinction between Sr sir water and 
fharldi water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial In assessing the tax-bearing capac¬ 
ity of the land was not the hypothetical status of 
the water, but the method by which It was irrigated 
(cf. al-M4wardi, 315 ff.)- Crops irrigated by water 
carried on the back ot a beast or raised by a lilting 
device paid half-Sijftr, while lands watered by river, 
spring or Janet water or rain paid full Srjhr (Abu 
YQsuf, 82-3, al-Mubaklfik, Muhatasar al-nd/i', 71), 

In the later centuries, when tax was often assessed on 

permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
those on irrigation, before the kkaradj of the govern¬ 
ment was reckoned. In some districts, notably Yard, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
separate hands, the revenue assessment was based on 
a calculation of Ihe water supply only. Iu its simplest 
form, a certain rate was imposed per unit of water 
WJ, (ajjf, iiur'a sab il, sariiia). The rate varied from 
village to village; reassessments were seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 

districts in southern Persia in the 29th century paid 
a wheel tax (sar larhhi) (Stack, op. eit., ii, 259). 

In the case of the reclamation of dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water supply 
are from time to time recorded. The Ilkhanid (ihaian 

Khan (694-703/1295-1304)1 who attempted to bring 
about & revival oi agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required on irrigation works, and gave them tax 
concessions for three years (see Landlord and peasant, 
9>). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it is closely associaied with t iir*r and 
kharadj, which are among the gvgiij Allah, generally 


speaking came within the purview of the religious 
officials. The regulation of the water of the Hart 
RAd in the 8th/i4th century is said to have been 
carried out by the Shaykh al-lslam Nizam al-Din 
'Abd al-Rahim Kh w afi. and that of the Z&yanda 
Rad in the Ilth/l7th century is attributed to Shaykh 
Baha’i (Baha’ al-DIn Muhammad al-'Aimll) (see 
below). So far, however, as the religious officials 
gave decisions and issued fatnds tor the settlement 
of disputes over water (which were oi frequent 
occurrence), they relied tor the execution of these, 
as they did in decisions over other matters, on the 
officials oi the government. Thus when 'Abd Allah b. 
Tihir (213-30/828-44) found that there was no body 
of laws on Jambs, be assembled the Jukaha’ ot Khu- 
rSsan and 'Irak (not the Summal-i Hirf) to write a 
book on laws governing kandts [see $anAt). Similarly, 
from a letter preserved in the 'Afabat al-kataba, prob¬ 
ably written just before or just after the fall of 
Sanfljar in 552/1157. it would appear that the assess¬ 
ment of water rates {kanun-i ab) was the concern of 
I the officials of the religious institution in the person 
of the local judge (JdJim) (Muntadjab al-Din Bad!' 
al-Katib fljuwaynl, 'Afabat al-kataba, cd. Muhammad 
Katwini and 'Abbas ikbal, Tehran 2329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord and peasant, 74). An undated letter 
in the Dastir at-hitib ot Muhammad b. Hindushah 
NakbsJiawinl, which is dedicated to Sul[2n Uways b. 
ShaykJ] Hasan-i Buaurg (757-77/1356-74). mentions 
the Jaiatis ot tho 'ulema’ concerning the destruction 
of a dam on the MihrSn Rud at Tabriz. This bad 
been built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in the river-bed becoming 
silted up so that flooding took place in Tabrl2. 

J The answer to the letter states "Let action be taken 
I in accordance wilh ihe /atmts of fhe imams of religion 
j and let these not bo transgressed or altered" (ed. 
A A. Alizade, i/2, Moscow 197:, 482-3). Whether 
the letter actually existed or was composed by 
Muhammad b. Hindujhah, it can be taken as a 
typical example of contemporary practice (as it 
should be rather than as it was). In some cases, 
royal /armdns were issued lor the settlement oi water 
disputes—and not nocessarily always those of a 
major nature. A short Jarman, dated Dhu ’lKa'da 
95*/Jan.-Feb. 1546 issued by gjjah Jahmasp, 

j regulates a dispute over water rights between 
I KharSnik and Sul|lu6b4d, two villages in AdJiar- 
1 baydjin, It orders the peasants and crop-sharcrs 
of Kharinilc to acl towards the peasants of SultSnS- 
bSd iu accordance with the starpndmaia concerning 
their water rights as fixed by Qlalftl al-Dtn Ma'sttm 
Beg Safawl, the mutauallt ot the holy shrine (? of 
Ardabll) (B. G. Martin, Ssurn $afawid documents 
Jrom Aiarbayjan, in S. M. Stem, cd., Doctnnertts from 
Islamic chanceries, Oxford 1965, 185 ff.). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both of the 
villages may have been wag/, since Mb's urn Beg, 
tlie mtdavalli, had been called in to regulate their 
shares, and if they were Jafawid aickdf, this would 
explain why a royal Jarman was issued to decide a 
dispulo between two small and unimportant villages. 
In the case oi the great rivers, the decision oi water 
disputes was in the hands ol mtrdb, who was au 
official oi ihe state and those of the 'uwimdf-i 'urf 
(see below). 

The upkeep oi rivers. The mirdb. The respon¬ 
sibility for the upkeep of the great rivers was vested 
in the imam. Cleaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the imam and paid for by 
the public treasury. II there were 110 funds available 
for such work, be could compel the Muslims to give 
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their services lor the purpose. The cleaning and repair 
ol canals from the great rivers leading water to 
individual villages was the responsibility o( the 

the necessary work, they could be compelled to 
undertake it, since neglect of their duty might result 
in injury to the community and might diminish 
the supply ol water to those who had a right to it 
(AbQ Yusul, 144. <48; see also N. B. E. Bailie, 
The land lax of India, according to the Moohummudan 
law, translated from the Futawa Alumgeeree , London 
>873. 49-5®)' I® the provinces, responsibility for 
the control ol the waters ol the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to the provincial governor. With 
the fragmentation ol the caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, this responsibility passed to those 
who held power locally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information concerning 
water control and irrigation is patchy. It was pre¬ 
sumably the theory that the imdm had the right 
to compel the Muslims to give their services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction lo the practice of levying corvles for irri¬ 
gation works, either of a seasonal nature, as in Sistan 
(though it would appear that In the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the kharudi lor irrigation 
works, see Tirlkh-i Siskin. ed. Malik al-Shu'ara* 
Bali&r, Tehran A.H.S, 1314/1933*6, 30-1), or of an 
occasional lulure. Thus when ‘Izz al-DIn Mukaddam 
made plans to restore prosperity in Hardt in 653/ 
1237-8 after the depredations of the Mongols, he held 
a meeting in the Friday mosque and assembled the 
men of Hank to work in corvdes (busbar | on the 
irrigation channels which had silted up (Isfizhrl, 
liawjat al-4iantUU, ed. Muhammad Karim Imam, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-1, il, xio-n;cf. also Sayf b. 
Muhammad b. Ya'gab al-Harawi, Tdrihli-immn- 
yi Hardt, Calcutta 1944, lit). Some centuries later, 
Fatjl Allah b. Ruibihan Khundil (d. 957/1511), 

gation works came under the heading of nmiahh at- 

kkaradi revenue, nevertheless sought 10 legitimise 
the raising of special taxes (iiaied’ih) for such ex¬ 
penditure. He writes, "What is taken in Kh*3razm 
from the generality of men for the repair of dams 
on the Oxus or for the building of walls round the 
kingdom or other such matters of public interest 
is a debt which must be paid and a claim which is 
rightly due, and refusal to pay is not permissible; 
such taxes are not unjust" (SUM* al-muliik, B.L. 
ms. Or. 253 [microfilm copy), 119). 


There are from time to time references to special 
departments in charge of irrigation, but, on tho 
whole, it would seem that their existence was the 
exception rather than tho rule. In western Persia, 
there appears to have been a dlwan-i ib in tho 4th/ 
10th century at the time of the rise of the B&yids. 
The Tarikh-t Kuram stales that when the Glldnls and 
Daylamls conquered Kumin they abolished tho 
divau-iab (Hasan b. Muhammad I). Hasanal- Kumnu, 
tr. into Persian by Hasan b. 'All b. Hasan b. ‘Abd 
ol-Mallk, ed. fijolul al-DIn Jihrinl. Tehran A.H.S. 
13I3/i934i 53). The only Bfiyid who appears to 
have beon concerned to foster agricultural prosperity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep of 
irrigation works was ‘Adud al-Dawla (d. 372/982), 
the builder of the Baud-i Amir. Ibir Miskawayh 
states that he cleaned canals which were silted up, 
built mills on ihern, and mended dams (Taditinb 
al-umam, ed. L. Caetani, Leiden i909-r7. vi, 509 ff.). 


provinces an extensive water administration for 
the MurghJb River, which was under the jurisdiction 
of the rulers of Ghardiistan. A specially appointed 
amir was in charge of the upkeep of dykes on the 
river and the regulation of the water supply. He 
had 10,000 workmen and horse guards under him. Al- 
Istakhrl states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the wdti (Masdtik al-tnamaUk, 261-1; Le Strange, 
Lands , 397-8). Under Ya'kdbb. Layrh in Sistan, there 
appears to have been a 1 nlrdb, who was a government 
official. Cases against him, in the event of his abusing 
his power, were heard in the diwan-i mapUitn (Tarikh- 
i Sistan, 266). Under later dynasties, such as the 
SalcjjOks, Kh w arazm-Sji&hs, Ilfchins and Tlmurids, 
control was, no doubt, exercised over the great rivers 
by the government, though the sources contain very 
little information on this subject (see Madimu'a-y, 
munska'dl-i c ahd-i Saldi&hiydn u/a Kh*deasmshdhi vdr 1 
aa aad’il-i 'ahi-i Mu/hut, ms., photo-copy in the 
National Library, Tehran, 8ob-8rb for a diploma 
from II Arslan for the mlr&b of Bukhara, and see 
I H. Horst, Die Staatsvcrvraltung ties GrosssflZtiqen 
! und ffbrasm-Sdhs, Wiesbaden r964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by individual 

Information on the division of the Marl RUd in 
the rotb/i6th century is contained In an essay written 
by Kisim b. Yfisuf al-Harawl, who wrote the frjidd 
al-xirh'a in 921/1315-16. He mentions In this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
SJiavfch nl-lsIAm NisJm al-DIn 'Abd al-Rablm 
Jib-Atl. who had been entrusted with this matter 
alter complaints ol alleged inequalities and illicit 
diversions of the water were made to Mu'irz al-DIn 
Husayn b. C.hivAtli al-DIn Muhammad Kart (d. 771/ 
1369). the local ruler of Har.1t ( Risala-yi turih-i 
tisinaM ib; hulk, ed. Miyil Harawl. Tehran A.H.S. 
• 347/1968-9, 11 ff.). This division was apparently 

ol the Tlmflrid Abu Said HlrSh and it seems that 
it is this revision which was followed by the mirabs 
when Rasim b. Yusuf was writing and which he 
describes in his essay (ibid., 15). He gives the regula¬ 
tion of the water in each bulik or district, and tho 
water rights of the villages and gardens watered by 
the canals of the bulik and the dues of the »ii rob. 
He also records the number of men (nafar) to be 
provided by each bulik, presumably for work on the 
upkeep of the canals. 

Thanks to two late ijafawid administrative hand¬ 
books and a tirnar on the regulation of the water of 
the ZSyanda ROd, attributed to Shaykh Baha’i 
iBaba’ al-DIn Muhammad al-'Amili), who died in 
toyt/tbaa, we know something of the irrigation 
system of the Zdyanda Rud and the work of the 
mlrab in $afawid and post-Safawid times. As in tbc 
case of other rivers, the division is based on ancient 
custom. Traditionally, the water of the Zayanda ROd 
is supposed to have been regulated by Ardashir b. 
Bibak and there were also, no doubt, various later 
divisioos (cf. Husayn b. Muhammad b. Abi ’l-RkJS 
Awl, Tardimna-yi Mahcsin Ifjahdn, ed. 'Abbus 
lkbil, Tehran A.H.S. 1318/1949-50, 48). Sliaylih 
Baha’i’s tirndr mentions an earlier allocution of 
the water. The tirndr was in force until 1936, though 
it is doubtful whether it was in uninterrupted opera¬ 
tion from Salawid times onwards. Under the lilmdr, 
the water was allocated to the hufiUs or districts 
watered by the river according to a fixed rotation, 
which varied at different periods of the year, having 
regard to the cropping needs of each bulik. Within the 
buluks, the water was led olf in canals to the villages 



and lands in the bulik, each portion of the village 
lands having the right to the water for a fixed period 
of time (Lambton, The regulation of the trouts of Hu 
Zdyanda, Rad. in BSOS. ix [r939l.66j.73l within the 
rotation period. The mirdb in charge of the water was 
an important official, ranking among the higher offi¬ 
cials of thebureaucracy and the court.That he enjoyed 
such preeminence was due in part to the fact that 
Isfahan was the capital of the empire and the land 
watered by the Zdyanda ROd, or most of it, came 
under the khdssa administration, which was in charge 
of the nmhdll, those districts round Iffah&n which 
were directly administered by the central government 
and in which were to be lound also land and water 

or which were the private property (kkdlifa) of the 
shah. The duty of this mirab was to order the peas¬ 
ants, on the eve of Uie Naw Riz, to clean the nddls 
(as the major canals in Isfahan were called), lesser 
canals ( anhar ) and channels (diadduil) which be¬ 
longed to them, according to established custom. He 
was to sec that the water of the ZSyanda Rod readied 
ail the districts round Isfahan which had a water 
right (Mi aba.) in turn and according to the share 
customarily allocated to them from ancient times. 
The appointment and dismissal of those in charge of 
the rruldls (mddlsdldrs) was his responsibility. He 

claims concerning the water of the river, though cer¬ 
tain disputes of a general nature affecting all the 

the royal order, to the wrtsit of the supreme din <in ; 

Isfahan would go with the mirab and the r osir of 
the supreme diudn to the districts, examine the mddls, 
canals, channels and runnels and decide the (taii dba 
oi each district on the basis of the divan registers 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
custom and the practice of former years. In accord¬ 
ance wiih this practice, many orders and decrees 
(arkim wa «i*fn) had apparently been issued and 
had become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues (rueim) which the mihrab received 
in each district on account of the first water given to 
wheat (khdk ab) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe [din db), a small amount (iadri) 
was allocated to him by the khdssa administration 
(satidfi khdjfa-i fharlfa) in cash and kind, which 
he received annually (Muhammad Tal$! Danish- 
pa2hCh, Dastir al-mulilk-i Mind Raff’d tea Taikkirat 
al-muluk-i Mind Saml’d, in Tehran University, 
Rev. Foe. des letlres it sciences humaines, xvi/g [A.H.S. 
1348/1969], 431-3: see also Tadhkirat al-mtdit, 
facs. text, tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, London, 
Leiden 1913, Sia-b). The accounts ot European 

the mirab to have been an Important official. Taver¬ 
nier states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court and much sought after, and he who 
obtained it was obliged lo give largo presents (Voyages 
en Perse, Paris 1970, 67. 336). Chardin writes that 
his emohunenis amount to 4,000 limans per annum 
(Voyages, iv, too). Mini Busayn Khan b. Muhammad 
Ibrdhlm TabwIldSr, writing in 1877, states that the 
office of ml'db and that of bailiff (mubdshir) of 
the royal jawtdfs (kanarrdt-i khdlisa ) existed, but 
that "at the present time there is no-one (holding 
these offices). Authority lies with the officials of 
the bulukdt (i.e. the districts watered by the river) 
and it is not necessary for there to be someone hold¬ 
ing these offices as a special charge" (QiugirdfiyU-yi 
Jsfakin, ed. Manoochihr Sotoodeh, Tehran, A.H.S. 
r 340,'1963-4,128). 


The mirab in other large cities was also often a 
person of considerable local importance and in¬ 
fluence. In Shfrdz in the isth/iSth and I3ih/i9th 
centuries, there was a hereditary tendency in the 
office (as there was in many other local offices), 
the office of mirab of Shiraz having been held for 
many generations in the same family (Fasi’l, Firs- 
ndnta-yi r'/ayiri, lith., 1313/1895-6, 2 vols in one, 
ii, 74-5)- 

Apart from the great rivers, water management 
was carried out by small-scale local efforts. In the 
case oi the lesser rivers, kandu and springs, the ad¬ 
ministration and control of the water was normally 
in the hands ot the users. They might or might not 

whose duly was to supervise the allocation ol the 
water to the users served by the individual canals. 
In some districts, a mirdb was appointed only when 
water was abnormally scarce. He ar.d his assistants 
were paid by dues collected locally or sometimes 
by a share of the crop (see further Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant, 222 II.), In arbdbl districts 
(districts in which large landowners predominated) 
the mirdb was commonly the servant of the tsrbab. 

Modern developments. Land and water were 
sensitive issues, and under Rida Sh.ih Pahiawf 
fundamental changes were not, on the whole, In¬ 
troduced. The administration of rivers and the 
collection of water dues, the basis and rate oi which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart¬ 
ment of Irrigation of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The civil code, various parts of which were promul¬ 
gated between 1925 and 1935, is largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon Shl‘i 
law. A number of other laws concerning the use 
of water, some based on sto'i practice and custom, 
others oi a more innovative nature, were passed. 
Provision for the registration of water rights was 
made in 19S9 and, in 1937, the (tdnun-i ’umran of 25 
SbSn 1316 (the law for agricultural development) was 
passed. This defined ’umran as the greatest possible 
agricultural development by means of, inter alia, the 
making and repair of Mats, the reclaiming of waste 
lands, the maintenance of irrigation chanucls and 
| the drainage ot marshes. Although on the statute 
book, this law was never put into operation because 
of the opposition some of Us provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lambton, op. cit., 
192-3). The law ot 29 UrdI Dilii Jit 1323 (1943) author¬ 
ised the establishment of an irrigation institute 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and contained provisions for a widespread control of 
Irrigation by the stale. These were put into opera¬ 
tion somewhat erratically. A number of dams and 
barrages were planned, and some constructed by the 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
SimnSn, KawAnsar, Shabinkara, AhQ Da Jit and 
Bamldiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
hydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
the efficient management of water by the state, was 
undertaken (see Lambton, op. cit., 187, 192-3, >96 ff-, 
225-6). There was also some forcible diversion oi 
water to Tehran from neighbouring villages by Ridl 
Shah ('Abd Allah MusUtwfl, Sharh-i lindagi yi man, 
Tehran A.H.S. >324-3/1943-6. 3 vob., Hi. 328 ff.). 
After the Second World War, there was heavy 
investment by the governmeni in irrigation under 
the various development plans, especially dams, 
mainly for energy but also for irrigation, among 
them the Dfe dam (the Rida bflah Kabir dam), the 
Safld Rad dam (the Muhammad Rida Shah dam) 
and the Karajj dam (see further H. Bobek, Unter- 
entwiektlteu Landes alter Kultur, Frankturtam Main- 
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were iraJ/J and states that according to the condi¬ 
tions laid down by their founders (wdkifan), their 
water was to be used for drinking purposes and for 
kammdms and was not to be let into gardens or 
cultivated land (TVMjj-i gustda, ed. ‘Abd ai-Busayn 
NawS’I, Tehran, A.H.S. 1339/1960, 781). In some 
places, notably Yard, kandts flow through the 
houses and the householders have the right to use 
the wator for drinking purposes. N 5 jir-i Khusraw 

had a kandt running through them [Sefer Namch. Re¬ 
lation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau, ed. and tr. 
C. Schcfer. Paris i88x, Persian text 81; Gaube, op. 
c it., 44). This was also Ihc case in Shush tar ('Abd 
Allih b. Nflr al-Dln al-ShasbtarL ed. Khan Bahadur 
Mawiabakhsh, Tadkhira-yi Shdsktar, Tehran repr. 

The provision of drinking water was considered a 
meritorious action. Many individuals made Jaruils and 
constituted them into awkdf for the drinking water 
of a town or one of its quarters. For example, a 
seakfiyya, dated 941/1534, constitutes part of the I 
water of the river of AstarabSd into a waft/.The found- ' 
er {wiki/) laid down that the water, when it reached 
the town, should be let into the houses and cisterns 
(kawdhd) and kammdms and that as soon as one place 
had taken water, the remainder should be let into the 
neat place, and that in times when water was scarce, 
no one should use more than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not be cul- | 
tivated with the water of the wakf, which was to I 
flow into the town (Askwdbdd-ndma, ed. Masib 1 
PhablhL publications of Farhang-i Irdniamtn, 
no. 12 [1348/1969], 269). Many ub-anbdn were also | 
constituted into trait/ by those who built them. 1 
There are also many drinking fountains isakki-khdna) ' 
in the bazaars and streets of the towns similarly | 
constituted into task/ (cl. ‘Abd al-Husayn Sipinti. 
Tdrlkhia-yi awkdf-i Isfahan. A.H.S. 1346/1967. 360!. 1 

A shortage of drinking water in many villages ' 
and towns, especially in southern Persia, was a com- 1 
mon occurrence (cf. Gaube, op. cit., 54,80). Bihbilmn, 
for example, appears to have been short of water 
in the middle of the 17th century, the people relying 
on rain-water for two months in winter and spring 
(ibid., 100). In Dihdasht, snow was brought from 
nearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
supply (16id., 105). In modem times, with the in¬ 
crease in urbanisation, water shortages have been a ' 
serious problem in many towns. In the middle of the | 
19th century, Hadjdji Mina AkasI, Muhammad j 

possibility of sinking wells with a view to assuring 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by kandts, but nothing came of this 
(Great Britain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115. 
Shell to Aberdeen, no. 106, Tehran, 20 September 
2845). In recent years, the water supply of Tehran 
lias been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on rivers flowing from the mountains j 
to the north of the citv (see further, l’lanhol, op. cit., 
452 H). 

Drinking water in the towns came under the 
general supervision of the muptasib. If water conduits 

them, or, if there was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if the 
source of drinking water was fouled, he could order 
them 10 rectify the matter (al-Mawardi, op. cit., 
524; R. Levy, The social structure 0/Islam, Cambridge 
1957, 337). In modern limes, the regulation of die 
water supply of the towns has been tinder the munici¬ 


palities, and in recent years there has been canalisa¬ 
tion in most of the towns. 
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sequence or direction oi water-use without the con¬ 
sent of the other partners. When si von. such permis¬ 
sion could be revolted at any time. Water was divided 
between the partners according to the site oi their 
respective land holdings. Partners on the upper 
reaches of the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause shortage on the lower reach¬ 
es. If a dam had lo be constructed, water rights 
were distributed starting at the lower reaches 
and working upstream from there. The owner 
of a body of running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through somebody else's land. The owner 
of the land was forbidden to obstruct the flow ol 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry out necessary repair work on his land. 
tlakk-i shurb, the right to make use of water at a 
given interval, could be the subject of inheritance 
or devise, but could uot be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, or given away as eharity. However, in Otto¬ 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
of individuals or of a tmkf foundation, where the 
water might be sold for use in irrigation. What the 
state was concerned about was to prevent specula¬ 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the dc- 

those paying higher prices [Eruntm kanun-ndnusi, 
dated 1540, in Barkan, Kununlar, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic law, the Ottomans continued practices and 
regulations which they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
in areas with water shortages, and rice growing, 
which became a major state enterprise involving 
water use on a large scale. General Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and wafer works was determined 
to a great extent by the Ottoman land tenure system, 
which leit the direct exploitation of agricultural 
land primarily to the re'ayd farming small units. The 
state did not participate directly in large-scale 
water or land reclamation projects or in agricultural 
production, except lor the water supply in the cities 
and for rice growing. Such projects were usually 
initiated and carried out in the form of u«l/ endow¬ 
ments by members of the Ottoman house or of the 
upper echelons of the ruling class. There was no 
government agency responsible for water projects 
or regulations for water use. The construction of 
aqueducts and maintenance of water ways was under 
the supervision of the srr-mibndrjn-i kh&ssa. head 
architect in charge of public works. Under his 
authority, and directly under a nifir or super¬ 
intendent, were the su yotifularl, technicians in 


charge of the maintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul. 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. Here one can see how the Ottomans 
realised large-scale irrigation projects. In rice 

of water courses for constant watering of the rice 
paddies were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or assignment was not so much the land 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
the possession or assignment of the /shark > ark or 
nalir, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
the government to individuals as mulk or Umar [j.e.j. 
Oiten the possession of a A£arlt determined who 
would possess a certain land (cf. Kanunlar, ed. 
Barkan, 12). Since the water was distributed in 
limited quantities, the government strictly regulated 
the amount of rice seod to be planted, and it recorded 
in the survey books the amount for each kharp. 
Many channels for the Irrigation of rice paddies, 
ankdr-i hltilk (Irllik), were named either after the 
person responsible for their opening or alter their 
possessors. Because of the unusually large consump¬ 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extension of rice growing, either by 
establishing direct government control over water¬ 
courses, or by granting possession or proprietorship 
of waste (mawdtl lands, particularly in the flooded 
areas. Official sources conclusively show that rice 
was widely cultivated in the Maritsa, Mesta (Karasu) 
and Vardar valleys in the 9th/ijth century. The 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regions in the Balkans is shown in Table t 
based on the mupdla'a fa.v.j registers from this 
period (see M. Tayyib Gokbilgin, Edirne ve Pafa 
toast, Istanbul 1952, 125-53). 

The principal rice growing areas in Anatolia and 
their respective revenues in 2045/1(36 are shown in 
Table 2 (sec R. Murphey, The functioning of thi Otto¬ 
man army under Murad IV, unpub!, dissertation, 
Univ. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 88o/i475(F. Babingcr, Die A uf- 
zeichnungcn des Geneesen lacapo de Promoniorio-dt 
Campis ..., Munich 1957, 65) estimated at 15.000 
gold ducats the revenues from rice production. 
Idris-i Bidllsl (Haskt bihiskt, the conquest of Filibe, 
Murad I's reign) states that the sultan's share of the 
lice production in the Maritsa valley amounted to <a. 
80,000 gold ducats in the time of Bayezld II. Besides 
those mentioned above, there were other important 
rice-growing areas in the Sakarya river valley and 
Its tributaries in the provinces of KhudSwerdigar, 
Sullan-Onil, Bolu, Ankara and Kiitahya. Archival 


le-year period in Ottoman 


866/14(1-2 885/1480-! 895/1490 903/1497-8 


Maritsa valley and its tributaries (Filibe, Tavuslu, 
Yanbolu, Akia KIzanllk, Burgaz, Coriu, Ergene, etc.) 
The Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Vardar 
(Veria with the Trikkaia plain added by 887/X462) 
district 


1,679,920 2,(30,000 




Menlik and Temir-bisar in the Vardar valley 220,000 

(in 882/1477-8) 

(in 889/1484) 


The village oi Afghani on the Struma riv 




























































duo to the timdr holders. Cotton and other crops were 
also expected to be cultivated on the reclaimed land. 
Apart from the titho to be paid to the timdr holders, 
and the profit accruing to the rt'dya, the promoters 
promised to undertake the expenses of repairing the 
caravan highway passing through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five fountains. 
The sultan gave his approval to this project, subject 
to the willingness of the rc'ayi of the area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

and land reclamation projects in the Ottoman 
empire, always made subject to the approval of 
the sultan, and made conditional on the consent of 
the local population and timdr holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, were al¬ 
most always proposed and realised as icapj endow¬ 
ments. This method was the predominant form of 
land reclamation and irrigation in the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
took a direct part in organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period ol the rise ol the a'yan 
and the local dynasties in the 18th century. Under 
the Impact of European commercial expansion 
during the period, they made efforts lo put into 
cultivation previously unused swampy lands. It 
was during the TanflmSI [g.u.'j period that, under 
the influence of current ideas from Europe, the 
state became systematically interested in land 

A Council lor Agricultural and Industrial Allaire, 
the Zir&'at wa SaniV Mcdjlisi, had already been 
created in 1234/1838. In a questionnaire distributed 
in 1239/1843, the state attempted to find out the 
amount ol land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
aud European experts were sent to the Dobrudja. 
Cyprus, and other parts ol the empire, and reports 
were submitted with suggestions for the improvement 
of agriculture. The increased European demand for 
cotton from the Levant during the American Civil 

broad measures to increase cotton production in the 
water} - plains in Cilicia, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma¬ 
cedonia. This development caused shrinkage in rice 
cultivation in these areas. Apart from the extensive 
irrigation works in the Konya plain which were 
open for use in 1331/1913, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation project was accomplished by the state 
until the Republican period. As late as 1943, the 
area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
20,000 hectares. 

Anatolia and Rurntli, where water supply was 
generally adequate for agriculture lor 9-10 months 
out of the year, fixed regulations for water distribu¬ 
tion as fn Iran and in the Fertile Crescent were not- 
common. In the dry regions of the central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer months 
starting from July, certain regulations wee worked 
out lor the distribution of available water sources 
among individuals. Such arrangements, stemming 
from pre-Ottoman times, were particularly common 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where numerous 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to the observations of modern geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where traditional methods survived, 
the organisation of water distribution was dictated 
by shortages of water both regionally and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, or by 
aggregation ol population (X. de Planliol, Dc la 
plaint pamphylitnnt aux lacs pisidiens, Paris 19S8, 


146, 323-8). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula¬ 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced the govern¬ 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulations. Such disputes usually appeared as 

the 04 i's court which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with the shar'd rules, as was the 
case with all matters involving water distribution. 
This explains the lack of universally-applied regula¬ 
tions enacted by the government. 

As a general policy, the Ottomans avoided im¬ 
posing regulations on water use, and abolished pre¬ 
existing taxes and dues on water (see the Onnn-ndmc 
ol Malatya, Barkan, 113). In some districts, the 
Ottomans retained older regulations (or distribution 
of water, for irrigating gardens and fields, and for 
water supply to the city. In the province of Baramin, 
where the Ottomans found the most developed system 

superintendent of water was chosen to supervise the 
application of these regulations. To distribute water 
according to the provisions of the shori'a regarding 
the paH-i sknrb, right in the use of water, and lhu/'a, 
or pre-emptive right, was the mir-db‘s responsibility. 
To ensure complete equity, the mir-dt appointed, with 
the approval of the community, several nulawallls 
who oversaw the distribution of the shares. He was 
also assisted by Mgirds who performed the work 
during the actual irrigation process. The regulations 
tried to prevent various abuses, such as taking water 
out of tarn by bribing the rnlr-db and others, which 
reflect the acute competition between the users of 
water during the summer months. Each user of 
distributed water paid a fixed fee lo the mir-ib (for 
the rates see the OnQn-ndmc published in JESHO, 
xi/i, ti6), who acted as tax-farmer for the govem- 

amounted to 90,000 apias in 907/1501 (see BasvekMet 
Arqivl.Tapu no. 40) and to >50,000 apias in 1046/1636 
(see R. Murphey, op. cit.). The function of mir-ab, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
■$t*k!|ri, Persian tr. cd. I. Afshar, Tehran 1347,206-7; 
Taikiral al-mulM, ed. V. Minorsky, London 1943, 
84), was performed in other parts of Anatolia some¬ 
times under the name of su aghast (see Ewtiy3 Celebi, 
ii, 397, iii, 29). Ewliyo Celebi made the remark that, 
if it were not for the su aghast, the populace would 
have murdered one another. (For the organisation 
of water use within the village, see X. de Planhol, 

op. oil., 323-6.) 

As to the techniques used in harnessing water, the 
Anatolian peasant usually used the simple method 
of channelling water from the rivers through *4arAs 
or orjs, but the methods of drawing up water by 
means of animal-powered wheels or iildbs and small 
dams were used. (For an interesting example of 
building dams for irrigation In the Baramin province, 
see JESHO, xf/t. 123.) 

City water systems. The supply ol water to 

the Ottomans. The Ottoman water system in the 
towns before 857/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that after the conquest of Istanbul the 
Ottomans developed quite a sophisticated water 
system for the city, and applied this system too in 
other cities in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that the system consisted 
cf collecting in reservoirs or ftnufs (Pets, band) 
the waters from the two hilly areas in the outskirts 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, 



of the city, namely the Kfisikall valley and the 
Belgrad forest, and then bringing this water under¬ 
ground in huge pipes and ever aqueducts to high 
points in the city. Water towers or tu (cron's were 
constructed to keep the water at a high level and 
water depots, maflaks and mafsams, distributed the 
water in different directions. In order to construct 
and maintain the system, an extensive organisation 
grew up under the chief architect or Hd}fa mi'mdr- 
bashl and the superintendent of the water conduit 
workers or the su yeldjulart Hiflrl. The construction 
and maintenance of the water works was financed and 
organised by axfaf, either of individuals or of sul- 

into being to bring water to the complexes surround¬ 
ing the great mosques which, as we know, served as 
the nuclei for the development of the city [see 
Istanbul], The mainstay of this water system was 
created through efforts under two sultans, Mebentmed 
II and SllieymSn I. In the winter of 861/1456 Me- 
bemroed II gave orders “to bring into the city from 
the countryside an abundance of water through 
aqueducts" (Kritovoulos, History of Mehmrd the 
Conqueror, tr. Riggs, Princeton 1954, 105). The 
Byzantine water works, pipes and aqueducts which 
had been left to fail into ruin during the last cen¬ 
turies of the empire, were re-discovered and used 
by the Conqueror to create the first Ottoman water 
system (see Tursun Beg, The History of Mehemmed 
the Conqueror, ed. Inalcxk and Murphey, Chicago 
*97*. 35-6). Daiman and Wittek (Dor Valens- 
Aquadnft, 11) maintain that these works were con¬ 
centrated on those areas of the Khalkall valley 
closest to the city. The Kiik-Ceshme or forty foun¬ 
tains constructed by the Conqueror at the Valens 
acqueduct or Bozdoghan-Kemeri received its water 
ficm this conduit. The rapid increase in the city's 
population, first under Biyezld il and then under 
Sllleymin I [see Istanbul], together with the con¬ 
struction of major mosques under these sultans, led 
to a search for water sources at a greater distance. 
It was under Suleyman I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collecting 
mainly the waters of the Kkehidkhane valley which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byzan¬ 
tium up until 1:04 (Daiman and Wittek, 1-9]. 
Daiman and Wittek (14-15) show that the main aque¬ 
ducts or SU'hemeris on this line were the work of the 
architect Sin So, who built them first in 961/1554 and 

bad destroyed them. In constructing their water 
works, the Ottomans made use of the remains of the 
Byzantine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Greek experts (a certain master 
called Kira Nicola is mentioned by Se!4nlkt, Ta’rIM, 
5l among the su yoldjulart. It may be suggested at 
this point that the Ottomans borrowed irom the 
Roman-Byzantine system some hydrological tech¬ 
niques and, combining them with their own tradi- 
tious evolved quite a complex organisation to supply 
water lot their huge capital city. Sultan SUleymSn’s 
extensive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
his newly-constructed mosque abundant water, 

A report by Sin&n himself of §afar 976/August 156S 
(Atif Efendi Library, ms, 1734, lols. 256b-z6rb) 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that date. The water newly supplied by both the 
KSghidkhine and Klrk-CesSme water pipelines 
amounted to 81 fills (one lUU is traditionally defined 
as the amount of water passing through a pipe of 
given dimensions in 24 hours, or approximately 


60 m 1 , see Daiman and Wittek, 20-1). At the time of 
low water level, out of 95 private and public foun¬ 
tains existing at this date, 64 had been recently 
constructed. The 95 fountains took up 38 liile of the 
total water supply (in 1945, I. Tamjik found in 
Istanbul alone 219 public fountains of Ottoman 
times). In addition, Istanbul had 15 tnaslak using 5 
title and 1 famish (one-fourth of a liile), 18 wells 
using } fills and 1 masura (one-eighth of a fiils). The 
remainder oi the water went to the Palaces and gar¬ 
dens of the Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
as to the public bath houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosques (see tor 
an example, Tn’rlM-i £i<lmi‘-t siarif-i Nur-i ‘0(4- 
mdnf, in TOEM Suppl., Istanbul 1335-7/1917^9, 
z6-3t). They constructed new reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in existence in the 
two main areas of Klgjjldfcljine and Khalkall. 
Water sources found and brought to the city 

wahf or state-controlled endowments and were placed 
under the control oi the relevant wolf’s administra¬ 
tion, which was also responsible for meeting repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palaces and public 
fountains be cut short, mfrl waff waters were not 
allowed to be used (or any other purpose. Constant 
inspection to ensure their proper use was carried out 
by the su yoldfularl, who even had the authority 
to enter houses for investigation. When a new 
charitable institution, a mosque, bath or fountain 
was to be built, its founder was first required to find 
a water source outside the city. This water was 
brought to the city by means of a device called 
falnuL, that is, the adding of newly-discovered 
water to the main water conduits of the mtri wahf. 
This fatma water could be taken from the main 
conduits only at certain specified points. Upon 
application, the sultan gave his formal permisiion 
for the use of fatma and recognfsed ownership 
rights over this water in a special firman. The 
5 farH principles required that such a procedure 
be followed. Many wells were dug in order to exploit 
underground water as a further addition to the city's 
water supply. Such waters became the property of the 
individuals who discovered them. Despite the close 
watch kept over the mtri waff waters, there were 
many instances ol diverting of water by individuals 
for private use. The government therefore closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con¬ 
struction and assigned the populace of twelve villages 
as guardians and repairers of the water lines outside 
the city. To meet the water needs of the city popu¬ 
lation, water from the public fouatains was distri¬ 
buted in waterbags by safas or safais. The sat fas 
were organised in two corporations, the arfa satatari 
or human water-carriers, and the at satatari or horse 
water-carriers, who were in competition with one 

In repairing and enlarging the water system of 
Mecca dating from ‘Abbhsid times, the Ottomans 
made use of the organisation which they evolved in 
Istanbul. They sent a team of experts to carry out 
the construction, and using black slaves and others 

su yoldfularl organisation of Istanbul. 

Bibliography. X. dc Planhcl, Be la plains 
pamphytienne aux lacs pisiiiens, Paris 1958,157-8, 
323-8; idem, Les fondemcnls gdographiqucs de 
I’histoire de I’Islam, Paris 1968. On irrigation 
and rice-growing in the Ottoman Empire, docu- 




































larger in area than the f/attii-i §kamsi, outside the 
wall of his new capital of Sir! (near Dihll), and 
this came to be known as the tfawd-i kkd;s. Barani‘s 
reference to the bdid-band-i S'.ri, contained in his 
account of the construction of the beautiful build* 
ings by Sultan Firuz-Sljih (752-90/1351-88) thereon, 
tends to suggest that the dent was built with lofty 
embankments for the storage of rain water in the 
nearby area. The construction of these royal lakes 
considerably raised the water level in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 

The Tughlukid period is marked by much improve¬ 
ment in irrigation facilities in the empire. The 

Dihli but in the provincial towns also. The coa- 

tion oMakes^Tn^B.hlr'sharlMBih^r State), Gafh 
Mukhtasar (Distr. GhSnlSbSd, U.P.) and Manglore 
(Distr. Saharanpur, U.P.]. An inscription at NSgawr 
informs us that the mnifa' (governor), Malik FTrflz b. 
Muhammad, constructed a large lake In N3gaivr and 
named it FlrCz Sagbar (Hindi sugar "sea"). 

The lakes constructed in Dihll are important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil engineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans in causing to be constructed more beauti¬ 
ful lakes and tanks than those built earlier on the 
other hand. For instance, Sultan Glrivatli al-DIn 
Tughluk constructed aqueducts over the lake in 
TughlukabSd, whose traces can still be seen. Referen¬ 
ces are also found to the lakes built during the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tuglilulf and Sultan FlrOz- 
ShSh. The anonymous author of the official history. 
Sirat-i Firut-Shdhi, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihll, such as the tfaivi-i Tughluk- 
546 h, Hav4-i Kutlugk Khin. fiaw4-i Sbahsada Fait 
Olin and ttawt-i Shaladda Mubdrafc tOuln. In the 
provinces, the lakes constructed In Dawlatabid and 
HisSr FtrOza are worth mentioning. Sultan Muham¬ 
mad b. Turing's {fated, built on a considerable 
height In the fort of DawlatabSd, can be seen today. 
In Hi$4r FIrQai, Sultan Fbflz-Shah also had a cistern 
built in 754/1353 on a raised platform. It was origi¬ 
nally constructed for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but after water from the 
newly-constructed canals became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds Inside 
the fort. 

In the 9th/i5th century, cisterns appear to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regional king¬ 
doms that arose In the wake of Timor's invasion 
of India (800/1398). The construction of fountains 
in Eiawnpur, Gnfljarst and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of cisterns, as their water, 
liowing through narrow channels from a height, could 
make the fountains work. BAhur’s description of lakes 
in the Pangjab also testifies to the iact that old 
lakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated in the new towns. As the ik/SH assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of casts salary and 
allowances were hereditary, at least in practice 
during the pre-Mughal times, the assignees con¬ 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivation and horticulture. For instance, Yusul b. 
Mulli Djhakan, the mangij or judge oi the pargaxi 
of Cawnd, in 952/1545 constructed 0 beautifully- 
patterned tank in his administrative charge during 
the reign of Shir Shah Sur. 

later on, the Mughal emperors, and the Dakani 


sultans of Bfdar, Golkonda, Bidjapur and Alimad- 
nagar, established reservoirs. Allusions to these 

sights into the skill employed in their construction. 
The Muhainmad-KSd, a reservoir built at Bidjapur hi 
1165/1751-2 by Afdal Khan ■ is a great feat of e»- 

roouis was built with the money of Tidj Sultan, the 
wife of Sulf&n 'Adil Shkh in Bidjapur. The Pani- 
Mabal! (water-palace) at Nadrug and the tank of Ma- 
§abiba at Haydarabad are notable exemples. 

In the I2th/i8th century, the amirs of Sind and 
the two rulers tfaydar ‘All and TIpu SultSn [q.w.] 
of Mysore maintained the traditions of the early 
rulers. TIpu Sultin took special interest in irriga¬ 
tion questions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones. The huge tank built by him in Doradji possesses 
a huge embankment about 2'/. miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. He also rewarded other people 

tors) were entrusted with the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. All these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be¬ 
ginning of the 20th century, but with the modern ex¬ 
pansion ol the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled in and the land used for residential pur¬ 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and are used as picnic spots. 

As for the construction oi wells, they are mentioned 
in our sources either as £uh or ba*in or biPcli. The 
ba’in and HPoli [g.s.] are step-wells, meant for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about the lAh is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of the Persian wheel to lift water from 
the deep wells in areas around Dihll during the early 
Sultanate period, indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only iairly 
opulent farmers could afford the installation of 
this water-lifting machine. 

Sources from the 8th/utk century refer to the 

owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
AI-‘UmarI in his Masalik l-ubsdr was informed by au 
Indian traveller in Arabia, ghaykb Mubarak of 
Cambay (Gudjarlt), at souse time in the beginning of 
5ultan Muhammad b. Tughluk’s reign (725-52/1325- 
Si). that people in and around Dihll set up Persian 
wheels on the wells to water their fields and gardens. 
The writer refers to the Persian wheels as sawa/ti, 
whereas the contemporary Indo-Persian writers use 
rather the term garth. An interesting anecdote related 
in the QiawSmi' ul-kalim about ShayJdj Nipam al- 
DIn AwiiyS’ suggests tire presence of the Persian 
wheel in Dihll in the preceding century. It tells us that 
ghaykh NipSra al-DIn once came across a larkh set 
up on a well. The cultivator who was driving the 
bullocks for lilting water, exhorted the animals, say¬ 
ing Age bark, Age lark ("speed up, speed up”) in a 
melodious tone. The sound produced by the morion of 
the wheels and the voice of the peasant bad such 
an effect on the Shaykh that he immediately passed 

The anonymous author of the Sirat-i I'iria-Shdhi 

newly-constructed biau'4-i Skahzdda-yi Mubirak- 
Shah outside the capital FirflTdbad. The {farad was 
filled with the water lifted from the wells in the 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further informs us that the income from the lake was 
endowed by Sultan Plruz-Sh3h for the benefit of the 
poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckets (da/ws) made of metal (iron) instead of Afiza 
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(pitchers or pottery vessels), hanging down the wheel I official, Kamil Tlflj, asking the latter lo carry on 
by means of chain of ropes. The Persian term ddlib the repair work ol the old canals. Three canals, 

also occurs in the same passage, signifying the surface I Qia-yi Niiirwih, Qjii-yi Kulbwdb and Qit-yi 
wheel which was used to lift water from the baud. J Khtdrudh. arc mentioned, and must have been 
The daub was used to lift water from the open constructed by fi&axl Malik before his accession to 
surface of tanks or rivers, the pitchers or buckets the throne in 730/1320. 

being fired on the rim of the wheel, which was re- The credit for constructing a number of canals 
voiced by the hand. in the region between the river Sutleii and DIM! 

Later sources reveal that the use of the Persian j goes to Fir0z-£fi5h. First, the vast arid tract of 
wheel was quite widespread in North India. Kablr, Haryina. where only one crop was raised during 

who Uourished during the 9th/rjth and the first the rainy season in a year, attracted the royal atten- 

decades of the roth/i6th century, refers to it in his tion. In 755/1334, he laid down the loundations 

verses when he likens the rosary used by the exter- of the city of Hisar FlrOzJ (modern HisSrl and then 
nalists to the garland of vessels attached to a rakal constructed a double systom of canals, the head- 

lie found the Persian wheel being used in the region Olfii'h-KliAi.i flowing through Rupar and Sirhind 
of modern eastern Uttar Pradesh. town, met the JTjamuna canal called RJ^ilwSh near 

Like Indo-Persian writers, §haykh Zayn, the the new city ot Hljir FlruzS. Both ol them passed 

tadr or minister of Babur, mentions, the farkk. In via Karnal. At Hi$5r FlrQzS, they discharged their 

925/1519 whea Babur crossed the Djlielum river and water through a single channel Into the ditch around 

occupied Bheri (Sargodha District in Pakistan), he the city. YabyS Sirhindl supplements SJjams-i 

found Persian wheels as a common means of irriga- SiraiJj ‘Aflf when he informs us that the construction 

lion there. The orchards and the sugar-cane and | of canals started ir, 756/1355. Besides the gjamuni 
paddy-fields were irrigated with the water ot wells and Suited) canals, he mentions another canal cut 

lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories from the Soiled), the waters of which were conducted 

of LfUtawr, Dipalpur and Sirhind (932/1535-6), he up to Djhadjhar (a town in Rohtak Distr.), irrigating 

found everywhere the peasants irrigating their fields a vast arid tract ol 96 sq. miles. In 7S7/i356i another 

by means ol the Persian wheel, and he describes its canal was excavated from the Ghaggar river. This 

structure thus: "They make two circles of ropes long flowed past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and reached 

enough to suit the depth of the well, fix strips of Hami Khera. The most important canal was the 

wood between them, and on these fasten pitchers. Diamuna canal (later called western Diamuna canal) 

The ropes with the wood and attached pitchers are that was also cut from tlio Djamuna and conducted 

put over the well-wheel. At one cud of the wheel to the capital city of F7rflx3bSd, Besides, the Sallm.i 

axle, a second wheel is fixed, and dose to it another canal (later Kkdntir ka ndla) was dug in the Siwillk 

on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock hills and the waters of Sirsuli and Salim3 were 

turns; its teeth catch In the teeth ol the second, diverted into it. It flowed past S^ihSbid town (lo 

so thal tho wheel with tho pitchers is turned. A the south of Ambali). Like their master, some of 

trough is set up where the water empties from tile I-Trite Shah's nobles also appear to have excavated 

pitchers, and from this the water is conveyed every- irrigation channels in their ii/a's, c.g. the Sirat-i 

where'’, Sliaylsls 2ayn says however that in India, Finit-Skdhi informs us that Khan-i DjahSn Makbiil 

other methods ol irrigation are used, including tlic planted gardens and constructed canals, serais and 

leather bucket (Areas) lilted out of water by yoked batars in his ih(d‘. 

oxen, whilst dhckli, based on the lever system, which All these canals were kept under repair by the 
is still in use, was most common. later Sultans of Dihli. Though BLbur complains 

Gradually, use of the Persian wheel seems to have that there were no artificial canals in India, although 

spread everywhere during the Mugjial period, but they could easily be constructed at a number ol 

they were especially numerous in the Pandjab, places even in the plains, Shaykh Zayn refers to 

the most pro-perous region. Evcu on average culti- the canal of Flrux-ghih flowing via Bjhadjl.ar. as well 

valor there could alford to scl up a Persian wheel on as the ca n a l in the ikfd’ held by DiMwar Khun 

Ills well, which had been built of bricks and plus- j LSdI's maternal uncle in tlic foothills of the Pamjjab 
tered with lime, despite the expenditure. Mughal ! IDiavswal pur garni). Babur's description of the 
historians like Abu '1-1-adl, Hamid nl-Din Lahuri, territorial unit of Candarl also contradicts him, 

Yusuf MIrak and Su£ian Ra*I Bhandirl, mention it os for he found there much running water through chau- 

one of the commonest means of irrigation in North nets. We find allusions in the Afsina-yi Shdbin to 

India, but since the turn ol the 19th century, it the clams and canals in Orissa, and these appear to 

have been generally replaced by lube-wells. have existed there before the Afghan conquest of 

As foe the harnessing of rivers for irrigation the region in 980/1573. 
purposes, the construction of lurgu artificial canals Likewise, the Mughal historians furnish infor- 
began in the reign oi Sultan ‘Ali’ al-DIn KliaMit illation about the repair of the old and the con- 

1695-715/1296-1.11;) towards the close-of the 8U1/13U1 struction of new canals. According to Abu 'I-Facjl, 

ccutury. Amir Kkusravr refers lo a deep and wide first Shiltfth al-PIn Ahmad Khan repaired the I'lrur- 

• anal built by OWzl Malik in the territory of Mult.ln Sfilh's lijanuunl canal, as it had silted during the 

when he describes the revolt of the army and people early years of Akbar’s reign. Later, another officer 

of Multan against the governor Mugfialtay. Besides ol Akbar, Nur al-DIn Muhammad Tarkhan, had the 

this, Ghazi Malik seems to have construcled canals same canal repaired a second time. The reign of 

in Multan and DipMpQr units. Baranl adds that Sh.ili Djahiin witnessed the digging of new canals in 

in every territory where Ghuzl Malik served as different territories. Shah Diahan also increased 

governor, ho constructed canals for the progress of the length ol Flrfiz-SliSh's Diamuna canal by reopen- 

agricullure there. The fnjS4'-i MdkrU contains a ing it in the hills at KhirirSbad, and brought its 

nirhaii (official document) issued by Ihc governor water up to ghih^ahanabad (Dilill). This came to 

of Multan, Malmi, in the reign ol I- irilz-Shali. to an be known both as Nahr-i bihirht and the Sahr-i jayl. 






























































was above all concerned with the construe lion of stor¬ 
age dams on the main river systems of the country, 
including the Dir. Safld RQd and Karagj structures. 

Rapid and expensive adoption of irrigation proj¬ 
ects has not always been accomplished with regio¬ 
nal co-operation or with a critical appreciation of 
the appropriateness of Irrigation technology borrowed 
from the industrialised stales of the world. Exploi¬ 
tation of the irrigation potential of the Euphrates 
in the period since the Second World War has brought 
conflicts between riparian states on the division of 
waters, as storage facilities In Turkey, Syria and 
‘Irilf have been constructed without co-ordination. In 
1974 and 1975 the flow of the Euphrates at Hit in 
‘Irik fell to unprecedented levols (9.0a milliard cu¬ 
bic metres in 1974 and 9.4a milliard cubic metres in 
1975) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
built in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai¬ 
son was maintained between Egypt and Sudan during 
the course of the creation of Lake Nasser behind the 
Aswan High Dam. both to ensure agreement on the 
division of waters and to provide for the settlement 

beneath water level. 

A stow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to the demands of a larger and often higher 
consuming population led to increasing state inter¬ 
vention in irrigation affairs with perceptible effect 
from 195s, though particularly from 1958 In Arab 
countries and from 1962 in Iran. W'ith few exceptions, 
governments favoured centrally financed and con¬ 
trolled irrigation projects, which demanded imported 

water and farmers by Hie national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developments in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of an appropriate type by scale and technology. In 
Iran, the Diz irrigation scheme foundered in part, 
since large farming units created to work the area 
proved unmanageable. The Libyan government- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme in the south 
of the country, a show-piece designed to demonstrate 
Libya's ability lo utilise oil revenues to set up pet- 

technology irrigation projects established in the 
oil-exporting states of the Middle East and north 
Africa which have out-stripped indigenous economic 
and technical resources and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

Sources of irrigation water have changed only in¬ 
significantly in recent years. Surface and ground 
water are the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of richer states, notably Sa'iidi 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desalinised 

cost. Pumping of irrigation water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an example, has in¬ 
creased in importance, though in many cases water 
extraction is faster than replenishment rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear im¬ 
plications for the longevity of these sources. Con¬ 
siderable scope remains in the area for more efficient 
use of existing water resources, rather than the 
expensive creation of new ones. 

The total area of irrigated land in the Muslim 
world has grown very slowly, despite large allocations 
of resources for the construction of reservoirs and 
irrigation schemes. In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under irrigation has remained more or less un¬ 
changed at a quarter of the total. Individual states 
have improved their positions somewhat, above all 


Egypt, where the Aswan dam has increased both the 
total area under irrigation and the area under peren¬ 
nial cropping. Estimates of relative reliance on 
irrigation for the main Muslim states are shown 
in Table r, including both traditional and modern 


The strength of traditional systems has been much 
eroded in recent years. Underground water channels, 
ganil, faUaii or karii, have been generally neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely replaced other manual and animal-power- 
lifting systems. Meanwhile, the addition 
rigated areas served by modern systems of 
rage has been offset by losses of irrigated 
and rendered infertile through growing alkalinity 




:» provision of drainage facilities and in- 
ipriale cropping patterns. Most countries of the 
tnd semi-arid zone are affected by this problem, 
fh none worse than ‘Irak, where it is estimated 
more land is lost annually through the eifects 
il salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
projects. 

Despite the expenditure of considerable funds on, 

the expansion of the irrigated area in the recent 
past, results expressed in real gains in land under 
n and crop production have been disap¬ 
pointing in most areas of the Muslim world. 


Percentage of cultivated land under irrigation in the 
Middle East 

Babrayn 8 

Cyprus 16 

Egypt too 

Iran 20 

‘Irik jo 

Jordan 7 

K»tar (Qatar) too 

Lebanon 20 

Libya 8 

Saudi Arabia 80 

United Arab Emirates 100 
Yemen (North) 10 

Yemen (South) 80 

Bibliography: D. A. Caperona, Water laws 
in Moslem countries, FAO Development Paper, 
43, Romo 1954 (many other papers In this same 
FAO series are concerned with modern develop¬ 
ments in irrigation in the Muslim world); UNESCO, 
Utilisation of saline water, Arid Zone Research 
Series IV, Paris S956; G. B. Crcssoy, Qanals, 
karet and foggeras, in Jeogr. Review, xlviii (1938), 
27-44; J- A. Allan, K. S, MoLachlan and E. T. 
Penrose, Libya—agriculture and economic develop¬ 
ment, Loudon 1973; J- A. Allan, The Kufrah agri¬ 
cultural schemes, in Geogr. Jnat., cxlii/i (1976), 
48-36; R. M. Burrell, S. Hoyle, K. S. McLacblan 
and C. Parker, The developing agriculture of the 
Middle East, London 1976; 0. Aresvik, The agri¬ 
cultural development of Iran, New York-Washington 
1976: D. L. Johnson, The human face of desertifi¬ 
cation, in Economic Geography, liil/4 (2977); 
D. Dalby, R, J. Harrison Church and F. Bczzaz 
(eds.). Drought in Africa 2, African Environment 
Special Report 6, International African Institute, 



naturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
occasionally be sumptuously decorated, as at 
Sarkhiji in Gujiarit, but the simpler structures 
in the local quartzite at Dihll have a monumental 
beauty of their own, e.g. that on a water-channel 
off the Nadjafgafli canal at WasIribSd, with an 
included silt (and fish?) trap; those on the band 
connecting Tughlukibid with 'Adilibid (see plan, 
Vol. It, 257 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of TughlukSbad could be flooded to a 
depth of some 2 m. to creato an artificial lake for 
the defence of the citadel and leaving Ghlyilh al- 
Din’s tomb as an isolated outpost; and, more com¬ 
plex, a two-storeyed sluiced dam, called Sit pula, 
built into the south wall of Muhammad b. Tugtjlulf's 


are often expanded into stone—often marble- 
basins 3 or 4 m. wide with a central rank of fountains, 
terminating on the cross axes in biraddri s. Similar 
gardens exist apart from tombs and palaces, e.g. 
Rim bagh, Zahri high, Waxir Kfcin ki bagi, Mihtar 
Khan ki bagh, Aiinak high, all at Agra (AS/, iv 
[1871-2], 104 ff.); in his suggestive (but sometimes 
naive) Early garden-pataca of the great Magkalt, in 
Oriental Art, NS, ivfj (1958), 3-10, R. A. Jairazbhov 
proposes the latter as the site ol Babur's original 
I’akar-bigi in India. 

Mughal gardens reached their peak ol perfection 
in Kashmir, where at Shrlnagar, Akbir’s Naslm 
Bagh, A$af Khan's Nishai Bagh and Djahfiiiglr's 
Shillmar took advantage ot the copious natural 
water supply; 'All Mardan j<han’s canal from the 
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Thureau-Dangin, her sculptures rupestrcs de Mallet, 
in Revue d'Assyriologie, xxi (1924), 185-97. and 
W. Bachmann, Felsenretiefs in Assyrien (Banian, 
Malthai und Gundiik), Wiss. Verdff. der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft, lii, Berlin 1927, repr. 1969. 23-7, 
Pis. 23-31. II has recently been suggested by J. Reade 
(tallowing a previous suggestion by R. M. Boehmer), 
Studies in Assyrian Geography. Part I: Sennacherib 



ts famous rock-reliefs, carved at 300 m. ; 
the valley a short distance from Ma'althaya. These 
comprise four similar panels, each showing twice an 
Assyrian emperor, in an attitude of worship and on 
either side of a procession of gods mounted on beasts. 
There are no inscriptions, but the reliefs are evi¬ 
dently connected with similar reliefs at BSwiyJn some 
43 km. to the north-east of Mawsil and to the east 
of Ma'althiyi, and it is now generally accepted that 
the ruler responsible was the Sargonid Sennacherib 
(704-681 B.C.), the reliefs probably dating from the 
early 680s; the basic publications on them arc F. 


I leader HSrQn in 266-7/879-81 in their 
squabbles with the Turkish caliphal governors of 
Mawsil (ed. Beirut 1383-7/1963-7, vii, 353, 359). In 
369/979-80 the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla [9.0.] launched 
an expedition via this route against the Hakkari 
Kurds, and crucified their chiefs along the road from 
Maw$U to Ma'allbiyi (viii, 709), In 441/1049-50, 
during the warfare between the ‘Ukaylid ruler of 
Mawsil Mu'tamid al-Dawla KirwSjh b. al-Mukallid 
and his brother Za'lm al-Dawla AbQ Kamil Baraka, 
the former’s Kurdish allies marched on Ma'althaya 
and sacked it (ix, 553). 
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e Kiiran schools, the mekteb (Arabic , Eventually. the higher iBstitnuons of learning 
ib Higher religious studies i to form their own preparatory sections, until 

the madrasa (Turkish pronun- state gradually developed the higher-elementary 
se). The traditional educational secondary stages of the educational system. An 
re financed by private donations, pressive number of higher schools were foui 
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of charge. The popularity of secondary education i 
should be partly ascribed to the fact that it is 
considered a gateway to higher education and then 
to a government post. Another motivation for study 
in a secondary school was exemption from military 
service or the possibility of service under favourable 
conditions in some countries. 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
well-known, and are in fact an inheritance from 
the pre-modern period: the overemphasis on rote lear¬ 
ning, discipline, examinations, tho heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and frontal lessons. Most of tho ! 
secondary schools in the region are not equipped with 
suiiicieot libraries, laboratories and playgrounds. 
Secondary education has been overwhelmingly 
academic; vocational and technical education have 
been neglected or even looked upon with disdain. 

In the recent two decades, official attitudes toward 
vocational and technical education have been 

East, only Egypt has accomplished a structural 
change In secondary education by channelling over j 
half of the students into technical and vocational 
schools. 

In the first decades of their independence, the 1 
educational ladders in the Middle East differed j 
widely from one Arab state to another. The school 
system was influenced both by the elements inherited 
from the Ottoman Empire, which on their part had 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example I 
of the European mandatory powers. Since the end of 1 
the Second World War, the Arab educational systems 
have been drawing closer to each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate the curricula, the I 
organisation, and the terminology of the educational ! 
systems. Egypt has been the object of emulation 
and has set the example for many reforms, owing I 
to her central position in the Arab world and culture. 

most common pattern in the Arab world, although 
there have been other variations, such as the Lebanese . 
pattern, Kuwayt (4-4-4), and ‘Irak (6-3-3). There are I 
also differences in the curricula, mainly in the teach* 
ing of foreign languages and religions instruction. 
There is a tendency to postpone the teaching ot | 
the foreign language to the intermediate school. 
Vet in Lebanon, Jordan, c lr2k and South Yemen, I 
it is taught in the primary school. SaVnll Arabia 
and Sudan devote more hours to the teaching oi I 
Islam than other Arab states. 

Occasionally, conferences are held to discuss and j 
coordinate educational and cultural policies ol the 
Arab countries. Thus in 1947 a convention was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods ot teaching 
Arabic, in 1957 the important Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was signed by Egypt, Syria and Jor¬ 
dan, and was joined a year later by ‘Irik. The agree¬ 
ment called for coordination of the school systems 
from ail the cultural, pedagogical and organisational 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen¬ 
ces and conventions have been held which have dealt 
with the teaching of civics, textbooks, examination, 
educational planning, the teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, etc. 

Bibliography : The bibliography on the history 
of education in the Ottoman Empire and its 
successor states is vast and of greatly varying 
quality; it is accordingly impossible to try to 
give anything resembling an exhaustive list. The 
best sources for the current educational develop¬ 
ments in the area are the olficial reports and publi¬ 
cations of the Ministries of Education and reports 


and studies prepared by UNESCO and by other 
regional and international organisations. 

For the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turkish republic: O. Ergin, TUrhiye naarif 
tarihi, 5 vols., Istanbul 1939-43, 1977 (essential 
work, sometimes uncritical); N. Ayas, Turkiyt 
Cumhuriyeli mill! tiilimi: kuniflar vt tarihfeter 
Ankara 1948; B. Lewis, The emergence of modern 
Turkey, London 196: (a basic work); R. H. Davi. 
son. Reform »» the Ottoman Umpire, 1*56-1876, 
Princeton 1963 (fundamental work); F. K. Unat, 
TUrhiye e(ilim sisteminin gelismesine lariht bir 
baht}, Ankara 1964 (useful); N. Berkes, The develop¬ 
ment of secularism in Turkey, Montreal 1964; 
A. M. Kazamias, Education and the quest for 
modernity in Turkey, Chicago 1966; t. Bajgoz 
and H. K. Wilson, Educational problems in Turkey 
1910-1940, Bloomington, Indiana 1968; J. S. 
Szyliowlcz, Education and modernisation in the 
Middle East, Ithaca, N.Y. 1973; S. J. and E. K. 
Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and modern 
Turkey, ii. Cambridge 1977- 

For Egypt: V. E. Dor Bey, L'instruction pu- 
btiqueen Egypt, Paris 1872; Y. Artin, Consideration 
stir I’instruction publique en Egypte, Cairo r894; 
Russel Galt, The effects 0) centralisation on educa¬ 
tion in modern Egypt, Cairo 1936; A. Boktor, 
School and society in the Valley of the Nile, Cairo 
1936; idem. The development and expansion of 
education in the United Arab Republic, Cairo r963; 
Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim, Ta’rikh al-laHlm 
fi ‘asr Muhammad ‘Aft, Cairo 1938; idem, Ta‘rikty 
al-ta'limfi Miff, 3 vote., Cairo 1945 (fundamental 
works); J. H. Heyworth-Dunne, An introduction 
to tke history of education in modern Egypt, London 
1938, repr. 1968 (fundamental work); Jiifca H usayn, 
Mustakbal-al-thakafa fi Mifr, Cairo 1938; ‘A. K. 
Mafar, al-TaHim ua 'l-muta'atldun fi Mifr, 
Alexandria 1939; Ahmad Nadjib al-Hilili, Iakrir 
‘an if lib al-ta'lim fi Mifr, Cairo 1943; Abu ai- 
Futouh Ahmad Radwan, Old and nett* forces in 
Egyptian education. New York T95»; H. Ammar, 
Growing up in an Egyptian village, London 1954; 
I. al-Iyabbani, Dirdsit fi tanyim al-ta‘lim bi-Mifr, 
Cairo 1958; B. Dodge, Al-Ashar: a millennium 
of Muslim learning, Washington D.C. 1961; H. al- 
Filfl, al-Ta‘rikJi al-lkagafi It ’l-ta‘timfi Mifr, Cairo 
1971 (based on secondary sources but useful); G. 
Hyde, Ediuatum in modern Egypt : ideas and 
realities, London 1978 (uncritical); P. J. Vatikiotis, 
The modern history of Egypt, N.Y. 1969, 2nd edn. 
The history of Egypt, London 1980 (contains 
important chapters on education). 

Other Arab countries and education in 
the Arab world generally: G. Antonius, The 
Arab awakening, London 1938; SS(i‘ al-Busrl, 
Tafarir ‘an hdUl al-ma'irif fl Sti riya wa'btirabit 
li-iflabihd, Damascus 1944; R. D. Matthews and 
M. Akrawi, Education in Arab countries of Hu 
Middle East, Washington D.C. 1949; A. L. Tibawi, 
Arab education in mandatory Palestine, London 
1956; idem, Islamic education—its traditions and 
modernisation into the Arab national systems, 
London ca. 197a; UNESCO, Compulsory education 
in Ike Arab slates, Paris 1956; ‘Abd al-Raiztk al- 
HiilB, Ta'riUg al-ta'Hm fi •l-'lrib fi l-'ahd al- 
’Ufkmdnl 2635-/9/7, Baghdad 19J9; ifaluda, 
Allas al-ta‘lim fi 'filam al-‘Arabl, 1960-, ‘A. ‘Abd 
ul-DS’im, al-TekhlH al-larbauA, Beirut 1966; F. I. 
Qubain, Education and science in the Arab world, 
Baltimore 1966; J.-J. Waa/denburg, Las universi- 
Us dans Is mondc a robe actucl, s vols., Paris 1966; 






















































sur U mouvctMnt 
/ducalif in Tunisii (B.I.E. Geneva for 1962-67 
and 1977). Ta'rlbt record of tile debates in the 
National Assembly of Tunisia from 1956 to 1980 
(esp. June 56; Jane 57, Dec. 69, Dec. 70, Dec. 72, 1 
August 79). Journals: at-Fikr (June 56, Nov. 56, | 
Oct. 59, Nov. 67, April 71, Oct., July 79, June 80), j 
IBLA ( 1957 , >958), j SADWA (Nov. 54) R.TS.S. . 
(CERES, nos. 3, 8, 13, 16-19, »o, 24. 30-31, 32-35, I 
44 , 47 ). (A- Elaved) [ 

B. Algeria. On the morn of independence (5 July 
1962], the educational system inherited from the 
colonial period (sc. the French system as it existed 
before 1968) was kept in being, like all the other 
institutions which were not contrary to national 
sovereignty. Under the stimulus of a Ministry of 
National Education, this system slowly evolved 
and then changed radically after 1970. The slow 
period of evolution consisted mainly of an adaptation | 


nine years (up to the third grade class of the old 
system). In order to get the system into operation as 
quickly as possible, the ministry in charge of this 
sector of education was in 1981 divided up into a 
Ministry of Basic Education and Instruction and a 
Secretaryship of State for Secondary Education. 

The lack of personnel at the teaching level has 
led to the extensive establishing of a grade of ele¬ 
mentary (Brevet 614 mentaire) teachers (instructors) 
or of a grade a little below this (monitors). This last 
group made up 41% of teaching personnel in 1965. 
By 1976 it was only t4.8% and had disappeared 
totally in 1977. On the other hand, because of the 
drive towards homogeneity in education, non-state 
education (secular and confessional) was integrated 
with public education (Itur'in schools, tnadrtuas 
and rawiyus in 1963, private education in 1977). 
In the same year, all the institutions within the 
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jurisdiction of the original educational system, 
which was dissolved, were Integrated in the Ministry 
of Primary and Secondary Education. 

Other forms of education have also been made 
possible b other Ministries, who have started 
"institutes for technology" or institutes for higher 
studies in order to provide trained personnel for 
their own needs. A Ministry for Professional Educa¬ 
tion has been in being since 198c. 

The growth of those undergoing education has 
been rapid and great since 196s, at all levels, as the 
following table shows: 


9»7 

I Informations slatislijues, Ministry of Education, 
Years *976-81; Bulletin statistique, no. IT (1981-2), 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research; 

1 L' Enseignement suftrieur it is la recherche scien- 
lifique, Problbmes actuals at perspectives d’avenir, 
Algiers, OPU 1978; nl-TaVtt/s '1-QiauPir ( L'aralri - 
sation in Algtrie), Ministry of Primary and Second¬ 
ary Education, Algiers 1975; L’Ecole foniamentate, 
Algiers, ENET. (A. Hsdj-Sai.au) 

C. Morocco. In its modern form,public education 
in Morocco dates from the colonial poriod. During 
the 44 years of the Protectorate (1912-56), the 


Elementary 

Middle and secondary 
(general and technical) 
Higher 


777,636 2,018,091 

82,937 236,882 

2,725 *4,334 


2,782,044 3.118,827 

612,229 1,029,884 

54.547 75,0*7 



of increase _ 8.17% _ 19-77% _ 14 . 30 % 

Source; Annual statistics of the Ministry of Mationai Education. 

Annual statistics of Morocco, State Secretariat for Planning and Regional Development. 


■rained each year, together with a good number of 
engineers and higher technicians. 

Bibliography: I. Khenniche, Description du 
systems i'enseignement, in Coiners du CRB A Alger, 
no. 4, 1-7}; La ref ante it I'enscignenunt suptrieur, 
Ministry of Higher Education and Scientific 
Research, Algiers, Imprimcrie offidelle, 1977; 


mental right enshrined in the constitution, and 
from another as a powerful factor making for econo¬ 
mic and social progress. This is why education and 
the training of cadres always had priority in the 
development plans successively introduced after i960. 

These long-term development objectives were 
! given effect through the choice of four principles for 
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assigned to teaching pos 
native Iranian scholars. 
For the first year, is 



after its initiator, Amir Kabir, had fallen from power. 
The DSr al-Funun was a combination of a military 
college and a secular university. Branches of study- 
comprised infantry, cavalry and artillery sciences; 
medicine, physical sciences, mathematics, pharma- 


n from power. from outside powers daring the First World War 

of a military years and finally the downfall of the KSdiirs (see 

ches of study uashkCtiyya and K»aii«], yet a great deal was 
lery scieoces; | done for education between 1908 and 1925. 
tics, pharma- In 1910 the Ma4il<s passed the administrative 


oology, cartography, history, geography, anil the j Law of Education which established the Ministry 
Persian, Arabic, French and Russian languages. ) of Education (Wizdrat-i Ma'ariJ an Awhd/ mi 
In addition to the Austrian professors who were 1 Mustafra/a), whose responsibilities in- 

engaged for sis years, a number of European experts eluded also, as its name implied, pious endowments 
already in tho service of the Iranian government were | and the fine arts. 
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Responsibility (or public education was assigned 
to this Ministry. In 19x1 the Fundamental Law of 
Education made the Ministry responsible for the 
provision of basic education tor all children aged 
from 7 to 13 years of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: primary, secondary and 
higher stages. Private schools were recognised, but 
they all had to carry out the curriculum ratified 
by the Ministry of Education. Corporal punishment 
was banned in all types of school (see further on 
the provisions of these laws, Issa Sadiq, Modern 
Persia and her educational system. New York 1931). 

In 1918 the Central Teachers* College was estab¬ 
lished for training secondary school teachers. 
A number of French teachers were engaged to teach 
modern sciences, and eminent Iranian scholars 
came to be associated with this college, later called 
the Higher National Teachers' College. When the 
University ol Tehran was established in 1935. this 
College was incorporated Into the University to 
form its faculties of Arts and Sciences. In 19:1 the 


and sciences. As there was a terminal examination 
at the end ol the first cycle (at the age of :6) and a 

certificate was issued at that point, more than 30% 

into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
structure of 5 + 1 years, with specialisation at the 
sixth year. This had an adverse effect on the sub¬ 
sequent development of education, however, iu 
that it turned students away from vocational schools 
towards a university education, and consequently 
produced a surfeit of applicants for university 
education. 

Technical and vocational education bad all along 

state who trained the experts whom they needed. 
The Ministry of Education—called since the early 
1930s the Wizirat-i Far hang IJarkang = both 
education and culture)—did have its own vocational 
schools which students could enter at the age of x5 
after the first cycle of secondary school, but the 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































complete edition and translation in several articles; 
JXAS (1900), 637.730; (1903), 7J-t0l, 337-63, 813- 
47. The best edition is RisdUU al-^/rdn li-Abi '/- 
’Ala 1 al-Ma’arri wa-ma’a-hd Risdlal Jbn al-Kd'ilt 
tnftdfi fahmi-hd, 3rd cd. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by 'A'isha 'Abd al-Rnbman "Bint al-§h8;i J ". 

8. Risdlal at-Mali'ika is especially concerned 
with questions on the morphology and etymology oi 
certain Arabic words. Thus in tire Mukadiina of this 
Risala (ed. 1. Kraikovskiy, I.cningrad r93»), a reply 
is indirectly given to questions regarding the mor¬ 
phological reduction of certain words and names lound 
in the Rur’an and hadui- In this mauner, Abu ‘I- 
*AIi’, who is himself the protagonist in this Risdla. 
is heard propounding several questions to the Aagel 
of Death relating to all possible morphological 
schemes to which can be reduced words like main* 
and ‘A era’ll. By this method Abu 'l-‘Aia‘ describes 
himself as successful in his attempt at postponing 


composed by the author in his youth. In contrast 
to this opinion, c Abd al-Wahhab suggests it may 
be a work of the poet's old age, in which he is shown 
to revert to the original religious principles (cf. 
Kraikovskiy, Itbrannyt solimniva. ii, 186I. 

Finally, let us consider the author's surviving 
commentaries existing up till now on the Diwdns 
of other poets. 

plcte Dlaxhi of al-Mutanabbi, which Abu I 'Ali 1 
probably wrote in the prime of his life. This rather 
| simple commentary, of which so far no edition is 
available, has been discussed by Kraikovskiy, who 
| also gives some examples from the Arabic text of 
this commentary, in Al-Mutonabbi i Abu-l-'AId, 
I Petrograd i9to =■ Itbrmmye sotHneniya. ii, 63-115. 

; 3. al-lAmi' lU-’AzUt or n/-Z3rIWIJ al'Aiht is 

a very extensive and as yet unedited commentary on 
I a great number of verses selected from a!-Mutanab- 




































the To Vi/ may hero be mentioned separately: j 
Vha'Slibi, Tatinmul al-yattma, Tehran 1353/1931, 1 
i. 9 (= TaVi/. 3-4); TrtVlWj DaeiiUi, iv, 340-1 | 

(= T11 Vi/, 5-7); Bakbanl. Dtimynl nl-Jayr too- 
'«sml <i*I al-‘a>r, Aleppo 1349/1930. 50-3 (= I 
Ta’rlf, 8-n); Ibn al*]2iawzl, al-Munlatam, viii, 

184-8 (= To Vi/, 18-26): Ibn al-gtifl, /«M* at- \ have recently appeared on the Mught 
roadi 'nia ar.bah al-mthil, Cairo 1950-5, i, 46-83 1 landholding class, 

(= TaVi/, 27-66); YakOt, l/iaAa>, i, 162-216 (= | Bibliography; Storey, i, 1094-1100. 

Ta'rlJ, 67-141); Sib) b al-QjawzI, Mir‘ 6 ! al-xamin, 1 (Ed.) 

in TaVf/, 143-81; Dhahabi, Ta’likh al-islam, in MA'BAD n. <A»o AixAtt 0. ‘Ukavm ai-CJUHA- 
TaVf/, 189-205; Ibn Kathlr, al-Bidiya 1m 7- | Nl, early representative ol lyadurl ideas, 
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* al-Nub on the western coast, at 8 ifba 1 s; 
Noshim (?), on the eastern coast, and Malawtn (?), 
on the western coast, at 7 ifba c s; Manaklra, on the 
eastern coast (true latitude aa" 08' 30'') and Bandar 
(al-) Shu'ban (port of the shoals), at 6 •flu's; Bandar 
Haddda, on the eastern coast, and Bandar Kftrl, on 
the western coast, at 4 •fin's; Wabaya (?) (according 
to the Turkish text of Sayyid ‘All; this name is 
illegible in ms. 2339), on the eastern coast, and 
Bandar Hit (or Hayt), on the western coast, at 
3 tfba's; Bandar IladAda (ssc), on the eastern 
coast, no name known on the western coast at this 
latitude, at 2 sfioS; and Bandar KOs (or Ktws), 

A number ol these ports. Including Sa'da, Maaza- 
laajt and BlmarOh have been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeological studies. Those of the 
north-west were also known through an oral tradition. 






































































































































































Veh-Ardajdjlr founded by Ardast]Ir I iu ca. 230 A-D. 1 the Imam could do as he liked was founded there and 
and called Behraslr by the Arabs, Mafcora by Jews supported the ‘Alid rising of 126/744. The extremist 
and by Christians. This city was mainly IsIjSkiyya sect was there in the 4tb/ioth century, 

commercial and industrial, a local administrative Although al-Vlanjur (136-38/734-75) stayed briefly 




three miles south of Veh-Ardashlr guarding the 
bridge over the Nahr al-Malik where it met the i 
Tigris, is sometimes included in the metropolitan area. 

When al-MadShn fell to the Arabs in §afar 16/ 
March 637, the SSsinid royal family, nobles, and 
army had fled. Some soldiers were captured there, 
along with huge amounts of booty from the royal 
treasures. The people in the White Palace made 


Palace was partially demolished by al-l 
although he ordered it to be rebuilt in 1 
remained ruined. Its demolition was com 
al-Muktafl (289-95/908-8) in ca. 290/903, 
materials used to build the Tadi palace at 
By the 3rd/9th century, al-Mada’in’s ii 
was more agricultural and the position of i 
tended to be combined with that of Br * 


the east bank was a nourishing 
with brick buildings, market 
mosques, while there was a lar| 



















































Arab Sasanian coins, London 1941, xcli; F. D. J. 
Panick, SdsAnian coins, Bombay 1954, 139, 144, 
138-9, 186-7; R. G8bl, Sasaniduchc Mnmisnutik, 
Brunswick 1968, 80-2, 84; idem, Der Sdsdnijisehe 
Munsfund con Seleukia (Vlh-ArdaUr) 19 67, in 
Mesopotamia, viii-ix (1973-4). 246-8, 232-5. 

For the conquest ol al-Mada’in by the Muslims, 
see Baiamiurl, FutQk, 262-3,277; Ya%OM, Ta'rikk, 
ii, 165; DInawarl, 133; Tab.u1, i, 2357-8. 2424-33. 
2439-42, 2451, 2497; Ibn al-AUjlr. iii, 396-403: and 
Yakdt, i, 769, iv, 446. On Muslim settlement ami 
early administration, see Aba YOsul, K. a /- 
Kharddi. Cairo 1382, 48; Ibu Su'd, K. al-Jabakut, 
vi, 8-9, 65, vii/a, 64, 66; Ya'kubi, Ta’rikh, ii, 218; 
Tabari, i, 2374-5, 2463, 2645, 3259, 3366, 3372, ii, 
*, 39 . 46 . 57 . 5 ° 4 , 56', 635, 899, 929, 979-80, 982, 


_ peopie of Kula. It is indeed possible 
Uiat he stayed also in this city, because there are a 
; great number ot Kufan people among his informants. 
' He found a friend and patron in the musician and 
! scholar Ishik b. Ibrahim al-Maw$iII (d. 235/850 
[ 4 - 2 . 3 ), in whose house he is said to have died. The 
| data on the year of his death in Baghdad vary; 
215/830, 224/839, 225/840, 228/843 [Fihrisl, 100 
al-Tabari, iii, 1330; al-Mas'fldl, Muradi, vii, 287, — 
5 2973: Yakut, Viabd > , v, 309 If.; Ta'rlii Baghdad, 
i xii, 53 )- Since be is said to have died over 90 years 
j old. as YakQt (iv, 215) still mentions him lor the 
1 year 226/841, and since his great historical work on 
| the caliphs (see below) Is said to have treated ol the 
I reign ol al-Mu*ta$im (218.27/833-42), the year 228/843 
j seems the most probable (see G. Rotter, Zur Char- 








































































































al-rafFa, Nadjaf 1381/1962, 6 8), K. ai-Dfam 
Abi 'l-yadid.SW/i, i, 233, 256, vi, 215, ix, 113,115, 
317! lbii 'Abd Rabbih, al-'lkdal/arid, iv,3i8 If.; al- 
Tabari, cf. Rotter, op.oil., 113 ff.; U. Sezgin, AM 
Mihrtaf, 102 ff,); K. $i/fln (Ibn Abi ’l-FIadld, 
Shark, ii, 246, 268, vi, 134-6!: A - , al- Khatt’iriii 
[ibid., ii, 271-2); K.Akhbdr at-tnli’ (wa 'l-akrad) (al- 
Jlas'udl, lluruii, ii, 70; Ibn Mik'115, Ikmdl, Bayda- 
rabad 1962 ff., iv, 198); A". Zaktn lyis (6. Mu'dtriya) 
(al-Maydhni, Maxima 1 al a nihil, i, 120); Nawadit a 1- 
liudat (aJ-Tawbldl, ol-Btfd’ir, ii, 700-1, and 795- 
6?); dthbir Zufar b. ol-HirM (Yakut, iv, 369; al- 
BaUdfcuri, Ansdb, v, 303-4); Akkbor al-faVm (el¬ 
an, 216, 218, perhaps further 210 (from al-Madi’inl, 
also in al-TanOfelil, Farodi, i, 187, ch. vi, according 
to Wiener, op.eil., 278); Ibn Taghribirdl, Cairo, 
i. 3i3i Khalifa b. Khawat. Ta’rikh, NajUaf 1965, 
471; al-Dhahabl. TaVi/jA al-Islam, ii, Cairo 1368, 


(1968), 77-83; F. Rosenthal, History of Muslim 
historiography 1 , Leiden 1968, 69f. and index; see 
also CAS, iii, 366-7. (Ursula Sezgin) 

MADANIYYA, a branch of the Sbadhillyya 
[9.0.] $dfl order named after Muhammad b. Hasan 
b. Hamza ?2tir al-Madanf (ii9t-12)umada I 1263/ 
1780 - April-May 1847), who was originally a 
mukaddam i«.e.] of Mawlay Aba Ahmad al-‘Arbl 
al-Darl(5wi [see darkawa ). From 1240/1824-5 al- 
Madanl presented himself as independent head of a 
/arifra [{.vj in his own right (‘Abd al-Kadir Zaki, 
Ol-Najka al-'aliyya ft aurid al-Skd^iliyya, Cairo 
1321/1903-4, 233) while retaining the essentials of 
Shaslhill teaching and liturgical practice (see Muham¬ 
mad Ahmad Sayyid Ahmad, al-Anwir al-ihakalnyya 
Ii •l-tariko al-Shadk,Uyya, Alexandria n.d., passim). 
By that time, he had settled in the Tripolitanian 
town of Mijrata. where he died and where his shrine 
may be visited today. 

Under his son and successor Muhammad (Sha'bSn 
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MADHHIDJ — MAPI 
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as road repair aad fortress building, which was 
requircd as a compulsory service |maktllef khidmtl) 
in partial satisfaction of the 'arevSrqi tax obligation 
of other re^ayd (sec orders preventing summoning ' 
(i'M4r) of mine workers for other tasks on the 

etc.). As skilled workers, the conditions under 
which the registered raa'drirdps performed their 
Jobs in the mines were carefully specified in special 

application. In the first place, mining activities 
(ended to be seasonal, most intensive work taking 
place in the 7Vt-month period between -Vcuviir 
(21 March) and RCiz-i ftislm (7 November). In addi 
lion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idle days (mire) (Anhegger-Inalcik, 7, za, 14, »5. 
etc.). Since registered mn’ien^iis with some expe¬ 
rience were usually in short supply, their numbers 
had to be bolstered by the use of hired labour. Sta¬ 
tistics from salt mining operations published by 
Gu?ct suggest that the proportion of workers regis¬ 
tered as /Mjfjtis and enjoying a share of the mine’s 
production (sometimes ‘/u. sometimes '),) was about 
equal to those workers taken on seasonally and paid 


recompense for workers, even those recruit 

were negotiated so as to equal or to better the 
current rates in effect at the time (see Murphey, 

hard physical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range of more specialised skilled workers 
and supervisor's. Their positions, liko those of the 
intt'&njfis, were confirmed by imperial diploma 
(benU) and carried with them certain special con¬ 
ditions and privileges. As an example (BBA, Ibn 
ul-Emin, "Me'Adin", no. 108) a document con¬ 
firming the inherited position as rrui c i*ndji-b<isJii 
to a certain Mcljmcd in charge of inspecting all 
the mining shaits and forges uL Gilrailslj-lsti&ae 
in order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or theft of silver ore, states 
that the holder of this office was to enjoy a custom¬ 
ary revenue (‘awi’irf) of one basket of ore for every 
(orge under his inspection. The distribution of the 
mineral production between these various experts, 
foremen and inspectors working in a mine followed 
long-e3tablished tradition and was based on a 
division of the production of each mining shaft 
into 66 distinct shares (Alffe) (Beldiceanu 1964, 86). 
However, further deductions ( kesim) and fees both 



share as the product of four days’ work each week. 
However, on consulting with the parties concerned, 
the workers proposed a more equitable accommoda¬ 
tion whereby they agreed to take their share in the 
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d exploiting new site 
idle, thus opening tl 


lich had pre- j titles at Djandja. Tliis was due partly lo a fai 
ay for a new I to recover from disruptions during the lijalSIt 
ng. I hellions (g u.] period, and partly to t 

of the surface veins. Peysonnel': 
oj Ottoman | i ndiea[es a significant decline in 


i regional distribution oj Ottoman | indica[es a s , eni 
mineral resources. , raining activity li 

th section of the Mendflr aI- c amSlim I by stating that 
ms. nth, fols. 349b-35tal, Mcbmerl remained in opei 




dating from the reign of Murad IV (1032-19/1623-59); 
University Library. Istanbul, ms. T.Y. 6rto. fols. 

46b-47b, 8oa-8ob. oia-92b. all dealing with kkazin,- 

irsltitl . 

The principal silver mines of the Ottoman 
Empire were concentrated in Serbia, with other 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekapsi and Pra- 
vista) and Macedonia (Csklib/Skopje, Kratova, etc) 
The value of the annual production of ten of the 
largest of these mines is summarised in the following 


Source: R. Murphey, Silver production .. 82-5. 

Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Rumelia vary considerably, offi¬ 
cial statistics from the turn of the uth/i7th century 
indicate an annual production oi silver somewhere 
in the neighbourhood oi 1,600,000 ounces (Murphey, 
Silver production, 79)- 

As for Anatolia, silver deposits were to be found 
in the mines at Djandja near present-day Glimlish- 
. Register MM 92a in the Istanbul archives 


mineral resources Ike Oltoman Empire was in a 
particularly favorable position. Copper was supplied 
from the mines is the province of Rastamcnu. 
in particular the mine of Kilre in the sandjak of 
inebolu and the mines in the township of Cankiri 
[g.u.j (fCaslainonu wild yefi sdlndmesi, sene tjtb H , 
533-4). Copper production at the KUre mine is well 
documented irom archival sources. The earliest ac¬ 
count dates from 919/151 j (BBA, Ibn ul-Emln Tasnif, 
•‘Me'Jdin", no. 3) and records the operation oi 39 
forges producing 28,638 loikiyyes (36.74 metric tons) 
for an 8*/> month period. The pure copper once ex¬ 
tracted was valued at 68 ahtlas per uu^iytr. Subse¬ 
quent records for the year 1081/1670 (BBA, MM 
•5997) give only the lump-sum valuation of the lax- 
farm lease for the operation of the mine fixed at 
3,500 batmans or 24,85 metric tons, without speci- 
fying actual production. However, a still later 
register dating from 1200/1785-6 (BBA, Kl< 2943), 

mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
the Black Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 33 sepa¬ 
rate shipments made from the port of Samsun in 
the early months of 1200/1785-6, including 22,243 
pieces constituting a foul weight of 7i,9«i batmans 
or 510.57 metric tons (note: the equivalent of 431,466 
wQkiyycs, 150 dirhems, given for the shipments 
totalling 71,911 batmans, allows us lo fix the true 
weight of the batman in use for metals at this time 
at 3-5379 wBkiyya or 7-t kg). Since, however, 
these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
foundry in Istanbul, they cannot be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output of even 
the mines of the Black Sea area. D. Urquhart 





















Iron ore was excavated in large quantities in 
the mines of Saxnakov in present-day Bulgaria, 
and shipped to Istanbul (or various uses in civil 
and military construction via the Black Sea port 
oi Ahyolu [Barkan, SiiUymaniyt Cami, i, 367), 
There were numerous other smaller mining centres 
throughout Bosnia which could also be mobilised in 
time of need [on the smaller iron-producing mines in 
the vicinity of Novo Brdo, see Bibl., Handiid, 197O 
An interesting example oi the reopening of a mine at 
Kentengrad in northern Bosnia is to be found in 
vol, xxi of the Mithimme defiers for the year 980/1372. 
The document is addressed to the governor of Bosnia 
and specifics that, in order to meet a pressing need 
for cannon balls at the front, the responsible author¬ 
ities in the area are to recruit the necessary work¬ 
men from the neighbouring villages without delay 
and resume production at the mine immediately. A 
fact which should not be overlooked when analysing 1 
the pattern of Ottoman mining activity is that, in 
addition to the richness of a given deposit, geo¬ 
graphical proximity to the place where military need 
was the greatest could also be a major factor in 
determining which mines were exploited and also the 
level of production which was sought in particular 

Information about the two largest consumer- 
of iron products, namely the imperial naval yards 
(tersdne-yi 'amirel and the Imperial arsenal {dfefre- 
khdue) allow us to make rough estimates about the 
levels of production in the major iron-producing 
regions. In the case of the naval yards, a register 
dated 1073/1663 (BBA, MM 1800] specifics that 
1,328 franlars or about 75,000 kg. of raw iron wen 
provided from Samakov at a cost of 623,267 afrles 
or approximately 470 ekies per franlar. An idirnit 
register prepared by the overseeing agent (natlr) 
of ihe Samakov mine covering a two-year period 
from Mubarrem ioij to Dim ’l-fclidjdja 1026/January 
i6r6 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates I 
that the following finished goods were sent to the ' 


provinces at Buda and Samakov. Because of its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of the process 
by which It was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as "Prankish steel" [Itlik-i frmgi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the baser metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 afrit s per franlar (91 a fries per 
wifriyyt) and in one instance for as much as 4,300 
afrits per frailer or 98 afrits per vmfriyyt (BBA, 
MM 6760, register dated 1006/1597-8). The regulated 
prices as set in 1049/1640 fixed a maximum priea 
of 70 Okies per wufriyyc for the ielik-i frengi supplied 
to the rasp-makers' guild [tirpUdidyin) in Istanbul 
(Esfrde dejHti , Topkapu Sarayi library ms. Re van 
>934. lols. >07a-to8b), bet clearly there were exten¬ 
sive gradations in quality. The official price regula¬ 
tions of 1049/1640 established the following four 
categories: 

(t) frengi ietik - 70 “fries per tnlfriyyt; 

(2) Peshle Ietik • 35 afrtes per wifriyyt, 

(3) Sanmfrtv ietik - 25 a fries ter wikiyyc, 

(4) lelifr of low quality not suitable for use by the 
file-makers - 20 afrles per wifriyyt. 

For the prices of various other metals used in 
the production of ordnance, an account register 
of the imperial cannon foundry Hopk^frne-yi frimtre) 
from 1006/1597-8 gives us some precise data [BBA, 
MM 6760). At this date, topper was supplied to 
the foundry at a price of forty afrits per wifriyyt 
(r wifriyyt - t.2828 kg.). Tin varied in price 
between 3,800-3,900 afrles per franlar (1 franlar — 
44 B-ii/rtyyrs), or 86-89 afrits per wifriyyt according 
to its provenance. In one notation, an item of ex¬ 
pense of 1,37* afrit* lot the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendire is recorded. 

Other minerals 

Apart from the seven precious metals (hafi-i hash), 
another class of minerals was made up of ores of 
tow intrinsic, but high practical value. Principal 
among these ores were alum (j 4«4), sulphur (frdhdrt) 
and saltpeter (gOkerlile). 

Alum was used in the textile industry during 
the dying process, as well as in the paper-making 


arsenal in that year: 1,024 shovel blades (Afire! is), 
*,55* picks (Aminas), a,000 axes (4af/a) and 14 crow¬ 
bars (AfUAfl). EwliyA Ctlcbi (Seydfrat-name, vi, 128) 
speaks of a yearly quantity of 8,000 wagonloads of 
raw iron being sent to the central lands of the 
Empire chiefly via the seaport of SaJonlea. In 
Anatolia, one of the principal iron ore deposit- 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigi in the 
mountainous region southwest of Erzerum. (on 
the production of cannon balls and other liftished 
iron products at Kigi, see Murpbey, The umstruaion 
of a fortress ..., documents in the addenda). Another 
centre of iron production in Anatolia, at least one 
that was active in the 19th century, was in the town¬ 
ship of Zeytfin north of Mar'ash. According to the 
yearbook for Aleppo province for the year 1321/1906 


and other industries. Its manufacture in Turkey 
dated back at least to the 8th/ntb century (tnalcik. 
Classical age, 134; Cl. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, 
160-1; W. Heyd, HisUnre du commerce iu Levant, 
ii, 563-71). Until alternative sources were discovered, 
Anatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile industry, 
principally through the intermediacy of Genoese 
merchants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
Utb century lists five fully distinguishable grades 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, as 
follows: (1) Kutahya alum; (2) alum from KaraljisSr 
(=, J&ebm-KarabfsSr); (3) alum from Pliocea (*» Ye&i 
Foia); (4) alum from around Ulubad on the western 
shore of Apolyont G<9u; and (5) impure alum from 
the various islands of the Marmara sea (known as 











silver (Aleppo) 17.346 MM 7075.P-8 1046/1636 

silver (Tolat) 67.000 MM 7075. p. 36 1046/1636 

silver Dianlia 

(GOmtisti-bhane) 1,300,000 MM 7073, p. ta 1046/1636 

silver Inegfll (Bursa) 80,000 MM 7073, p. 33 1046/1636 

silver (Aleppo) 17,34* MM 7075, p. 8 1046/1636 

silver Djanjija 

(GumOsh-khine) 430,000 dirhtms •• 9.5 akiez for MM 933 1010/1601 

pure silver, 


copper Ardanuc 
(Erzerum) 
copper Kiixe 
(Kas. 




Cankiri 

(Kastamonu) 

(MuJIa) 

KarahisSr-i 

(Kuiahya) 


117.879 ** 

6,333 ** 
1,383,650 
316,666 


M 7073, P- 1. 
a ul-Emin, 


MM 7075, p. 1. 
MM 7073. P- 3. 


1046/1636 

919/1313 


1046/1636 

1046/1636 


• Place-names given between parentheses designate saHdjufs. This is used both as an aid to lo. 
in order to differentiate individual figures for specific mines from summation figures for a district as 

•• One dtrhtm equals 3.07 gi One wikiyye equals t.a8:8 kg; •••• This figure of 117,879 ai 
some revenues from the salt works of Cankiri; *•••• Tax-farm of the smelting works ((toI-WgiK). 

































Mineralogical map of Anatolia. 

1. Ikon ; Bilccliik (Rclik, i-«), Cankiri (MM 7075), Jtugla (MM 7075), Divrifci (Katib 624), Kijji (Rciik, 13, 

>1. 4*); 

2. Copper: Ardanuf (Rclik, 54, and MM 7075). Kagizmau (Rcfik, 43-46), Iviiic/Kastamonu ('Ajhlk, f. 351b); 
j. Lead and Silver: Gilmdsh-khine (Ewliyi II, 405 and MM 7075) Ergani (Rcfik, 29, 59) Incgol/Bursa 
I (Rcfik, 45, and MM 7075). Ispiye/Titebolu (Rcfik, 30, 51, 34); 

4. Sulphur: Erdjisli (Rcfik. 7-8), HakkSri (Refik, 7-8); 

5. Saltpetre: Erdjistj (Refik, 13). Katanian (Refik. 11-12. 18), Bor (Evrlij-a, iii, 190): 

6 . Alum: gjebin KarabijAr (MM 7075). Gediz (MM 7075). 


Mebmcd 'Ajhlk, Mendtir al-'audlim, Nut-i Osmauiye Library ms. 3426; 
EwiiyA Cclcbi, Sevlbal-adme. 10 vob„ Istanbul 1314/1896, to 1938; 
KAtibCclebi, QjiHn-numd. Istanbul 1145/1732! 

Bajbakanhk Archives, Maliveden Miidcvver series; 

A. Refik, Osmmh icrrindc Tiirkiyc madmleii (967-4200), Istanbul 1931. 


‘Asblk = 
EwiiyA = 
KStib = 
MM - 
Refik - 


For the purpose of quick rcierence, a table follows 
which shows the scale of various mining enterprises 
in Anatolia. An accompanying map shows the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the principal minerals. 

Market organisation: distribution and supply. 

The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure self-sufficiency, particularly 
in materials of strategic significance. It seems more- 

willing to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. This is most obvious in those mines ad¬ 
ministered by iltix&m (see above and MffLTEZtu). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury tithe, an 
investor was left with only some 60% of the pro¬ 
duction with which to pay his workers and realise 
a profit for himself. As is indicated in a memoran¬ 
dum on the subject written in about 1600 (see Mur 
phey, Silver production, go), this left little margin 
for experimentation with new techniques or invest¬ 
ment in production-boosting improvements. In 
point ol fact, the Ottoman Empire was independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import ol 
tin from the Cornish mines, see oAuOd at i, 1063, 
and H. Inalcik, The socio-political ejfects . ., 215 ff. 
Also, EwiiyA Celebi mentions that the supply oi tin 
for the Istanbul craft-guilds came Irom England 
ISeydliil-nilme, i, 379: Jngillere diyirindan). Modem 
geological exploration has determined that the only 
place in the Middle East where tin occurs in any 

appreciable deposit is the Lebanon (see do Jesus, i, 


53, and ii, 395, map). However, there is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the 17th 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, 84-5). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict government control was exercised, 
particularly in the marketing phase. One aspect 
of state regulation 0! the market place was the 
limiting ot total prohibition ol export of some 
mineral products at limes when local stocks became 
depleted. Examples of the periodic imposition of 
trade restrictions in iron and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded in the well-indexed catalogue 
volumes of the Public Record Office in London (see 
/libl.). These trading bans were imposed only as an 
exceptional measure, but with regard to the sale and 
distribution of certain scarce resources within the 
empire itself there was a whole range of restrictive 
regulations, ranging from government price control to 
the enforcement of artificial market boundaries 
known as drii. 

To illustrate the fundamentally protectionist 
principles oi the state with regard to mineral pro¬ 
duction and distribution, the conditions regulating 
the state alum mines are particularly revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mined at Shebin- 
Karabisir (KarahisAr-i gharkl) for use in the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder and other products are provided 
in the ^ar'iyya court records from Aleppo. In an 
order dated n Mubarrem 1194/19 January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one of the restricted areas 
where the ore could bo sold, the government barred 
the competition oi European traders {efren^iler) 
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who sought to flood the market with cheaper alum. 
Ship captains were warned that if they persisted in 
attempting to sell their cargoes at the deflated price 
of six Juruiis per b enter (56.443 kg.), as opposed 
to the fixed price of forty-three feumsAs per kanfar 
set for the produce of the state-operated mines at 
Karahisir, their cargoes would be confiscated 
(Damascus, Ha'kai al muU’ik elta'ri^yye: Ewi- 


larket with cheaper alum. household items such as copper cooking pots (gar- 
I that ii they persisted in charcoal burners for household heating 

rgoes at the deflated price [mangel) and copper eatingware (*ah) also used up 

(56.443 kg.), as opposed large quantities of metal According to Ewliyfi's 

[■-three humshs per t/anfar list (Seyikel-neme, i, 579) in Istanbul alone there 

e state-operated mines at were some 1,000 separate metal founders' shops 

i would be confiscated (dBkmtdps) employing some 1,300 skilled craftsmen. 

Ai’iA el la'rlk^iyya: EsrS- It was only when these two needs had been fully 


•t {(lelei), xv, 334 6). Another order satisfied, that 



Concerning the distributio 
resources, it is clear that th 
empire's mineral production « 
directly available to the state 


a. buildings serving the public need 
(1) mosques 

(a) schools 

(3) hospitals 

(4) Umdretn 

b. buildings reserved (or state use 
11) royal palaces 

(4) residences of high government functionaries. 
A relatively smaller proportion was distributed to 
the craft guilds for the production of household 
utensils and consumer goods. Manufacture of common 


In considering the development of Ottoman 
mining in the I3th/igth century, one should note 
the three areas of fundamental change: 

from the Diistiir listed in the Bibl., section II. 
On the law governing capital investment and 
ownership of land by foreigners, see Engelhardt, I, 
cn ff., and Solakian, 5-6. On the concessionary 
regime, see imtiyAzAt.) (b) New mineral types ex¬ 
ploited In the 19th century and the role ol foreign 
capital in the development ol Ottoman mining. 
<c) New technology and the impact of mechanisation. 
Only the major themes and issues relating to the 
| last two topics, in particular, that of mechanisation 
| in Ottoman mining (see below), will be treated here. 
1 The exploitation oi other mineral resources 
j in the Ottoman Empire such as chrome and nickel 
and the more intensive exploitation of existing fields 
1 as iu the coal industry, began on a large scale rela¬ 
tively late in Ottoman history. Under the impetus 
of increased demand sparked off by the Industrial 
I Revolution in Enrope, mineral exploitation rights in 
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bronze, some ioth/rSth to I2th/i8th century silver, 
or silver-plated, doors have also remained (Mayer, 
Metalworkers, “Ilyas”; "Yahhda”). It may be safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been melted 


Although Islamic decoration follows some general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were inter¬ 
changeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any specific form of art. This applies also to metal¬ 
work, which seems to have developed certain pref- 


other purposes. 

which was generally made up oi flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 

rings which were filled with arabesques in openwork 
(Sevilla, Puerta de Pardon; Cairo, Sultan Hasan 
madrasa), numerous zoomorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like the doorknockers 
of the Ulu Cami in Cizre (£>jazlrat ibn 'Umar) 
are formed by a pair of confronted dragons which 
are suspended from hinges attached to a lion mask 
(Ollier Erginsoy, in Gonill ftney. Attadolu Selfttklu 

tig. 141; The David Collection, Islamic art. Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975, 69. An identical knocker of un¬ 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
later renderings, as for instance in a Mamluk example 
with the name of Muhammad b. Kalawun in Hebron, 
the ring is formed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre. See also knocker 
on door of the Mosque of Hadjmds al-Iybaki in 
Cairo, 885-6/1480-1). 

(3) Window griMs. Aside from a fewjUver and 

gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number oi wooden accessories preserved in situ 

Three of these balls bear the name of the IlUjanid 
Sultan Muhammad Oldleytil KhudSbanda gfcah 
(703-16/1304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, although their resemblance to the inscribed 
specimen places them in the same category. 


schemes as well as to monographic themes. 

(1) Geometric patterns. In addition to primary 
geometric grids by which the surface of every object 
was subdivided and its decorative dements organised, 

by artisans working in other media. Designs obtained 
by means oi intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surface pattern of squares or lozenges, which 
could also easily be perforated, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, SIMW. V). 

used to Ilil the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or filling them 
with a floral design. Small circles were employed 
also to create continuous lines and geometric patterns. 
Particularly on early metal objects, artisans suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a variety of patterns of tangent 
or overlapping circles and ring-matted geometric 

Meiikian-Chirvani, The Jhihtnnns, 136 fl)f As'a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of the 
circles in order to create new variants of interlacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 

employed up to at least the 8th/i4tb century for 
single and repeat patterns alike. Between the second 
half of the 7U1/13U) to about Hie middle of the 8th/ 
14th century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
roundels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian metal workers. In these later 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 

century Persian penbox, Haywari eat., no, 206). 
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cm. White bronze, incised, copper inlay 
y Muhammad (?). Late tst/yth to early 
f, Iran. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
4—1906, Crown copyright Victoria and 
Museum. Photograph E. Baer. 


r4-5 cm. Bronze, cast and pierced. 6th/ 
Iran. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
39. Courtesy Fogg Art Museum. Photo- 
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I rib, Ibougli Ibis is said to have been applied origi- 
! naliy to only part of the oasis (al-SainhQdl, 1,8-ro). 
| This name occurs once in the Kur'in (XXXIII, 
l 13)- Iathrippa is found in Ptolemy and Stephanos 
! Byzantinus, and YUjrb in Minaean inscriptions. At- 
\ Madina is properly "the town” or "the place of juris- 
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Caetani, Annuli, i, 391-408; Watt, Muhammad at ' An$Sr. On the whole, he managed to keep the peace 
Medina. 221-8; R. B. Serjeant, 2'*« "C-onaittdwn nf | between the rival groups in Medina, though at times 
Medina", in IQ, viii (1964), 3-16; idem, The SvMtah be was able to use the hostility of al-Aws and ai- 
Jdmi’ah, pads with the Yafirib Jem. and the tahritr | Khazradi to further his own ends. After the conquest 
c/Yaytrib, in BSOAS. xli [1978], 1-42). The document j of Mecca and the acceptance of Islam by many of the 
is composite, as is shown by repetitions. In in leading Meccans, both sections oi the Ansar felt 
present form it would seem to belong to a date | threatened by these last (cf. Ibn Hisljam, 824, 855 f.J, 
after the Rurayga affair in 5/627, but some o( j and this division in the Ansar gradually ceased to 
its articles may go back to the Pledge of War at al- 1 be of political importance. The opposition to Mubara- 
‘Alfaba. By this document all the people living in mad from 'Abd Allih b. Ubayy [j.v.] and his support- 
Medina are constituted a single um> or community ers, known as the munafihun, seems to have faded 
in accordance with traditional Arab ideas of con- cut at the time oi the siege of Medina, for 'Abd AllSh 
federacy. There are nine primary members of the con- b. Ubayy participated in the expedition to al-Ruday- 
federacy, eight local “clans" (three of al-Aws and biya. About 9/630, however, another group of mundji- 
five of al-Khazradil and the group of Emigrants from Ann appeared. During the expedition to Tabdk an 
Mecca. Although the underlying political conceptions attempt on Muhammad's life was planned, but was 
were pre-Islamlc Arab, the confederacy was one of foiled. About the same time a mosque had been 

Muslims, since at least the leading men in each of completed in the southern part of the oasis, the 

the eight dans had accepted Muhammad as prophet, Masdjid al-pirSr or “Mosque of Dissension", but 

Many of the artides speak of "the believers”, and instead of honouring it by his presence Muhammad 

there are several references to God. About ten dis- sent men to demolish it, having realised that it was 

tinct groups of Jews are mentioned in separate arti- designed to be a focus of intrigue against himself. 
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the old city, and these continue to have ethnic settle¬ 
ment patterns. On balance, Philby's judgment con¬ 
tinues to be sound, that the people ol al-Madlna, 
favoured as they are by location, water supplies, 
and relatively abundant agriculture, “lead more 
spacious lives" with something of the patrician and 
the patriarchal about them, in contrast to their 
neighbours in Makka. 

The physical appearance of al-Madlna has changed 


bathing and siesta room for the people on that floor. 
The bucket was on a rope which operated from a 
pulley in the ceiling, and thus people on each floor 
could get water as needed. The water, which was not 
iu short supply, was normally about five metres 
below the surface of the ground. The whole city 
was enclosed by a substantial wall with various gates, 
and there was also an outer wall extending from 
southeast of the old city westward and then north 



































































and a straight street driven through to near the 
southwest gate of the mosque (Bib al-SalSm) so that 
columns and stone blocks could be brought in from 
Widt al-'Aklfc. As long as camels discharged their 

reserved for that purpose and goods were then takeu 
in by donkey or porter, the narrow streets could 
also be used by pedestrians, but with the coming 

pecially as there was a severe shortage of parking 
space. One major parking lot does, however, exist 


trough to near the land of r6.8% from 8.t4 to 6.77 km*. _ . 

lb nl-Salim) so that | of the total is in al-'Awilt and Ifubi’ south of the 
be brought in from city. According to the Ministry oi Agriculture, crop 
:1s discharged their 1 distribution in rp6r was as follows. 6«% palm trees, 
cst of the inner wall si % fruit trees. 14% alfalfa, and 1% garden 
sds were then taken vegetables, including tomatoes, eggplant, carrots, 

it with the coming cabbage, and cauliflower. It may be noted that the 
became acute, es* 1 date trade was especially important as an export 
ihortage of parking I (to Syria, Egypt and the Indian subcontinent) crop, 
oes. however, exist , The dates In fact had a religious aura as a kind of 
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not Roman but Arab and belonged, in a concrete 
manner, to a great palace erected by ‘Abd al- Rahman 
III, and this same thesis was upheld by P. Francisco 
Ruano in 1760 and Antonio Poni in 179*. The 
painter and historian J. A. Cein Bermhdei was the 
first researcher to identify "Cdrdoba la Vieja" 
with Madlnat al-Zahri’ (1833), and this identifica¬ 
tion was confirmed in later years, when European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sources for 
the history of Muslim Spain, so that, in i8s«, Pedro 
de Madrato and Pascuai de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying out an archaeologi¬ 
cal exploration at “Cdrdoba ia Vieja", but their 

Meanwhile, the architect Ricardo Velizquei was 

which he continued until his death in 1933, with 
excellent results: 1 







































































































































































































MADJAR, MADJARISTAN 


of the 4th-8th/ioth-i4th centuries designated the 
Hungarians was that of Bashkirs. The latter were 
in fact a Turkish tribe which had lived, since the 
3rd/Qth century if not earlier, in the territory cor* 
responding to the old Russian provinces of Penza 
and Orenburg; they had nothing in common with 
the Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a Finno- 
Ugrian language. Thus the use of the name Bashkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (in addition to the correctly- 
named Turkish BajBklrs) » an enigma which has 
yet to be solved, despite the efforts of numerous 
historians and linguists, Hungarian and others. 
The Turkish Baghkirs were called BagbVird by the 
mediaeval Arab authors (thus for example in the 
work of Ibn Pad! In ea. 310(922), The same, or 

analogous, names were also used by the Arab ge¬ 
ographers to denote the Hungarians. 

The first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name oi Bashkirs was al-Mas'Odl (d. 343/936). 
Describing in his Muriljj al-dhahab the war fought 
by the Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
against the Byzantines in the years 320-32/932 to 
-- -. this author denotes the Hungarians by two 


The Arab cosmographer Aba Sham; Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Dimasiikl (d. 727/1327) also mentions, in 
his \uk£hiU al-dahr /! ‘adxdSb abbarr sea ’l-babr, 
the Bastigbird people which he locates in south¬ 
eastern Europe alongside the MSdplr or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Possibly al-Duna-hki intended ia this fashion 
to distinguish the Muslim Hungarians from the 
Christian Hungarians, as Ibn Sa'td ai-Maghribi 
bad done. 

In his Alhar al-bildd, the Arab cosmographer al¬ 
ls azwiol (d. 683/1283) also mentions the Muslim 
Hungarians whom he calls Bashghirt. 

The Persian writers of the Mongol period also use 
the name of Bashkirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungarians. Thus for example, in the Oifni* al- 
taivdrikk of Rashid al-Din (d. 718/1318) these 
Bashkirs are mentioned, alongside the As (YasI 
Alans oi the Russian chronicles) the (Jrus (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the KIpCak and the Kelar (in other 
words, Christian Hungarians, sec below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Cingiz Kh&n who 
' ated the western portion of his empire. 



Ba sk th ird. 

Iu his Mu'djam al-buUUn, YSijut (d. 626/1229) 
likewise calls the Hungarians and their country 
Baskthirdiwa or Bashkirs. This writer met a group 
of Bashghirdiyva at If a lob (Aleppo) in Syria. Y5kflt 
also mentions, in this account, the European name 
of Hungary as al-Hunkar {al-H nngar). 

Ibn Said al-Maghribl (d. 685/1286) divides the 
Hungarians into two different nations: al-Bashkird 
(Bashkirs) who are, according to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live to the south oi the river Dfima (correctly 
Dutsa, in Hungarian Di km —Danube) and abflunknr 
who are Christians. He does not appreciate that the 
Baghglprd and al-Hunlfar are one people which is 
divided only by religion. Ibn Said’s great geographi¬ 
cal work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu i-Fida’ in his Takivlm abbuldan. 


Hajji (Beirut 1387/196*)- One such mention is 
contained in ihe paragraph intitled Qhihr balad 
al-Vn^aliyytn which also seems lo belong to the 
account by Ibrahim b. Ya'kub. Now, according to 

a Turkish tribe (dims) settled in proximity to the 
Slavs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdom of I3.iy’a?!aw, i.e. Bolesias I of Bohemia 
(935-67 A.D.). According to the same passage, the 
Russians were the neighbours oi <U-Unkaliyyln to the 
north, the Pechenegs to the east and the Bulgars 
to the south. There is no doubt that this localisation 
favours the identification of {il-Vnkaliyyln with 
the Hungarians. Al-Bakri also mentions another 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, al-Inbilijb. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the Kitab abMasilih 
wa’l-mamSlik intitled Bilid Ijrandja ("Land of 




















































































































































































MADJAR, MADJARISTAN 


ih century I slated above, for three years, knew very well the 
is religion | Muslim milieu of this land, one to which he was 
personal links; in fact, his eldest son fciSmld, 












































Hungarian a tiny. The first 
Pcrhcnegs as forming a part i 
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MADJAR, MADJARISTAN 


China, the Turks and India, ed. and tr. Mlnorsky, 
London 1942. Ar. text, *ai, *22. tr. 33. 35: 
Yalsat, I, 469-470; D. M. Dunlop, The history 0/ 
the Jewish Khasars, Princeton IQS4. 46-57. 59-87. 
89-115, 170-221, 242, 244 ct passim; 1. A. f'essler, 
Ceschichte von Unsarn, i. Leipzig 1867, 138. 187. 


had fallen under Turkish rule was gradually organised 
in the wake oi the expansion, although the establish¬ 
ing of sandi“M did not take place immediately after 
the occupation of even the more significant fortresses. 
The process of re-organisation in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by I. H. Uzungar- 

































































































MADJAR, MADJARISTAN — al-MADJARRA 


rabsuiiu in Ofen atis der Zett der Titrken- 
(1961), 107-38; 



iky Way, al-madiarra, am! the graphically 
nilar word (tl-midimara, which is the Arabic 
r the Greek constellation nameri 0n|itaT^|- 
Altar, Ara (see Kunitzsch, 203); cL, e.g„ 
ro lor al-miiimaia on 2 celestial globe by 
3. Sa'Id al-Sahll, dated 478/1085, described 
Millds Valllcrosa, Assaig i’histtnin it Its 
1us i maUmdtiqves a la Catalunya medieval, 












































c-MADJARRA — MADJAZ 


i, Barcelona 1931, JS I*.: the same confusion of al- 

ma&arra for ol-midimara, in Us mansions lunaires 
its A robes. Texts arobe to vtrs it Moh’ammed El- 
Moqri, trad. «t ann. par A. de C. Motylinskt, Algiers 
•899. 99 too- ««) an< * n- where Ihe translator did 
not realise and correct the mistake; cl. also ms. d 
of the Arabic Almagest in Kunitzsch, 346, no. 640. 
A literal Arabic translation from the Greek, in Ptole¬ 
my's Almagest, was al-felak ai-laban! (zl-Hadjdiadj 
b. YQsuf b. Ma|ar), and al-dd‘ira al-muskobbah 
latenuha bi-lawn al-labsn, or shortly, al-da’ira al- 
labaniyya (Isb5\f b. Runayn) (see Kunitzseh, Der 
Almagest, lit). 

The Milky Way was known to the Arabs in their 

classical period; cf. a collection of classical and post- 

classical Arabic verses naming al-madiarra, in Wiede¬ 
mann [«]. 673-5 (see also Ibn Minjur [a], 118 f.). In 
lexicographical texts, the positions of several fixed 

stars are described in relation to the Milky Way. AbO 
Hanlfa ai-DInavrari (d. 282/895) gave a description of 
the course of the Milky Way in the sky as seen by 
the Arabs in their "pre-scientific" period lAba Hanlfa, 
in al-MarzuW, ii, 9 f-l tr. Wiedemann [1], 664-6I. 

Further, it was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
changed in different seasons according to the snnual 
revolution of the sky (AbO Hanlfa, in al-Mareukf, 

ii, rof. = tr. Wiedemann [x], 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
123; nl-Kazwini, 21 = tr. Eth6,44). A late description 
based on personal experience was given around A.D. 
Z490 by Ahmad b. MSdjid, the famous navigator of 
the Indian Ocean (see Ahmad b. Madjid, 149 f.; tr. 
Tibbetts, 140). It should be noted that some of theso 
non-scientific authors understand the Milky Way 

to the observer's eye as a nebulous mass, a theory 
which seems to have originated from independent 
observations not influenced by the teachings of 
Greek philosophy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, tr*; al-KazwIuf, 
21 = tr. EtW, 44; Ahmad b. Madjid, 149 = tr. 
Tibbets, 140). 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in bis A Images! (book vlli, 
ch. a), which became known in Arabic through a 
series of translations from the end of the 2nd/8th to 
the end of the 3rd/9th centuries. AbQ Hanifa's 
description, however, apparently was not influenced 
by the Almagest, since he uses descriptive elements 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, his description of 
the galactic circle begins and ends in the constellation 
of Scorpius, near the ecliptic, whereas Ptolemy's 
description begins and rods in the constellation of 
Centaurus, in the southernmost region of the sky 
visible to him in Alexandria. 

Cosmological theories of the Milky Way were con¬ 
veyed to the Arabs by translations and paraphrases 
of Greek philosophical works, as, c.g., Aristotle's 
Meteorology (for the chapter on the Milky Way, see 
al-Athar al-’ulwtyya, ed. Badawi, 12-15; cd. Petraitis, 
23-6 [Arabic]; cd. Schoonhcim, 66/67-70/72; ed. 
Daiber, 62 (.), and their commentaries. While 
Aristotle taught that tbe Milky Way is a vaporous 
phenomenon belonging to the sublunar sphere, 
other philosophers such as Democritus, and younger 
commentators as Olympiodorus, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be far out in space, similar to the fixed 
stars, and belonging to their sphere (cf. Petraitis, 
23 [Arabic], n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim scholars 
apparently favoured these lalter theories against 
Aristotle's one (see the texts cited by Wiedemann 
[r], 669-72, and Daiber, 93-5, and the following 
quotations from Ibn al-Haytjjam and al-BirQni). 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


Especially Interesting are the scientific deductions of 

Ibn al-Haytham (d- ca. 432/1041), who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 

the spare (see Wiedemann [i], 672, and the literature 
quoted there). Also, al-Blninl in his al-RdnUn al- 
MasHdi (written around A.D. 1030) says that, 
contrary to the teachings of Aristotle and his follow¬ 
ers, al-madiarra is ol the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stars because the moon and the 

planets are not influenced by it when crossing in front 

of it, asshould happen if the Milky Way was below 

them, and because it shares all the peculiarities of 

the fixed stars a3 described by Ptolemy, viz. that it 

is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 

same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 

stars do (al-Biriinl [2], iii, 992, 16-993, i; nearly 

identical with this is the quotation irom Barhebraeus 

(d. A.D. 1286) in Wiedemann fi], 671). 

Bibliography: Ahmad b. M.kjj.d, Kitdb al- 
Fawd-ui fi ufil c ilm al-bahr tea •1-kawdHd, ed. I. 
Khoury, Damascus 1971; Eng. tr. G. R. Tibbetts, 
Arab navigation in the Mian Ocean before the 
coming of the Portuguese. London 1971; Aristotle, 
Meteorology. Arabic paraphrase Kitdb al-Athdr al- 
‘utwiyya, ed. A. R. Badawi, Cairo 1961 (see also 
Daiber, Petraitis. Schoonheim); Flrtlnl [i], KiUb 
al-Tafhim ti-nwd’tl find’at al-tandjim, ed. and tr. 
R. R. Wright, London 1934, § 167 (p. 87); Blrunl 
(a], of-Aomin at-Mas'udi , i-iit, Hyderabad-Dn., 
1954-6; H. Daiber, Ein Kompendium der arisloleli- 
schen MeUorologie in der Faseung des Ifunain ibn 
Isbdq, Amslcrdam-Oxford «97s; W. Ellers [a], 
Stern — Planet — Regenbogen, Zur K’omenklatur der 
orientalischen Hitnmelskunde, in Der Orient in der 
Forschung. Festschrift Otto Spies, Wiesbaden 
1967, 92-146; Eilers [a], Die vergleichcnd-semosio- 
logische Methods in der Oriental,stik, Wiesbaden 
1974 (Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit. Mainz. Abh. Gcistcs- 
u. Soxialwiss. Kl., Jahrg. 1973. Nr. 10); Eilers [3!, 
Sinn und Herhunft der Planelennamcn, Munich 1976 
[SB Bayer. Ah., Philos.-Hist. Kl., Jahrg. 1975, 
Heft 5); Ibn Kutayba, Kitdbal-A nwd Hyderabad- 
Dn. 1956; Ibn ManpOr (1), Lisin ai-‘«ra*, lv, 
Beirut 1955 (p. 129a, s.r. ii-r-r)', Ibn Man’ttr [2], 
KiUb iVithdr al-athi, f, 'l-layl rod 't-nahdr, Istanbul 
1298; Ibn Slda, Kitdb ttl-Muhkassay, ix, Cairo 1319; 
Kazwlnl, Kosmographie, ed. Wilstenfeld, !, Got- 

el-Kaewini’s Kosmographie. Die Wander der 
Schbpfung, Leipzig r868; P. Kunitzseh, Der 
Almagest, Die Syntax,, Mathematica des Claudius 
Plolemdus in arabisch-laleinischer Obsrlieferung, 
Wiesbaden 1974; al-MarzQld, Kilab al-Asmiiut tea 
'l amkina, i-ii, Hyderabad-Dn. 1332; C. Petraitis, 
The A tabic version of Aristotle’s Meteorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L. Schoonheim, Arisloteles ' Metso- 
rologie in arabischer und lateiniseher Vebersetsung, 
Leiden 1978; Sever us SobhSkht, Le traitl sue les 
constellations, ed. and tr. F. Nau, in Revue de 
TOrient Chrtticn, xxvii (1929-30), 327-410, and 
xxviii (1931-2), 83-100; E. Wiedemann [ij, Oberdie 
Milehstrasse bei den Arabern, originally printed 
1926-7, repr. in Aufsdtze tur arabiscltcn Wissen- 
uhaflsgesckichte, ii, Hildesheim 1970 (tbe pagina¬ 
tion of the reprint is quoted); Wiedemann [2], art. 
al-Ma4iarra in ED (mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [1], except for tbe translation from 
AbQ Hanlfa and the collection of verses, which are 
not in this article). (P. Kunitzsch) 

MACJAZ (A.), a term in rhetoric, means 
"trope" and, more generally, the use of a word 
*5 
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fiasanuya (see masanwayh] and imprisoned for a 
year before his release and rotum to Ray; and in 
405/1014-5 Shams a!-Uawla was able temporarily 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 4x9/1028, leaving Madid al-Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the rains of the govern¬ 
ment after over 30 years' exclusion from the sub¬ 
stance of power; the sources speak of his sensuality, 






























































































l-MADJDJAw! — MADJID b. SA'ID 
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developments in Iki Islamic world, Lahore n.c 
(1942); idem, Constitutional developments o / th 
major Islamic states, Lahore 1947; H. M. Davis 
Constitutions, electoral laws, treaties 



consultative bodies by the government. In recent 
years, under the new, revolutionary, highly central¬ 
ised rfgimes they have lost much of their effectiveness 
(after having been challenged by Islamists and right- 
and left-wing groups). In many cases, party compe¬ 
tition has all but disappeared and the role of parlia¬ 
ment (if at all extant) in the initiation of legislation 
and public policy-making has diminished, as have 


Middle East , in Obis: a Quarterly Journal oj 
World Affairs , (Philadelphia. Pa,), iv/3 (Fall 
19^0). 338-55 ; M. Klory, Consultation el representa¬ 
tion dans Ic Maghreb indlpendanl, In Annuairc de 
TAfrujue iu Nord, I (1962), ri-34; Muhammad 
Khalil, The Arab states and the Arab league: 0 
documentary record, i. Constitutional developments, 
Beirut 1962; R, A, Pfaff, Disengagement from Ira- 
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N. Wilding and P. Laundy, An encyclopaedia of 1 the instance of Mid'l^at Pasha [9.1*.] and bis supporters. 
Parliament London 1971; Miriam Aiman, The Sultan convened a parliament for two principal 
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xxvii/4 (Autumn 1973), 439-55; idem. Class,/i- 
cm, on and change in legislative systems: Iran, 
in G. R. Boynton and Lim Kim Chong, eds., Legis¬ 
lative systems in developing countries, Durham, 


ators 40 or over. Both Houses were supposedly equal, 
although only the Chamber had the right to pass 
the budget and vote on a no-confidence motion 



(lv) 'im. 

The parliamentary history of ‘Irak commenced 
virtually simultaneously with the inception of the 
British Mandate. Following the signing of the Anglo- 
> of 10 October 1922, King Faysal I, in 
e dated 21 October, called for elections 
nt Assembly. These elections were held 
during 1923 and the first Constituent 


Chamber. The Chamber invested no little effort in 
asserting itsell against both the King and the British, 
who were suspected of plotting to perpetuate and 
even enhance their special status as Mandators 
of ‘Irak. 

Later on, another type of conflict envolved on 
political and socio-economic grounds. In c Irfi|t, as 
in Syria and about the same time, the two-degree 
electoral system favoured the influential landot 
and their urban allies. Furthermore, the const!** 
system often helped the same families and gr> 








































enfranchised 
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to be mainly a deliberative body, with the fin 
decisions remaining with the Revolutionary Commas 
Council staffed by the Ba'th. 

Bibliography: The minutes of the Constituei 
Assembly have been published as Madimii c 
. . alta’sisi cl-’Iraki, i- 


in Iraq, 1933-1958, in UEJ, Kiv/4 (Autumn 1960), 
397-415; Muhammad Khalil, i, 10-26, 30*3; 
B.Vernier, L’lrak daujourdhui, Paris 1963, 33 ff„ 
459 ft.; W. J. Callman, Iraq under General Huri: 
my recollections of Nuri al-Said, 19541938, Balti- 
'4, 43-4 and passim; al-Sayyid c Abd 



dell' ‘Iraq, in OM, stxi/4 (April 1941). 

Ghosh, Constitutional developments . .332-61; 
idem. Constitutional documents . . ., 161-93; Davis, I 
107-42; Davis 1 , 151-90; al-Sayyid “Abd al-Ruzak , 
al-Hasani, Ta’rM al-’Irih al-siydsi al-fudUk, . 
Sidon 1948, i-ii-iii; Majid Khadduri, Independent 1 
Iraq : a study in Iraqi politics since 1931, London 
1951, 20-5, 206-22; France—Prdsidence du 
Conscil—Direction dc la Documentation, Con¬ 
stitution de Vlraq, Paris 1951 («■ Notes el Blades , 
Documentaries, 1466), i*iz; S. H. Longrigg, 
‘Iraq, 1900 to 1950: a political, social and economic 
history, London, 1953, 148-51 and passim ; Levin, 
131-66; al-Sayyid SabrI, 256-70; Godchot, 183-110; 
Gouvcrncment cl constitution dc la Ripublique 
iraktnienne, ill Orient, vii (1958), 191 ff-1 G. L. 
Harris, Iraq: its people, its society, its culture, Sen 
Haven, Conn. 1958, 87, 120-2; France—Prdsi- 
dence du Cornell—Direction de la Documenta¬ 
tion, Constitution de la Federation aiabe (Iraq el 
Jordanic) (19 mars 1938), Paris 1958 (= Notes 
et Blades Documentaires, 2413!; idem, Constitution 
ptovisoire de la Rlpublique iraquienne (27 juillel 
1938), Paris 1939 (- Notes el Blades Documentaires, 
2500); Lord Birdwood, Nuri as-Said: a study in 
Arab leadership, London 1939; Caractacus, 
Revolution in Iraq: an essay in comparative public 
opinion, London t959. 36 If-: Ali Ghalib al-Ani, 
La vie parlemenlaire tn Irak (de 1911 d 1957), 
Neuchitel i960; Ansari, Die Verfassungen . . 
57-70; ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Bazzaz, Muhadaril 
‘an oMfftty mist al-ihtildl fiattd al-istihldl V n.p. 
1960, 86-91; G. Grassmnck, The electoral process 


108 ff ., 120 ff.; A. A. al-Marayatf, Republic 
of Iraq, in al-Marayati et alii. The Middle East.. 
179 ft.; E. H. Tajirian, Iraq, 1932-1963: politics 
in a plural society, unpubl, Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia 
University, N.V. 1972, 50 It.; Blaustein and Plan!, 
eds. Constitutions, vii (1974): Iraq ; Muhammad 
Musaffar al-Adhaml, al-MadfUs al-ta 3 sisi ’ !-‘Irdki: 
dirisa ta’rihkiyya siyasiyya, Baghdad 1976; 
Khadduri. Socialist Iraq: a study in Iraqi politics, 
Washington, D.C. 1978, 30, 34-6, 45, 179-80; 
Iskander al-Ma c rikl, a!-‘lrik al-dimukrdli, n.p.. 


The history of parliament in Syria is a turbulent 
one, not uncharacteristic of this country's political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
has been both an agent ol and a contributor (o the 
politics of instability. At first, parliament was 
dependent upon relations with the authorities of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen¬ 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutions have been proclaimed and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Fay?al entered Damascus in October 1918, 
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Tte Ubanese parllaraem was firs. Tfce lmtcJ * eral ^y the chamber of Depute 

but gradually '"«*'«* £"«"■*> «» ^ 



































































































































«»>, Beirut n.d. [1963 >]; j. Mantel, , 
du Liban, Paris 1963, 257 fl.; BSsim al-Bjisr, 
Ri'dsa mssiydsa ua-Lubndn al-dfadld, Beirut 
.964, 87-no; W. Kewenig, DU Koexistene it, 
Rcligiorugemeinsehaftcn im Libanon, Berlin 1965, 
65-tio; L. M. T. Meo, Lebanon: improbable nation, 
a study in political development, Bloomington, 
Ind. 1965, J3 ft, 65 ft, 131 ft, 140-1, 148-9, 
154-64, 175-6, 186-7; Salibi, The modern history 
of Lebanon, London 1965, 165 ft; Ameller, 12-77; 
M C. Hudson, The electoral process and political 
development in Lebanon, in MEJ, xxl2 (Spring 
1966), 173-88; Peaslee 1 , ii (19661,633-47; Ch. Rizk, 
Le rdgime politique Itbanais, Paris 1966, 29 ft, 
101 ft; Rondot, The political institutions of Leba¬ 
nese democracy, in Leonard Binder, ed., Politics 
in Lebanon , New York 1966, 157-41; fcfamdl 
Badawi al-'tahiri, Siydsat at-hvkm ft Lubnin, 
Cairo 1966, 178-212; Hasan al-fjasan, al-Anqima 

.. M. W. Suleiman, Political parlies 

in Lebanon: the challenge of a fragmented political 
culture, Ithaca, N.Y. 1967, 50 ff.; idem. Elections 
in a confessional democracy , in Journal of Politics, 
xxix/i (1967I, 109-28; Hudson, The precarious 


Oibudun, eds.. Electoral politics in the Middle East, 
London 1980; Hudson, The electoral process and 
potilical development in Lebanon, New York n.d. 
(oil) Jordan. 

The Emirate of Transjordan, carved out by ‘Abd 

in May 1923. has displayed strong British influence 
in its parliamentary structure and procedure, both 
during the Emirate itself and In the subsequent in¬ 
dependent Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan (further; 
Jordan). 

As early as July 1923, ‘Abd Allah formed by 
decree a Committee to prepare an electoral law for 
a representative assembly. The law was ready in June 
1934, although the entire Assembly project was post¬ 
poned, reportedly due to British discouragement of 
the idea. In October 1926, a group of notables was 
convened to prepare another electoral law, meeting 
with similar results. More tangible progress was 
achieved, however, after the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty 
was signed on to February 1928. In accordance with 
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this Treaty, an Organic Law was promulgated on Jordan has been largely the struggle between an em- 
16 April setting up a Legislative Council (Ma&lu battled monarchy and its Palestinian subjects. One 
taijrt’l), to be elected for three years by two-degree o( the fronts of this struggle was the Chamber (a 
male suffrage. It was to consist ol 16 Members, with cautious nomination policy prevented clashes in the 



Assembly (.Wa^jlis al-umma). The Chamber of 
Deputies (Majlis al-nuwwdb) was to consist ol the West Bankers (based on Abu Jaber, see Bibliog- 
ao Members (ta Muslims, a Christians, a tribal raphy). 

representatives and a for the Circassians and She- The first Chamber t - 

shaus),elected by all male Jordanian citizens aged (Jordan’s second since i 



it bad superseded. 

More substantive change occurred alter Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank in 1930 and 
the granting of citizenship (including the franchise) to 
its inhabitants. Since then, the political history ol 


in case of disagreement; the King's veto 
overriden if each House re-adopted the law by a two- 
thirds majority. Foreign treaties and financial agree¬ 
ments were to be ratified in parliament. Immunity 
was reaffirmed and interpellation of Ministers intro- 


s in the Jordanian Chamber 1930-1961 


Arab Constitutional 
Community ( al-C'mma) 
Muslim Brethren 
Liberation (Tafrrir) 
Independent Candidates 


Total 
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roi-3, 117-24, 138-9; Peaslee*, ii U966), 334-37; 
A. M. Goichon, Jordanie rcellc, N.P. 1967, i, 
358-68; Ha5a.11 al-Hasan, al-Anfima .. 299-313; 
P. J. Valikiotis, Politics and the military in Jordan, 
London 19671 47-5*; al Marayati, Middle Eastern 
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' campaign. About 250.000 
people bad tbe right to vote. The number of con¬ 
stituencies had been increased front 8 to 20, half of 
which elected two members each and the other one 

charges of gerrymandering. The issues ranged front 

inflation) to'religiousfSljI'Is versurSunnls) topolitical’ 
(various ideologies competed, although parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nationalists and the socialists indicates radicaUsation 
in the make-up of the National Assembly, as com¬ 
pared to that of the Constituent Assembly. Conse¬ 
quently, the December 1973 Assembly displayed 
independence towards the Amir and even criticised 
his policies; therefore, tbe Amir dissolved the 
Assembly on »6 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 


settled by tbe Supreme Council (al-Maijlls al-a'Ui) of 
tbe seven Amirs, aided by an appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Legislative authority was vested in the Federal 
National Assembly ( aI'Ma4itis ai-wafani al-a'AZ), 
comprising 40 members delegated by tbe seven states 
according to the following distribution: 

Abd ?abi 8 

Dubayy 8 

al-Shdrika (Sharja) 8 

Ra’s al- Khavma 6 

‘AjJjmin 4 

Fudjayra 4 

Umm al-Kaywayn 4 

Total 40 
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The Ibadi Im3m of 'Um&a (and Muscat) is its 
Sultan as well. In these two capacities, he functions 
as an absolute ruler. The Sultan and his family have 
not yet considered (1978) the establishment of par¬ 
liamentary institutions in ‘UmSn, nor have they 
promulgated any sort of constitution. 

Bibliography: Peaslee*. ii (i»66), 767-8; 
R.G. Landen, Oman sincr[iSsS: disrupli'e motUrni- 
ration in a traditional Arab society, Princeton, 
N.J. 1967, 388 ff.; Stanford Research Institute, 
Area handbook for the peripheral states of the Arabian 
Peninsula , Washington, D.C. 1971, 153 ff.; 

Blaustein and Klanz, eds.. Constitutions ..., x 
(297a): Oman; 1. Sheet, Muscat and Oman : the 
end of an era, London 1974, 163 ff.; Albaharna, 


elected 139 Members oi the Assembly, After nomina¬ 
tion of the remaining so, the Assembly met to select a 
three-man Presidential Council—which, in actual 
practice, was responsible for nearly all major deci¬ 
sions, while the Consultative Assembly offered ad¬ 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup in San^’ on 
13 June 1974, the Military Command Council sus¬ 
pended both the constitution and the Consultative 
Assembly; a new, provisional constitution was prom¬ 
ulgated, granting the Military Command Council 
both executive and legislative powers. Nevertheless, 
the Consultative Assembly was re-convened in 
November 1974, under the pressure of tribal chief¬ 
tains, then suspended again in September 1973, 
without much achievement. Its critics argued that 



passing laws and advising the government in public 
policy. During the civil war, however, this consti¬ 
tution was not put into practice. 

Since March 1963, Yemen had a legislature, the 
45-member consultative National Council, nominated 

to afford a fairly wide occupational and geographical 
representation. It comprised 20 jfjnyj&t (tribal and 
rural), 9 'ulanuS’, 8 more persons with formal edu¬ 
cation and 8 merchants. The Council's first task was 
to elect the President of the Republican Council 
—who was also to be State President, and head of the 
republican government at San’S’. In the summer oi 
1970, its membership was increased to 63, including 
z2 Royalist representatives. 

Several provisional, Islam-oriented constitutions 
were drafted, beginning with the one promulgated 
on 3 October 1962. The permanent constitution of 
28 December 1970 described Yemen as "an Arab Is- 



w 2977, 29 if.; R. F. Nyrop el alii, 

Area handbook for the Yemens , Washington, D.C. 

1977, 207-17; Slookey, Yemen: the politics of the 

Yemen Arab Republic, Boulder, Colorado 1978, 

(xv) South Yemen. 

The People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(sometimes called South Yemen) was established on 
30 November 2967, upon the departure of the last 
British troops from Aden. This withdrawal followed 
the failure of the British to bring about a Federation 
of South Arabia between the Colony of Aden and the 
former Protectorates bordering it. The issue had been 
hotly debated in the Legislative Council, the only 
apparent representative institution in the Colony 

nated body, it was changed in 2935 to include an 
elected element—largely because of pressure by the 
Aden Association (a group formed in 1950-1 to pro- 


Yemen has ruled the new state since 30 November 
2967. Soon becoming the sole legal party and re¬ 
named the National Front, its General Command 
circulated a draft of a constitution in order to ob 
reactions; in November 1970, this constitution 
promulgated. It vested legislative powers in 
Supreme People’s Assembly [Majlis al-z&a'b 
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Shafflf, HawUyyat Mifr al-siydsiyya, i-vii, Cairo 
1926-31; Hilmy Makram, ProbUmes mulcts par 
la constitution tgyplienns, Dijon 2927; Tatara-ur 
at-kukm al-niyabi /i Miff min <ahd madilis at- 
teashuara ild l ahd al-dust&r, in al-Ni!dl, xxxvi 


The VMS. National Assembly—a pioneering 
experiment, in Middle Eastern Studies, iv/4 (July 
1968), 3*t-75; Abdel Asis El-Ghannam, Dos 
Regirrungssystem des unabhingigen Agypten [ifaa- 
1967), Munich 1968, 26-38; al-Marayati, ed.. 
Middle Eastern constitutions ., 413 if.; F. J. 
Ziadoh, Lawyers, the rule of law and liberalism in 
modern Egypt, Stanford, Cal. 1968; Tharwat Bada- 
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xix/3 (Summer 1963), 263-72; Beshir Mohammed The constitution provided for legislative 
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politics, London 1974, 52-60, 
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dependence, London 1974, 102-39; Bechtold, Mili¬ 
tary rule in the Sudan: the first five years of fa’far 
Numayri, In ME], xxix/i (Winter 1975). "6-32; 
idem, Politics in the Sudan: parliamentary and 
military rule in an emerging African nation, New 
York 1976. 131-330; A. Sylvester, Sudan under 
Numcirt, London 1977, 88-91; D. R. Voblikov, 
Respublika Sudan fiysi-May 1969 g.), Moscow- 
1978, 63-7, 202-7, 251G. Warburg, Islam, 
nationalism and communism in a traditional society, 
London 1978, toi-20; Neuscheler and Ziemer, ii, 
•975-93; P- M. Holt and W. M. Daly, The history 
of the Sudan from the coming of Islam to the present 
day •, London t98o, r6o-7J, 175-7, 186-94. 

(xvili) Libya. 

The Kingdom of Libya was established on 24 
December 1951, largely as a result of the inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on the futuro of this 
area, which had been vacated by a defeated Italy. 
Prompted by the United Nations, a 6o-raember 
National Constituent Assembly (referred to as 
QfamHyya walaniyya or Madjtis ra’sisf) of Libya 
met, beginning 25 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya should be a federal 
kingdom under the Amir Muhammad Idtls, hence¬ 
forth called King Idris I. By October 1951, it had 
also adopted a constitution, considering that the 


of these changes were a response to 
sures for a unitary rather than federal state and an 
expression of the government’s desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and conflict between 
the National Assembly and the King and Cabinot. 

The first elections to the Chamber were held on 
19 February 1952 (based on the Electoral Law of 
6 November 1951). The principal issues were rela¬ 
tions with the Arab States and the Western Powers. 
Candidates opposing the King and tho new rlgime 
grouped together in a National Congress Party, 
based on Tripolitanla and supported by Egypt; 
its platform was strongly nationalist and opposed 
foreign bases in Libya. Elections were held on time 
in all constituencies, despite rioting. The National 
Congress Party won in and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost elsewhere. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported the King and government; 
the National Congress Party obtained only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National Assembly convened 
in Benghazi on 25 March 2952. Subsequently, it 
met regularly and was concerned with debating 
and passing legislation. Although Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not infrequent criticism of 
government internal and external policies was 
voiced, particularly in the Chamber—frequently 
expressed by interpellations. 

The successive general elections of January t956, 
January 1960 (with secret balloting imposed on 
the whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 




































candidates were apparently pro-govemmeol—16 ran 
unopposed. 

One of Libya's main problems during the first 
two decades of statehood was a lack of personnel 
trained in the skills required for running the state. 
Nevertheless, the many skilled Libyans serving in 
the National Assembly or its administration sufficed 
to cause Mu'ammar al-Ka dhdh 5fi to annul the con¬ 
stitution and dissolve the Assembly after his coup of 
i September 1969 (the Assembly was, obviously, also 
one of the bases of power of the King he had deposed). 
All executive and legislative authority was vested 
in the Revolutionary Command Council. Libya’s 
provisional constitution, promulgated by the new 
regime in December 1969, reaffirmed that the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council of the Libyan Arab 
Popular Republic (as the state was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate laws 
and decrees. Al-Kadhd]]!ifl declared, in January 1991 
—and has reaffirmed since—his intention of con¬ 
vening a legislative assembly, but has not done so 
to date (1978). This postponement is compatible 
with his views, as expressed in his Green book, 
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(*974). 8o6-is; Blaus tein and Flanz, eds., Con- tion. The three Assemblies devoted much time to ecc 
tltlulions .... xiv (1977): Tunisia, 7972-7976; nomic and financial matters—particularly Algeria' 
Knapp, 363-79; Neuscheler and Ziemer, 11,2253-98; annual budget; they were also responsible for insti 
IbsSn l.iakkl. Tunis al-'AuMyya, Beirut n.d. tuting social security throughout the country. How 
fuel AlttrU evcr . deba,e mov « d increasingly towards politic: 

largely as a result of the rise in nationalist, anti 


Delegation was concerned solely with its own 
economic Interests. Delegations served in an ad¬ 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget. 
United into one body by a decree in 1918, their 
powers remained unaltered. During 1945-1947 they 
were transformed into a Financial Assembly {L'At- 
itmbl/e Jimncilrt ) of 37 elected members with 
broader representation but the same essential 

The Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis¬ 
factory to proponents of Algerian nationalism, par¬ 
ticularly during the period following the Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Paris or by the French Gover¬ 
nor-General in Algeria. Pressured by Algerian 
nationalists and by its own Algerian and French 
Members, the National Assembly fa Paris approved 
a new Statute for Algeria (Sfoluf Organism it 
VAlgtrie, or al-tianUn al-asisi), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on 20 September 1947. 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
fal-Madilis al-Djarohrl) of 120 Members, elected 


accordingly c 

provisional government. It comprised 196 Members, 
about one-third of whom had been guerilla leaders 
and another t6 European Algerians. The 60-Mcmbcr 
Front for National Liberation (known by its French 
acronym—FLN) dominated the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which had elected Ahmad Bea Bella Prime 
Minister, and dedicated only part of its time to 
legislating, as Ben Bella and the government were 
busy decreeing laws. However, the Constituent As¬ 
sembly did initiate a fruitful exchange of opinions, 
with free criticism, meeting increasing disapproval 
from Ben Bella and hfs close advisers. Thus there 
was a marked difference between the level of toler¬ 
ance for the opposition during the first year of the 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Farbat 
‘AbbSs and during the second, when others presided. 
In the second year, political debates became fa- 
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1965 resulted In the suspension of both the 2963 
Constitution and the National Assembly. 

In June 1973. Blmediyen announced his lnteu- 

sembly. Algeria's new constitution, approved by a 
popular referendum on 29 November 2976. provides 
for a National Pooplc's Assembly, to be elected for a 

frage at the proposal of tbe single Party's leader* 
ship. A number of seats is to be reserved for rep¬ 
resentatives of peasants and workers. Legislation 
is to be the prerogative of both the Assembly and 

the State President, although only the latter may 

introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 

to hold two annual sessions of not more than three 

months each, while its sub-committees meet regular¬ 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamentary immunity. 
A National People's Assembly has not yet been 
elected to date (1978) and the Council of the Revolu¬ 
tion, headed by BOmedyen, is the state's supreme 
executive and legislative organ. 

There is only meagre data available on members 

During the pre-independence era, most were middle- 

class and were frequently identified with circles co¬ 

operating with the French and interested in preserva¬ 
tion of the status quo. More specific data are available 
for the post-independence Constituent National 
Assembly, which sat for two years, between 1962 and 
2964. Among its 294 members, 15 were of European 

origin; 20 were women. The average age was 39—fair¬ 

ly young as parliamentary bodies go. Its occupational 

Occupational breakdown of 183 of the 294 Mem¬ 
bers of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, 1962- 
1964 (%) 


Military 18 % 

Free Professions 28 
Merchants 24 

Peasant-fanners 10.6 


Workers 
Party cadres 
Salaried 
Officials, clerks 


(Source: Anisse Salah Bey—see Bibliography). 


The "military" component was a direct result of 
the Algerian vrar; some had probably had a different 
background initially. The proportion of merchants 

Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap¬ 
parently, however, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu¬ 
cated body: some 25 % of the Members had had uni¬ 
versity education and many others secondary school 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequently the language used in the Assembly. 
Algeria's parliamentary history falls into two 

the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained largely consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief ex¬ 
perience in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to tbe FLN. 
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t err ante (Aix-en-Provence), i (1966), 144-59; 
Chr. Purtschot and A. Valentino, Sociologie elec¬ 
toral* en Afrique du Nord, Paris 2966, 1-206; 
Hasan aJ-Hasan, al-Anqima ., .,435-50; Abderrah- 
manc Remili, Les institutions administrative! 
algeriennes, Algiers 1968; W. B. Quandt, Revo¬ 
lution and political leadership: Algeria 2954-2968, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1969, 175-203; C. R. Ageron, 

Le premier vote de l'Algerie musulmane: les elec¬ 

tions du college musulman algerien in 2929-2920, 
in Revue d'Hist cure et de Civilisation du Maghreb, 
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Polities in North Africa: Algeria, Morocco and 
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of the French in Morocco; local Moroccans joined 
during subsequent years. From 1926 on, the Council ' 
comprised three French sections Icoltiges), elected | 
by economic groups (agriculture, commerce, industry) 
and one, nominated Moroccan section. The Council 1 
served only as a debating iorura and its decisions 
were purely advisory. 

When independence was achieved, King Mufiam- I 
mad V considered the issue of parliamentary bodies. 1 
Morocco had had no experience with political elec- | 
tions; even its political parties were divided as to 
the benefits of immediate representative government. ( 
Therefore, the King nominated a 76*member Consul¬ 
tative National Assembly (AssembUe National* 
Consultative, al-Madjlis al-watani al-istishiri } on 3 
August rs6, striving to make it as representative 
as possible of the three major political parties, 
of the different regions of Morocco and of various 
socio-economic groups, The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on ra Novembre 1956, 

The powers of the Consultative National Assembly, 
amplified by a royal decree on 27 November 1956. 1 
were clearly advisory. The Assembly meets twice 
a year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is I 


those eligible voted, with a heavy majority in favour 
(3,706,732 versus 212,879). 

The 2962 Constitution provided for a bi-cameral 
legislature—a Chamber of Representatives {Chamber 
lies Repr/seeilanls, Madjlis al-numtab ) and a Chamber 
of Counsellors {Chambers lies Conseillers, Ma&lts aI- 
mustar&arin ). The former was to be elected for four 
years by direct universal suffrage and the latter for 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three years)—by and from colleges consisting of local 
assemblies (two-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agriculture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
trade-unionists (one-third). Both Chambers 




Cabinet by a vote of censure (Ministers arenomi 
by the King, who has also the right to dismiss them). 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation in both Chambers is hampered, in practi¬ 
cal terms, by their meeting for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may with- 

laws for popular referendum without prior consulta¬ 
tion with the two Chambers. Members of both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentary immunity. 

Although the 1962 Constitution was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modernists in Morocco 
as being too modem or too traditional, respectively, 
it remained in force for several years; the first two 
Chambers were elected following its provisions 
and those of a subsequent Electoral Law. 

Elections to the 144-seat first Chamber of Rep¬ 
resentatives were hold on 17 May 1963, following 
a simple majority system with single-member con¬ 
stituencies, of which ri7 were rural. There were 694 
candidates running; each was required 10 deposit 
1000 iirkaeia (then about t To), to bo forfeited if 
the candidate obtained less than j% in his consti¬ 
tuency. About 73 % of the 4,650,000 eligible voted. 
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The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, independent 
since t96o, had already experience of a legislative 
assembly under French rule. Since 1925, the Gover¬ 
nor-General of the Afrique Occideutale Franpaise 
or AOF (of which Mauritania was a part) was 

assisted by an appointed advisory council, function¬ 
ally representative of the federation’s major inter¬ 
est groups (military and civil servants, businessmen, 
Africans). Meaningful measures concerning represen¬ 
tative bodies in Mauritania were introduced, however, 
only in 1946. as part of the new French policy in the 
region. Representation was then provided on three 
levels: (a) Territorial: a General Council IConseit 


General), called the Territorial Assembly (Assembles 
Territorials) since 1952, has had extensive control 
over the budget, although it functioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other issue. In Mauritania, 
it first comprised 20, then 14 members, divided into 
two sections (colttgrs)—the first (6, then S members) 
elected by Europeans and the second (14, then 
16 members), by Africans. They were reorganised into 
one colllge in 1952; (b) Federal: Mauritania sent 
fire delegates, elected from its General Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOPs General Council; 
and (c) National (French): Mauritania elected a de¬ 
pute to the National Assembly in Paris. The winner 
of the legislative elections of November 1946 was 
elected by 6,076—or about two-thirds—of all votes 
cast. Several weeks later, Mauritania's first General 
Council was elected. In 1947. the General Council's 
Freuch section duly elected a Sinateur to the French 
Senate in Paris and its African section a represen¬ 
tative to the recently established Assembly ot the 
Cotnmunaut6 I-ranpaise. 

The 1946 French Constitution gave the right of vote 
to but a few: members of certain local associations, 
trade unions and co-operatives, government officials, 
wage earners, owners of registered property and war 
veterans. Consequently, tew were eligible to vote in 
the 1946 Mauritanian elections. In 1947, the literate 
were added and in 1951, heads of households and 
mothers of two or more children. The following table 
indicates the sizable increase in the number of 
eligible voters. 

By 1956, the franchise was universal, so that the 

population was not unprepared for the new Loi cadre. 

The Loi cadre of June 1956 bestowed a larger 

vested in respective elected Territorial Assemblies 

and in Councils ol Government (Conseils de Garner nc- 
nunli, comprising senior French officials and Minis¬ 

ters elected by the Assembly. Each Territorial As¬ 
sembly could formulate its own policies In such local 
affairs as agriculture, forestry, trade, health and 

primary and secondary education. In Mauritania's 

first elections to the Territorial Assembly, held on 

31 Match 1957 (the first held under universal suf¬ 
frage), the Mauritanian Progressive Union (Union 
Progressist* Mauritanienne) won 33 out of the Assern- 

votes cast. This party represented both the adminis¬ 
tration and traditional attitudes, as well as tribal 
chieftains; it had already participated in the 1952 
election to the General Council (Territorial Assembly), 
winning 22 out of 24 seats. It was led by Mukhlir 
Ould D.ldda, a lawyer-turaed-poiitician who was 

first president. 

Mauritania's heavy "yes" vote in the De Gaulle 

referendum of 28 September 1938 signified Us ap¬ 

proval of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic and 
its autonomous membership in the new Communautd 
Franpaise. Mauritania's Territorial Assembly was 
converted into a Constituent Assembly (Djam’iyya 
la'sisiyya), on 28 November 1958, with the task 
of drafting a constitution. Prepared by former 

administrators, the Assembly approved and prom¬ 

ulgated a constitution on 22 March 1959, providing 
for a 40-seat Legislative Assembly [Assembles 
legislative, QjamHyya tashriSyya), to be elected for 
five years by direct, universal and secret voting. 
The Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 
not exceeding two months each. Its powers were 
mainly legislative, although it also elected the Prime 
Minister, who in turn appointed the rest oi the 
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tr the end of the Second World War, the 
i appeared to be more inclined towards granting 

is convoked by the British on 6 Novera- 
to discuss a new constitution. Of the «o 
, only 18 attended, including 7 Turks and 
onite; because of Greek Cypriot opposition, 
1 the Assembly and without (and some Turkish 
>t reservations, too), the Assembly was dis- 


amendments were energetically rejected by the 
Turkish Cypriots, who argued that the amendments 
would undermine the regime. When disturbances, 
late in 1963 and early in 1964, prevented the Turkish 
Cypriots from attending the House, the Greek 
Cypriots passed the above amendment, anyway, on 
*3 July 1965. modifying also the 1959 Electoral 
Law to make voting general, instead of by communi¬ 
ties. Tlie Turkish Cypriots rejected all the above 
—and the joint House of Representatives ceased to 
exist, becoming a Greek Cypriot body. The Turkish 
Cypriots reacted by boycotting the House and insti¬ 
tuting their own "Turkish Cypriot Transitional Ad¬ 
ministration" (December 1967). 
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General elections for the House of Represen¬ 
tatives were held on j July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in i960 for five years, had had its term pro¬ 
longed, annually, by Presidential decree). The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
15 Representatives to the House, These, however, 

the 15 Members of the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamber, formed a joint 30-Member Chamber, I 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitional Adinlnist 


*li (Sept. 1934), 377 ff.; R. P. Fairfield, Cyprus: 
revolution and resolution, in ME], xiii/3 (Summer 
1959) 333 if-1 (Great Britain—Colonial Office), 
Cyprus, London 1960 (— Cmd 1093), 3-4, 91-173; 
N. Crawshaw, The republic of Cyprus : from the 
Zurich agreement to independence, in The World 
Today, xvi/u (Dec. i960), 516-40-, L. Dischler, 
Die Zypernfrage, Frankfurt a/M and Berlin i960 
(= Dokumente, 23); S. Mayes, Cyprus and toaka- 
rios, London i960,104-29; A. Suat Bilge, Lr conflU 
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movement to press for Mr Bhutto's removal and for 
fresh elections supervised either by the Judiciary or 
by the Army. On 5 July the Army took the leaders of 
both sides into "protective custody", declared mar¬ 
tial law and disbanded the national and provincial 
assemblies. The Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
General Zia-ul-Haqq (piya’ al-Hafck) promised elec¬ 
tions for 18 October. They were postponed. He 
promised elections again for 17 October 1979. 

They did not take place. Now, General Zia-ul-Haqq 

' if people's 

1 through the 



1 the East Pakistan Provincial 

Assembly in the general elections of 1970. On 4 

November 1972 the Assembly adopted a constitution 

which provided for a Parliament (Jatiya Sangsad) of 

one house. Three hundred members were to be direct¬ 

ly elected by universal adult suffrage, and a further 

be elected by llic members of Parliament. General 

elections were held on 7 March 1973 in which Rbayklj 

MuJeeb-ur-Rahman (Mudjlb al-Rahmin]'s 'Awimml 

League won 191 seats. But then, by means of a series 


the President, and the power of the legislature 10 
control the executive was virtually destroyed. On 
tj August 197J an army faction killed SOaykh 
Mujeeb. Martial law was declared, Parliament was 
dissolved, Jhayklj Mujeeb't subversive constitutional 
amendments were repealed and elections promised 
for 28 February 1977- These elections were eventually 
held on 18 February 1979 and produced a majority 
in Parliament (ot the Bangladesh National Party, the 
party of General Zia-ur-Rahman (Piyi* al-Rabmin), 
Chief Martial Law Administrator and President, 

Bibliography: For the development ol the 
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IF. C. R. Robinson) 

MADJLIS al-SHCRA, the name given to 
extraordinary, ad hoc consultative assem¬ 
blies in the last century-and-a-half ot so of the 
Ottoman empire. Wnilc it had long been customary 

states, to bold special consultations about urgent 
matters [see mashwara], such meetings appear to 
have become especially frequent among the Otto¬ 
mans between the Russo-Ottoman War of ri8a-88 1 
r768-74 and, roughly, the abolition of the Janissaries 
in 1241/1826. Referred to by a variety of synonymous 
terms, such as meiilis-i gird, ddr al-shUra, me4ilis-i 
mestgueret (or mil£iwere), or endjumen-i mes&weret, 
these assemblies were convened ad hoc as need arose, 
and included a variable list ol high-level officials; 
the grand iwrir, the shevkh iil-lsldm, the senior 
military commanders, top scribal officials, and 
perhaps others. The place ol meeting was also 
variablo: the palace, the Sublime Porte [Bib-1 
’Hi [9.*.)), the headquarters of the &eyhh iil-lsldm 
(646-i mejhikhat [far,]), military headquarters in 
the Held, or even provincial administrative centres. 
The increased frequency of such consultations clearly 
reflected the gravity of the crises of the time; it 
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demand that (he participant; arrive at their 
sions in "unanimity of opinion" {tllt/ak-l St 
equivalent expressions; Wa$lf, i, 177, 317; ii 
235; SJjSnlrSde, I, 6a, 6s; Djewdet, iii, 38, <3, 
iv, 360; v, 270; vi, 6, 10; ix, 3; x, 18; xi, 
"Consensus" would perhaps be a more exact rei 
ing of what was really desired. Still, the idea of" 


its combined efforts in response fShSnixade. ii, 
99-roo; iv, 302; Djewdet, x, 19; xi, *73). 

During the Tanyimal, both this Islamic emphasis 
and the ««dj/ri-i s&ura itself, quickly faded as 
features of Ottoman decision-making. The reasons for 

political consolidation of the new civ 



Greek Revolution, there were meijlises to which an on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 

unusually large range of military officers and even not a loss of intetest in consultation, but rather 

such non-officials as the agents f ketkhiida 1 of various an adaptation and institutionalisation of the de¬ 
guilds were summoned (Shdnlzdde, iv, 2, 37, 201); liberative nu^jlis in a variety of settings. The fact 

these were the assemblies that gtidnlzadc criticised that the term m> 4 jlis from this time on virtually 

as being too large. By this time, however, the con- supplanted the term iitviti as a designation for 

of the government had clearly extended beyond conciliar bodies suggests that the frequent tnedi- 

I consultation into mass mobilisation of Mus- fries of preceding decades indeed form the major 

pinion. The "crowded” (djcnt'iyyetlii) assemblies link through which the Ottoman dlvSn tradition 

ibuted to this purpose by making, or legitiraat- evolved into the 19th century. 


lace through the non-official participants, or by 
such other means as dispatching circular orders to 
local officials or sending out public criers tmiiniSI ; 
SJjinlxade, iii, 203-6: iv, 201-4; Ejewdet, xi, 272-5; 
xii, 159; al-Shihabi. Ta'rikk, 1. 102-3). 

Appeals to Muslim solidarity are a special il¬ 
lustration, finally, of perhaps the most important 
feature of the wrrfjfises the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and values. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman culture; even so, they appear 
particularly prominent where the consultative assem¬ 
blies are concerned. It is surely no coincidence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term Mra [g.r.] or its derivatives, or that Otlo- 


vixierate and redistril 

set up two councils, the Consultative AssemDly o 
the Sublime Porte (<fdr-l jjard-yt bib -1 'dll) ant 
the Supreme Council of Judicial Ordinances (me*' 
lis-i wdld-yl altltSm - 

supposed, like the fm 
to meet at the palace (Lu|fl, v, 106-8, 178-9; si, 
92-6; Kaynar, 198 ft.; Shaw, Legislative councils, 
54-7; Findley, 141). Following Mahmud’s death in 
1255/2839, the grand virierate was quickly restored; 
and the various ministers inSflr], whom MabmOd had 
begun to appoint on European example in the mid- 
1830s, were grouped into a “council of ministers" 
(1 ntiilis-i trtikeld') or “privy council” [neijlis-i 
The jkayii iil-lsIStn also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1838, 





















































































kkaiia. Both were expressly intended to give larger 
numbers of people a chance to participate in affairs 
of state (Bakhash, 4). Of these two assemblies, the 
modlfis-i fJiurd-yi daulali had a membership of 
higher standing and was expected in some sense to 
make decisions, while the maflalutl-hhiim was to do 
little more than generate ideas and recommendations. 
Much os in the earlier Ottoman medjlis-i §£urd. 
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Fatrd'iJ al-radarriyya fi ahwdl ' aland 1 al-madhhab 
al-dja’/ariyya, Tehran 1948, ii, 444). 

Bibliography, in addition to references 
given in (he text, sec madjlisI, uuhahhad Baku*. 

(Abdul-Hadi Hairi) 

MAQJMA' 'ILMl. 


Mudima', pi. madid mi’, lit. "a place of collecting, 
a place in which people collect, assemble, congregate" 
(Lane i/a, 459), became in the second half of the igth 
century, as maiina’ Sin if, a technical term for 
Academy of Science, maHma’ al-iugha being an 
Academy of [Arabic] language. There is thus a dose 
relationship between both kinds of madima’, since 


covery of a common cultural heritage and a common 
language of discourse. In the nahda, there was a 
clear parallel between linguistic and political aspira- 
tions, which were directed first against the Turks 
and later against the British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modem science and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab society. These aspirations, together with 
the religious aspects, gave to all discussions on 
science and language a particular acuteaess. 

(.) Private «£tai< 

Several private tnaixdmi’ of language and scholar- 



Arabs, whose religious scholars, seeing Aral 
the language of the Kur’an, opposed such a mo 
sation of the language. Among Muslims, th 
for iildh or reform in language is conseqt 
parallel to that for isUh in religion. It was, hoi 


(2) Official madiami * 

(a) 5yrtn. On 8 June 1919. the Arab government 
>f King Faysal 1 in Damascus requested Muhammad 


it abandoning the which had been founded 01 


of tM4[dmi’ and nawadi, which in the beginning 
were of a private nature. This implied a confrontation 
between what were called "progressive" and "con¬ 
servative" views of the Arabic language. 

Fids al ghidyak appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Arabic 
language (in co. 1870). The idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour¬ 
nalists who, for professional reasons, were in need 
of a “modem" Arabic. This call lor an academy of 
language had, besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and cultural aspects. It aimed al a rehabilitation of 


first meeting of al-Madyma’ at-Slmi al-’Arabi, 
which had been organised on the model of the 
Acad&nie Franfaise, took place on 3 July 19x9 
in Damascus, where it was established in the Madrasa 
‘Adiiiyya. Later, a section was established in Halab 
(Aleppo). The Academy consistcdat that time of eight 
members and a president, and it administered the 
Did mi’ Suriyya (where courses were given in Arabic) 

lion (mjdm asdsl) was recognised officially on 8 May 
1928 and published in vol. xii (1932) of the Ma 4 iaUa 
of the Academy (pp. 765-8); its "house rales" 
miiim ddhhiii) followed on the recognition of the 
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others, though they remained honorary members of 
the Academy. At this stage also, *8 corresponding 
members were elected, both among ‘Irjy and among 
Egyptian, Syrian and Lebanese scholars; four western 
orientalists also became corresponding members, 
A. Guillaume, H. A. R. Gibb, W. Mar^ais and L. 
Massignon. 

The activities of the Academy in Baghdad con¬ 
sisted from the beginning both of purely Internal 

outside world: giving public lectures, bringing about 
publications, allocating funds in order to support 
the publication of books and awarding prizes for 

essays on particular subjects fixed by the Academy. 

Since 1950 it has published the Madgallat al-madima' 

al-'ilnsl af-S'rdjtf on a yearly basis, to which Academ¬ 
icians and other scholars have contributed on a 
number of scholarly subjects. The public lectures 
organised by the Academy may be published in its 
Maiialla or separately. Each issue also contains a 
number of book reviews, in 1950 the Academy 
was able to acquire a printing-press. In its internal 
sessions, the Academy has established a number of 
new scientific and technical terms which arc publish¬ 

ed in part in the Madgalla and in part on separate 
lists sent to various Ministries at their request. It 

should be noted that 'Irik during the early years did 

not yet possess a university, the University of Bagh¬ 
dad being established only in 1918, Well-known 
Presidents oi the Academy have been Munir al-Kadl 

as from 1949 onwards, Muhammad Rida al-Shablbl 

from 1958 onwards, and 'Abd al-Razzik Muh>I 
al-DIn since the later sixties, VOsul 'Izz a!-Dln 

The Law no. 49 of 1963 introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 

sessions and committee meetings and also to give 

financial assistance to the publishing of books and 

to acquire books for its library as well as microfilms 

of manuscripts. In 1970 the library counted some 

*5,000 books, more than 300 periodicals and some 

400 manuscripts on microfilm. It had developed 
a card-index system, assigned prizes to winners 
oi poetry festivals and participated in inter-Arab 
conferences on cultural subjects. The Academy also 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which ‘Ir&k 
was concluding with other countries. The Academy 
was liberal in giving its publications to numerous 
official institutions and personalities in the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and schol¬ 
ars, photographed manuscripts from public and 
private libraries. Members participated in Committees 
for the Protection of Monuments, for a Translation 
Programme, etc. At present the Academy has active 
members (not exceeding fifteen ‘Irikl scholars), 
associate members, honorary members and corres¬ 
ponding members, the last two categories including 
both 'IrJkl and other nationalities. 

(d) Morocco. Although not a madima' in the 
formal sense of the word, a similar institution Id 
R abat may be mentioned. After tire first Internation¬ 
al Congress on Arabisation held in Rabat in 1961, 
a Bureau Permanent de 1'Arabisation was established 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
States in 1968. Subsequently, this became the Bureau 
de Coordination de l'Arabisation de la Ligue des 
fitats Arabes a Rabat, which was integrated in the 
ALESCO (Arab League, on the pattern of a regional 
UNESCO) in 1971, its definite regulations being 
established in 1973. Since 1964 this Bureau has 
published al-Lisan al'arabi, with lists of neologisms 


and further articles of linguistic interest; it also 
publishes specialised listings of terms in particular 
fields with the Arabic, French and English equiva¬ 
lents. The members of tbo Bureau participate in 
meetings of the Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Baghdad. In its work on the modernisation of the 
Arabic language, the Bureau de Coordination de 
l'Arabisation de la ligue des Istats Arabes follows 
less conservative lines than the established Acad¬ 
emies and appears to work more efficiently. Finally 
It should be noted that by a sahlr (dahlr) of 24 Sbaw- 
w81 1397/8 October 1977. the king ol Morocco 
created a royal academy (al-Akddimiya al-malakiy- 
yo), which consists of 60 members, 30 of which 

have the Moroccan nationality while 30 are foreign 

correspondents. The statutes of the academy have 

boen published in ol-BaittA af-SImf, xxviii (1398/ 

1978). 1*3-44. 

A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1937, by Decree no. 13*9. 

Bibliography (in addition to the works and 

periodicals mentioned in the text): Damascus 

Academy; Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, 

L'Academic arabe de Damns el le problime de la 
modernisation de la langue arabe, Leiden 1963; 

Sim! Dahin and Henri Laoust, L'otuae de I’aca- 

dimie arabe de Dnmas 1921-1950, in BEO (Damas), 
xiii, 160-219; Rida Kahhala, Fikiris maiiallai al- 
madima' al-’ilml al-'arabl, Damascus 1375/1956. 

Cairo Academy; Official documents of the 
Ma/Umi* al-lugha al-'arabiyya: (1) Marsiln inghd’ 

'l-lS’iba al-dikhillya wa-a'dd’ssku wa-ti&iHUku, 

Cairo r95*; (2) Kdnunulm, UPifuttiiku, hay’dtuku, 

a'lfd’uhu al-'Smiien tea ’1-murdsiWn, bhubari‘ al- 

liiiin, Cairo 106': (3) Madimu'al al-kardral al- 
'ilmiyya min al-iama al-iUS US ’l-dawra al- 
Ijinmina «vs 'l-'lskrln, Cairo 1383/1963. Studies; 
L. Massignon, Let six premiers sessions de I'Acai- 
tmie Royale de Langue Arabe dv Caire, in RE1 
(1941-46), 159-69 and Opera minora ii (1963), 

649-39; Mustafi al-ShihSbl, al-Muftalahat al- 

'ilmiyya {i ’/-lug/ia al-'arabiyya /i 'l-kadlm tea 
‘l-kaditi, Cairo >955, new revised edition 1965; 

IbrShfm MadkOt. al-Madima' fl thaldlhin 'am*', 

mjitlhu wa-Mdiruhu 1932-2932, Cairo 1383/1964; 
Mahdl 'Aliam, Madima' al-lugha al-'arabiyya fi 
thaldlhin 'dm”, al-madima'iyydn, Cairo 1386/1966; 
Muhammad Rachad Hamzaoui, L'Acaddmic de 
Langue arabe du Caire, Publications de 1'Unl- 
versi«6 de Tunis, 1975- Baghdad Academy: 
'Abd Allah al-Diahb&rf. al-Madima' al-'iltni al- 
Hrdht, tiash'aluku, a'tfd’uhu, a'mdluku, Baghdad, 
n.d. 

Rabat: Mongf Sayadi, La Bureau de Coordina¬ 
tion de l’Arabisation dans le rnenie arabe, thesis 
University de Paris III, 1976. General: Mansfir 
Fahml, Ta’rihh al-madidmi', in Madjallot madima' 
al-lugha al-'arabiyya al-malaki, i (1934), 170-6; 
'Abd al-Fatlfib ‘Abode, al-Madima' al-lugkauA 
wa 'l-ma4ima' al 'ilmi, in al-Hildl, xxxvi (1968), 
305-9. (J. D. J. Waabozsburo) 

(ii) Irak 

The establishment of the first Iranian language 
academy ( Faihanfisldn-i sabdn-s frdn) resulted from 
developments representing two separate but related 
types of concerns, both stemming from the advent of 
modernisation in the early 19th century, and resulting 
in the double nature ol the activities of the two acad¬ 
emies. These two sets cf developments were: (a) the 
desire for purifying Persian from the foreign (mostly 
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e.g. from ftfin lo tufin ‘storm’, from Tihr&n lo Tbi 
Tihran. Some Farhangistdn words were loan-trans- hangi 
lations. There were three types of these: (a) a simple purifi 
Persian word given a new (additional) meaning on tion v 

"clutch" given the additional meaning ol "clutch" Ikbhl 
of a car; (b) a compound Persian word formed on Vddgc 
the model of a foreign compound and given the on th 
meaning of that compound, e.g. nakhusl unuir oppos 
“prime minister", modelled on the English prime chief 
minister; and the river named Siyuh Ab, from the purifi 


The inactivity and later disappearance of the Far- 
hangisUn did not for long weaken the movement for 
purification. Alter Ridi .fjfcih, the debate on purifica¬ 
tion was revived, with the opponents once again be¬ 
coming active and vociferous. They included ‘Abbas 
Ifcbil Ash tiy&nl and Wa[jM Dastgirdl, whose journals, 
YddgSr and Armagkdn respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhangii'an. The major spokesman for the 
opposition was Sayyid Hasan TakizSda [g.e.j. The 
chief advocate of language reform —not the same as 
purification —was Sayyid Ahmad Kasrawl [g.ti.], who, 
however, disagreed with the majority of the propo- 
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by the TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in the history of the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lesser extent, in world history 
as well). It has published critical editions of his¬ 
torical documents and other archival materials, as 
well as studies in archaeology and history, with 

emphasis on the Ottoman and Turkish periods and 

especially on AtatOrk's role, although also con¬ 

sidering the history ol art and folklore in Turkey. 
A few of these books were intended for a genera] 

readership. In addition to its bibliographies of 

historical research, the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly. BeUtUn (1937- ) and a twice-yearly 

collection of documents, Belgeler: Turk Tank Bel- 
geler Dergisi (1964- ). 

The Tiirk Dll Kurumu (TDK) or the "Society 
for the Turkish Language" was preceded by the Dil 
Heyeti or "Language Committee", established in 
t929 to coordinate and advance—on a more insti- 


Kurullayt). Other publications consist of 467 books 
and brochures (by July 1980) dealing with the 
(ollowing: studies and lectures on language "puri¬ 
fication", new spellings, Turkish and general linguis¬ 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists ol new 
terms for various areas, dictionaries of Turkish 
(including a historical "Thesaurus") and certain 
other Turkic languages (Kirghiz, Uygtpir, Yakut 

and Cuvash), several biographies (ol Atatilrk and 

others), literary works and sources lor the Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the following perio¬ 
dicals: TUrk Dili A ra$ltrmalart 
(annual, 1953- ). Turk Dili: Turk Dili Tetkik 

Cent yet 1 Bulteni , renamed Turk Dili BilUUn (month¬ 
ly, >933-50), superseded by TUrk Dili: Aytik 
Dergi (monthly, tost- ). 

By a law passed on rt August ^83 (published In 
the Resmi GateU, no.t8r38, dated t7 August 1983), 
the Turk Tarih Kurumu and Tiirk Dil Kurumu, 
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the Naksfcbandiyya jjnyiis and tbe TfmClrid rulers 
of the past. Contemporaries of Di ami's were his 
nephew Hatifi and Makiabl of Shir3z Tbe former's 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottoman 
poets and was translated into Turkish, The Layli u 
Maifnan of the latter continued to be read till 


lerprcialum of Pie Mafnin legend, Beirut 
97-133 (on EiJml). 

[J. T. P. db Bbuijh) 



and the poem by ! 
facsimile edition by M. J>j. Mu'uifar, Wiesbaden 
1968. Sec further e A. A. Hikmat. Jtuma’a tea ZkQli 
yal-i Siabispir tea mutdyasa ba-Layli u 3/ad/mm- 
Nifami, Tehran 1519/1940, ‘A. IS'awiT, Meilabi- 
Skirfai in Vddgir, ii/5 (1325/1946). 52-60; M. Gb. 
HiiSI, Layla wa-Madfnin ft 't-adabayn al-‘Arabl tea 
’l-Lcrui, Cairo 1954; M. X/j. Mabfji&b, Layll u 
ilcqin'2n-i Niiimi wa Ma4in \In u Layli-i Amir 
KHusram-i tHhiaai, in SuMjan. riv (1342/1963), 
620-37; R. Gelpke, Lube uni Wahnsim als Thima 
tines persischen Uichters, in Symboton, iv (1964J, 
105-18; Dh. §a(5, Comparaison its origitus el 
its sources its ieux conies persons -. Leyli tl Meij- 
noun it Nifimi el Vatqak el Cotchih it M youqi, in 
Cottoquio sul pocla persiano bligami, Rome 2977: 
As'ad E. Khairallah, Love, madness and poetry. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


gious ideology of love, whose task consists 
himself from the beloved. With this epic poem, 
which is strewn with ghasels (9.2.) and does justice 
also to the feelings of Leyli, who remains an earthly 
figure, FutJOIi created an impressive Turkish counter¬ 
part to the Persian models, which he now came to 
equal. In 950/1343-4 Bamdi ol Laranda wrote a 
little-known version again inspired by Nitiinl, 

DjSml and Nawa>L In 962/1554-5 $Wib b. Qelil 
produced a version which slavishly follows Ha tiff. 
Khallle (d. ea. 986/1378-9) copied passages from 
FudQU's work after having criticised him and Nawi*! 
in his pretace. An Ajihari poet by the name of 'A|4yf 
(rith/iyth century?) transformed the story Into a 
fairy-tale in which he inserted quotations from Dede 
Korkul (*.».]. The version of K&lxSde FS’idi (d. 
1031/1621-2) remained unfinished. The following 
























































st period of Urdu in the Deccan and GudjarSl, 
continued into the present century, though 
decreasing frequency. Nor were they restricted 

Wall DakanI [see mao 1«. 4. in Urdu], in a (laflOa 
in praise of the Prophet {Oar na’t Ijajra 1 Khayr 
al-bashar) includes Layli and Madindn among several 
famous pairs of lovers, as a metaphorical represen¬ 
tation of fund’ SI Aim. Wall was, of course, a Sufi 
(see his work cited in Bib!., 361). 

The narrative moAmwi was a favourite poetical 
form hi DakanI, the type of Urdu current in South 
India from the 13th 10 the 18th centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Layla MadinOu are extant; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of 
HitifI, NijStnl and Ejanil, and perhaps also on that 
of Amir Khusraw of Dihll, composed around 700/1300. 
In any ease, despite the Persian models, the atmos¬ 
phere in these Urdu works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, for example, in the sarapi passages describ¬ 
ing the heroine from head to loot. Hdghlml, Bhlfir and 
fiidiibl mention maljir.awii by Ahmad Gudjar.it! and 
Muhammad 'ArU, both poets of the Ku(b-Shahl 
period in Golconda. These were written in 1048/1836 
and t04o/i63o respectively. A late DakanI mulknam 
is Kis$a Layla ua Ma&nun, composed by ‘Ubayd 
Allah Wa'ir b. IsbSk in GnsUarSt in 119S/1782. 
It is included in a collection of 12 early Urdu rm(h- 
Harris by an unknown editor, under the title of B&ra 
This collection was very popular, and was 


lot about thirty years as 
It is not known who wrote the first, nor how original 
those published were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commissioned to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
of copyright to prevent the reviser from taking 
lull credit for the play. The following wrote Layla 
Madimtt plays which are extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent); 
Nusrawhn Dji Mihraban Dji Aram; Munshl Mahmud 
MiySn Rawnak (1825-66!, whose play was written 
1857-8; Husaynl MiySn Zarlf; and Hafir ‘Abd Allah. 
Rawnak's play—probably the best of these—was pu¬ 
blished lit Bombay in 1880 in Gudjaritl script, with 
the double title A nfaam-i-ulfat, HtrJ Layla MaiinOn. 
Like the plays by the other three, it has now been 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

These four plays are distinguished by a certain 
stagecraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit. With this in mind, the famous Lucknow poly¬ 
math and novelist, MIraa Muhammad HadI Ruswi 
(1859-1931) [see xissa. 5. In Urdu] wrote his Murak- 
tia'-i-Layla Madinun l"the Album of Layla Madj- 
nun"), published at Lucknow in 1883 and at Allah¬ 
abad in 1887. He had seen plays performed by 
various touring Bombay companies la Lucknow, 
including doubtless MadjnOn Layla plays. As he 



























































previous dramas on the theme. SaUisljad Haydar's 
Khav&isUin was first published at 'Allgafh in 
1932. and there is a Dihll edition ot 1946; ShSyista 
Akhtar Band Suhrawardy's briel account and 
assessment of his kiikdyat Layld ton Afadpuiw 
is in her .4 critical survey 0/ the Urdu novel 
and short story, London 1945. 

(j. A. Haywood) 

MABJRIT, mediaeval Arabic name of the city 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom 


The topography of MajUrff can therefore only 
be reconstructed in a hypothetical fashion, by 
means ol the archaeological and toponymic remains of 
a more recent period. It seems that the Arab fn>« 
was situated on the heights of the Palaeio Real, on 
a raised promontory dominating the Manaanares 
river. Oliver Asin considered that the entire hill 
must have been surrounded by walls, with the hifn 
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POre*, Biografias dt maltnuUitos Arab/s qut/lowed 
ron tu EspaOa, no. 84; J. Veraet and M. A. Caul 
Las abras tnaltmilitas it Madrid, in al-And., xx 
(1965). 15-45. (J. Vermet) 

MACJODJ [See vAbjOui wa-mAqiOqi.J 
MAEJOS (coll., sing. Mafiosi), originally a 
ancient Iranian priestly caste (OP wagnj 
Akk. mcgiijju, Syriac mgSsM, Greek hi 

used in Arabic primarily for Zoroastrians. 
Tbis caste was closely identified with the rulln 


arguments concerning the definition of deity and 
of worship. 

An dlitist social ethic honouring establishmentarian 
virtue* provided ideological jusUlication for the 
hierarchic society of the MadjOs. High values were 
placed on order, stability, legality and harmony 
among the iunctionally-determined divisions of 
society (priests, soldiers, bureaucrats, and workers, 
or else priests, soldiers, farmers, and artisans) so 
each would perform its specific duty towards the 



authority. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoxy. _ 

Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co- side near 1 
existed with choice of emphasis and interpretation vinced the 1 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency accepted dfi 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time provided a j 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the basis for ' 


tions, and was associated with the ruling classes. 

Other monotheist expressions concerning the primacy 
of Ohrmazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. The most complete dualist 
expressions are found in the 3rd/9th century Pahlavi 
literature in a context ol polemic with Islam, and 
these represent Ohrmazd and Ahriman as co-etemal to al-; 

antagonists and creators. Polytheist expressions lims. _ . . 

having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving administration al Basra and in Khurasan 
of worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic Umayyads. 


revealed scripture. Their 
animals slaughtered by 
Muslims, and according 


blood price was 1/3 that of Mus- 
, MadjOs were employed in the 
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houses along several long, wide, straight, tree-shaded I issue led lo violence In 1097/1686, but the behdins 
streets, and the people worked as labourers and successfully boycotted the Bhagaria priests bp estab- 
craftsmen in Isfahan and the countryside nearby. | lishing secondary fire temples (Dir-i Mihrs, Agiiris) 
There was a iakhma outside their settlement where | accessible to laymen for the second-rank fire (AtSsff 
they placed their dead fully clothed. Most of them Adardn) encouraged in the Kivdyats where they had 
returned to KirmSn when 'Abbas 1 died, and ‘Abbas their rituals performed. In 1103/1691 the Sangjana 






































































In spite of general illit 
preserved among priest! 
■I readership, especially 
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to have been attended by 3,000 children, where 
he used to ride up and down among his pupils on 
an ass (Yakut, ViabS 1 , iv, 272-3). As language 
was of the utmost importance, we find a Bedouin 
being appointed and paid as a teacher of the youth 
in Basra (ibid., ii, 239). School spread during the 
Umayyad period, and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Scinf- and 
Lehrmssa, 4 f.). 

For the subsequent development of children's 

2. Islamic studies In the mosque: the early 
period. 

The madrasa is the product of three stages in 
the development of the college in Islam. The mosque 
or masddid, particularly In its designation as the 
non-congregational mosque, was the first stage, and 
it functioned in this as an instructional centre. 
The second stage was the iHcs^jid-UidH complex, in 
which the &£an or hostelry served as a lodging for 


The knowledge imparted was fin or ftikma (ibid., 
Mb .Ji¬ 
lt was from the study of the Kur’hn and ot hadiih 
that a science of jurisprudence began to develop, 
since the principles which were to be followed 
by the faithful did not always come ready-made 
from the mere reading of scripture. Although the 
early religious scholars, the 'ulamd' fj.v.) (sing, 
•dfim), were usually the experts on the Kur’ln 
and were called af-bnrriP (sing. Mri’) [see gua'An. 
3 and guRRA’l, on the Miti f9.rO, and were called 
til-mttlmlddhin (sing. muhaddM), and on Kur’Snic 
exegesis and were called al-mufassirM (sing, mujas- 
sir) [see tapsIr), yet the tst century ol Islam saw 
the development of the jurisconsult-doctor of the 
law. the mujli-fatih. The turn of the century was 
later commemorated as "the Year of the Juris¬ 
consults”, sanat *l-fulahd‘, because of a number, 
generally considered to be seven, who died in and 
around that time (J. Schacht, Origins, 243, and see 
Ai-PogAH*’ al-sab‘a in Suppl.). 
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the mosque and the madrasa, for even after the ap¬ 
pearance of madrasas, the regular mosques remained 
school as before. 

Ibn Ba! tu(a, who travelled in the 8th/i4th century, 
in the period when madrasat flourished most, 
attended lectures on kadi(i in the Ej»roi' of ghlrSi 
and in the Di5mi c of sl-Man$ur in Baghdad (ii, 83, 
rro). In Damascus in 580/1184, Ibn JJjubayr refers 
to rooms in the Uraayyad Mosque, which were used 
for StjSIiT and Malifd students, who received con¬ 
siderable stipends (tfird*, ma'IOm) (Rifila, ays, above). 
In Fgypt in the time of al-Mahrttl (9th/ijth century), 
there were 8 rooms for Jikk studies in the Mosque of 
'Arar (al-Mahrtzl, iv, ao, 21). In al-Azhar in the 

702, many lecture-rooms with paid teachers were 
built (ibid., 52), likewise in the Mosque of al-Bikim 
(ibid., 57). ^ ^ 

purposes in a mosque, this was often called a madrasa: 
for example six of the Damascus madrasat were 
in the Umayyad Mosque (JA, ser. 9, iii, 410, 43a, 
4371 iv. 26s, 270,481; others: vii, 230). The madrasat 
were often also bnilt close beside the large mosques 
so that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case in Mecca (Ckron. Mekka, ii, 104 If.; el. Ibn 
Batata, i, 334). 

Though the madrasa was an independent institu¬ 
tion, the distinction between the madrasa and or¬ 
dinary mosque was very slight, all the less as sermons 
were also preached in the madrasa. In the MifJniiyya 
in NaysSbQr. services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by ‘Abd al-RaWra: Wtotenfdd, Sckd/i't, 
iii, 285) and the Nijimiyya in Baghdhd had a minbar 
(Ibn Eiubayr. 219). In Egypt from 589/1174 to 
585/1267 there was only one Friday Uutba, but after 
this time there was usually a minbar in the larger 
madrasat. 

It was only natural that the madrasat should 
also be called nuu&id (cl. Ibn Qjubayr, 48). Ibn 
al-H3i3ifl] in the 8th/t4th century still wants to 
distinguish between masijid and madrasa and to give 
more importance to the former (Madkial, ii, 3, 48). 
The distinction remained, however, quite an artificial 
one, and this is also true oi the distinction between 
madrasa and 4 l ! *mi : . The name madrasa was decided 
by the main object of the institution and the special 
style of the building. The name g[ami‘ was only 
given if the Friday service was held in it. 

The connection between mausoleum and mos¬ 

que was also found with the madrasa. The tomb of 
the founder was placed in NOr al-D!n's madrasa 
in Damascus (Ibn Bjubayr, 384-5), and during 
Use MamlOk period it was the regular custom for 
the founders of a madrasa to be buried under a 
(subba (g.v.) in it. 

On education and the madrasa in general, cf. 
also F. Wtlstenfeld, Die Akadcmien der Araber und 
ikre Lehttr, Gdttingen 1837: von Kremer, Cuilur- 
geschichte, Vienna 1877, ii, 479 ff.; Haneberg, .46- 
handlung liber das Schul • und Lekrwcsen der Mukam- 

medaner im Miltdalter, 2850; van Berchem, Corpus 

inscr. arab., 1, 258-691 G. Gabrieli, Manualc di 

bibttografia musulmatta, i, 1916, 109 ff.; Jobs. 

Pedersen, in 1 C, iii (2929). 525-37; A. Talas, La 
Madrasa Nisamiyya cl son histoirc, Paris 1939. 

While the institutions called the dir al-'ilm de¬ 
veloped in Fitimid countries into centres of §hI1 
propaganda, the madrasa grew up in the east oat of 
similar Sunni institutions. It is interesting to note 
that in 395/1005 al-Hakim built a Sunni dir-al-Hlm 
in Cairo (Ibn Taghrlblrdl, ed. Popper, ii, 64, 105. 


106). But after these years, this institution was 
abolished and its two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Sunna, especially 
in the Sh5fi*I and Hanaff forms, many educational 
institutions arose in the east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (al-Mufeaddast, 23a, 363, 425). 
Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
they dictated fusditks nnd held lectures on />*h, e.g. 
a teacher who died in Marw in 420/2029 (Wiisten- 
feld, SehifiH, 23a). Abu HStim al-Bustl, born 
in 277/890, founded in his native town a school with 
a library with apartments and allowances for the 
maintenance of foreign students (ibid., 163: cf. 
204. 245). 

In Nayshbflr especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted in the mosque (e.g. Wusten- 
feld, op. tit., 236), many such Institutions arose. Thus 
a special school was built for the Shali‘1 /igh-scholar 

al-SShgt al-NaysSbQrl (d. 349/960; ibid., 156; 

cf 160). Abu ‘AH al-Husayn! (d. 393/2003) himself 
founded a school in which to teach kadilk, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ibid., 203). Ibn 
FUrak (d, 406/1015-6; ibid., 226) did the same, like¬ 
wise Abu '1-Kisim al-Kushayrl in 437/2045-6 (ibid., 
284); and lor Rukn al-DIn al-Isfara’inl (d. 418/1027) 
a school was built which surpassed all others (ibid., 
229). As early as the 4th/ioth century, we find al- 
Muljaddasf praising the very fine madaris of Irin- 
shahr (BGA , iii, 325). In the first half of the sth/i ith 
century, there were four especially famous madrasat 
in Maysdbur; al- Madrasa al-Bayhafciyya. founded 
by al-Bayhaki (d. 458/2066), when he became a 
teacher in Naysabui in 441/2049-50 (Wtlstenfeld, 
op. tit., iii, 270); al-Sa c idiyya founded by the amir 
N'ajt b. Sebuktigin (governor of NaysibOr in 389/ 
999); one built by Aba Sa'd Ismail al-AstarSbidl; 
and another built for the teacher Abb IjhSk a.- 
IsfarS’inI, A NTjSmlyya was also built here by 
Ni?3m al-Mulk for the Imam al-Haramayn al-Qu- 
waynl (al-MskrizI, iv, 192; Uusn al-mubadara, U, 
142-2). It was an event of great importance when 
Nijam al-Mulk (456-85/1064-92 vizier of the SalfljOlf 
sultans Alp Arslan and Malik Shah) founded the 
! celebrated Madrasa Ntfimiyya in Baghdad; the 
building was begun in 457/2065 and on 10 Dhu 
I , I-Ka < da 459/22 September 1067 it was consecrated. 
It was founded for the Sbaii'I teacher Abd Isbilf 

] al ShirSzl. 

The Muslim historians are in some doubt about 
I the history of the madrasa. Ni?dm al-Mulk is given 

] the credit of having founded it, but al-Mafgrlxi and 

I al Suyutl point out that madrasat were already in 
| existence before him and mention the four above- 
| named ones; but, as we have seen, even they were 
I not innovations. Al-Subkl thinks (says al-Siiyuti) 

I that the new feature was that Nizlm al-Mulk en¬ 

dowed scholarship for the students. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But the enthusiasm 

and energy of Nigim al-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for the madrasa (cl. 
G. Makdisi, Muslim institutions oj learning in eUccnth 
century Baghdad, in BSOAS, xxiv (1961], 1-56; 
A. L. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 

in BSOAS, xxv[i96a], 225-38; H. Halm, Dir Anftnge 

der Madrasa, in ZDMG, Suppl. III, 2, XIX, Deutsche 
Orientalistentag (2977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
oihigh rank were now interested in it, and the type 
evolved by Ni?am al-Mulk, a school in which the 
students were boarded, became the prevailing one 
alter his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, i.e, 

they were a kind of mosques. The type of school 



























and a teacher for I^ur’Sn Khallikan, ii, <02-3). Those around him emulated 
I as a physician. Attached this activity, 
to it were a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; During the period ol the Ayyfibids and Mamlflks, 
there was a clock at the entrance; beside it was a the number of madiasa$ increased to an extraor- 

gardon where the caliph had a pavilion (manpara) dinary degree. In the street called Bayn ai-fiajrayn 

from which he could survey the whole building (cf. there were two long rows of madra jus on the site 

Le Strange, Baghdad, 266*7; WUstenfeld, Akadfmun of the old Fafimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaissc, 

itr Arab,,, p. iv and 29). in MM AT. i, 1889. 409 ff.. pi. 3). Al-MakrizI (d. 

The Nu3miyya and the Mustansiriyya survived 843/1442) mentions 73 madrasas, 14 for ShUiTs, 

the destruction of Baghdad by HQISgO; both are four for Malikis. ten for Hanafls, three for ShSfifls 

mentioned at the beginning of the 8th/i4th century and Milikfs, six for Sfiafifls and Hanafls, one for 

by Ibn BattQia (ii, 108*9). and the building of the Malikis and Hanafls, four for all four rites, two 
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one day, the other, the next. A variation on 
solution later became standard procedure in some 
colleges of Damascus, where the professorial chair 

law, each retaining a half (mu/), a third 
or a fourth (rwM) of the post and being paid ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The teacher had his particular place in the mos¬ 
que, often beside a pillar: this was his tnadilis, 
which was inherited by his successors ({fasu al- 
mukadara, i, t}5; cf. t8t below, i8a; al-Sfafcrizi, 
iv, 3; YJlfGt, Vdabi\ iv, 133; Wiistenfeld, SMfi't, 
S39>- The outward appearance of the class did not 
alter through the centuries. His hearers sat in a 
circle [hoik*, the listeners tablallakd: al-Makrlri, 
iv, 49, II. 17-50; cf. on the word, Quatremfcre. Hist, 
suit, mum/., i/2, 197 ff.) on the ground before the 
lecturer. The teacher sat on a carpet (sadidiida -. 
cf. Yibfit, Udaba 1 . i, 254) or sktn (fonta). This was 
described as a symbol of his dignity in his wufiyya 
(al-'Umarf, Ta'riJ, 134). We often find in large 
audiences that the teacher had a raised seat (for the 
older period, see Ibn 7 


classes, several mustamlh relayed the (utditk to those 
who were not within earshot ol tho professor. 

Other posts in the various institutions included 
the grammarian or najitei, who taught grammar 
and the other literary arts generally, and the various 
preachers. These comprised al-kkatii [j.c.], who 
preached the Friday sermon in the djimi 1 ; al-wS’\f 
[g.v,], who preached the academic sermon and taught 
the art of the sermon; and the popular preachers 
called at-kbff [j.o,] and Adri 1 aJ-kunt. Other holders 
of posts included al-imam, who led the five daily 
prayers in the mosques; the elementary school 
teacher of the maktab and kuttdb, callod variously 
al-mu'allim, al-mu’zddib and oJ-/oJih (colloquially, 
in Egypt, esp., al-fH f); the monitors, al-'ari/, 
kdtib at-ehvyba; the copyists of manuscripts, at- 
ndsikh and a l-warrik (the latter term was also used 
for the bookseller; it would seem that the aarrdk 
copied books for sale and hired the ndsM, pi. nns- 
sikh, to copy for him); the corrector of copied 
manuscripts, al-mufakkiti; the collator of copied 
manuscripts, al-mukabil or of-mu‘arid; and the ser- 
, a manservant who worked for a 




































it cannot have been unusual, for it is several times 
mentioned in badUhs, which reserve special days lot 
women (al-Bujsbhrl, 'Ilm, bib 33, 36, 50). 

In the madrasas and some mosques, students 
were ottered lodging and certain allowances in addi¬ 
tion, food, bread (djardya) and money. 

A student living in a mosque is called muii&tnr 
(al-Makrizi, iv, 54), a word which is also applied 
to Meccan pilgrims (Ibn Ejubayr, iaa) and to 
anyone living in a mosque. The students’ apart¬ 
ments are divided into oreija, usually according to 

they originally lived in the colonnades. Each riwab 
is under a ska\kh. Many students live in hhinakah s. 
other in private houses. 

9. Conclusion. 

The Muslim system of education in the Middle 
Ages was based on the wak /, which, as already men¬ 
tioned, gave the founder a free hand in determining 
the course of his foundation, as long as his stipu¬ 
lations were in keeping with the tenets of Islam. 
The historian must be circumspect about generalising 
for one Institution on the basis of the particulars 
of another. The history of Muslim education must 


mediaeval West: asficts of inlercultural relations, 
ed. K. I. H. Semaan, Albany 1980, 36-49; idem, 
The rise 0/ colleges, institutions 0/ learning in Islam 
and the West , Edinburgh 1981. 

(J. Pedkrsek - [G. Makdisi]) 

II. !h Muslim India 

The madrasas in Muslim India were institutions 
of higher learning similar to those in other parts 
of the Islamic world. Their principal function was 
to train personnel for government service, more par¬ 
ticularly, for the administration of justice. They 
were either founded and subsidised by the state or 
established by private individuals. The education 
provided in them dealt mainly with religious sub¬ 
jects, and was ottered by well-qualified teachers. 

The real foundations of Muslim education in India 
may be traced back to the establishment of the Oibll 
Sultanate in 1206 and the emergence of Dihll as an 
important seat of Islamic learning. Evidence points 
to the existence of two major madrasas in Dihll in 
the early years ol Muslim rule. One of them was the 
Mu'izziyya, an institution probably founded by 
Iltutmish (607-33! 1211-36), and named after Mu¬ 
hammad Qhuri’s title Mu'izi al-DIn. The other 
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world. The best documented case is Nishapui 
where no less than 38 madrtuia predating the grea 
Nijimiyya of that city (founded ca, 45o/ro58) ar 
recorded, though none of them survive; for furthe 
details, see above, section i, 4. 

The apparently eastern Iranian origin of th 
madiasa makes that the obvious area in which t 


item Iranian The reasons behind this sudden spate of building 
is Nishapur, activity, which significantly enough was confined 
ing the great to the Saidjuk empire, are probably to be connected 
130/1058) are with the resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
i; for further by the Saldjufcs after their entry into Baghdad in 
447/1055. as a counter to the propaganda efforts 
igin of the of militant Isms'll! SlU'ism organised by the Fatimids 
in which to from al-Azhar (founded in 359/970) [fl.v.J and other 
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(see above, section i, 3). In fact, the Sunni the noted imprecision of the Arabic terminology 

dox Muufrasn-building activity soon stimulated of building types, and also the virtual interehange- 

'lverShl‘1 counterpart movement, for according ability of these types, it will be clear that no firm 
KMb ai-Nahd the later 6th/i2th century saw conclusion as to the form ot the pre-Mongol madrasa 
• appear In Ray, Rum. KSshfln, Aba, in Iran is warranted. Rather doos the evidence 
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form such buildings should take. For a long time, 
Syrian architects were sidetracked by the influence 
exerted by the mosque. The prestige of ths t long- 
established model helps to explain why ideas derived 
from mosque design permeate these madrasas. They 
were after all religious buildings. The Shidbajihtiyya 
madrasa in Aleppo (589/1193) is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in its laterally developed domed 
musaila. and to judge by the plan alone, the teaching 
function of the building is plainly secondary. 

Since Fa timid Egypt was officially SW*>. if "as 
impossible for the explicitly Sunni madrasa move¬ 
ment to establish itself there, or for that matter 
anywhere else in the FStimld domains, before the 
fall of that dynasty in 365/nyo. Within five years 
of that date, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
of SalSb al-DIn there were already as many madra¬ 
ses in Cairo, swiftly to be followed, no doubt at 
least partly for propaganda reasons, by examples 
at Mecca and Medina. However, the long start which 
Syria had enjoyed in building madrases seems to 
have resulted in a more lavish provision of these 


1184-5). As in the case of the SSlibiyya (639/1440), its 
internal arrangements are at odds with its facade, 
which at nearly 70 m is exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense tho whole building is subordinated. 
Mausoleum and madrasa are sundered by a long 
corridor which led lo tho now largely-vanished 
hospital. It is no doubt significant that the Mauso¬ 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a far larger proportion of the 
combined tomb and madrasa portion of Ihe ensemble 
than it did in the §aiibiyya. The madrasa itself has 
a generous courtyard with two IvSn s on the longitu¬ 
dinal axis and cells disposed laterally. Its most 
notable feature is without doubt the tibia itnfn 
which is divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the tradltioaai architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, KalSwin's 
son, alNSjir Muhammad, himsolf built a mausoleum- 
cum-madrasa cheek by jowl with his father's great 
foundation, and in this later ensemble (695-703/ 
1493-1303!, the mausoleum is relegated to a sub¬ 
sidiary role beside a substantial 4-ftedn madrasa. 
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one may perhaps adduce the generally conservatism 

of Magljribl society as a reason for the late spread 
of the madrasa movement to this area. 

Thus the fashion for building madrasas probably 
reached the Maghrib late—too late, for example, 
to make an impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late 6th/t2tb century madrasas built by the 
Almohad ruler al Mansur are somewhat unspecific— 
indeed, the statement of tbn Said that there was 
no madrasa in 7th/i3th century Spain partially 
contradicts them—and the first securely dated 
madrasa in the Maghrib, the Shamma'iyya, was built 
in Tunis by the Haljid Abd Zakariyya* in 647/1239, 
and within a decade was followed by the Ma c ridiyya 
madrasa built by his widow. Neither has survived, 
and thus the Safflilu madrasa in Fas, founded by 
the Marlnid sultan Abd Vdsuf in 670/1271, is the 
earliest Maghrib! example to survive. Its location 

world, ranging from 35 x 36 m. (115 x 118 ft.) 
to 14 X 14.3 m. (46 X 47.3 ft.). Perhaps their exclu¬ 
sive use by a single madhhab made larger buildings 
unnecessary. Around a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground floor a mosque, galleries facing each 
other along the lateral axis and an entrance vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice else¬ 
where in the Islamic world, the courtyard fapades 
of these various halls are not marked by colonnades 
or twins but are fenced off by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives on to the cells in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrasas these cells are also ranged behind the 
galleries on the ground floor. 

No madrasas with facilities for all four madhhabs 
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Egyptian inlluence in the unusual feature of a 
rectangular bastion or salient placed in the middle 
ol each of the courtyard fayades. These projections 
do duty as portals to significant parts of the building 
and are thus explicable as interrelations—though 

disposition found in madrasas. further east. The 


expect to find a model which was more or less faith- 
lully copied, or even a consistent, rational develop¬ 
ment of plan in these madriuas. Even so, all the 
Moroccan buildings of the genre share an emphasis 
on interior rather than exterior fayades in that they 
focus on a central courtyard; and their decoration 
is extraordinarily consistent in medium and orna- 
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students, mostly drawn from southern Morocco 
until recently, were enrolled in studies in the mosque. 
The $ahrldj and Sba'iyyln medrasas illustrate the 







































































prayer and assembly hall located on the first floor 
(Misbafciyya, Fas). 

Nothing testifies more forcibly to the inadequate 
publication of these buildings than the widely 
divergent figures given for the number of student 
ceils which they contain. Often enough these statistics 
are confused with the number of students which the 
madrasa could accommodate. This figure is in itself 
wide open to discussion. According to some estimates, 
a typical cell can hold as many as seven or eight 
students. However, this is clearly an inaccurate 
guide for rooms at the smaller end of the scale; 
indeed, cells measuring no more than i.jcxin. 
are quite frequently encountered and it would 
clearly be difficult to accommodate more than 
one or at the most two persons in such a room. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam V 


the Maghrib! madrasa was over. Not only are 
comparatively few surviving madrasas of later 
but the majority of them are either attached to 
mosques or shrines, and dominated by them, or 
they are intrinsically of very little interest (Rabat, 
Ceuta, Tangiers and Ksar el Kebir/Alcazarquivir). 
Only two deserve closer inspection—the Ben Yusuf 
or YQsufiyya madrasa in Marrakesh, dating to 
973/1564-5, and the Sharritln madrasa in Fis, 
dating to 1081/1670, both royal foundations. Their 
interest lies in their plans rather than in their 
decoration or structural techniques, for in these 
latter respects they are disappointingly derivative. 

Although the Ben Yusuf madrasa is traditionally 
believed to have a plan based on that of the Marinid 
madrasa whose site it occupies, it has a degree of 
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integration and symmetry foreign to its predecessors. 
Externally, it forms an almost perfect square but 
for the projecting polygonal mihrdb. The internal 
disposition is admirable in its clarity and economy. 
Broadly speaking, the arrangement is tripartite, 
with a large portioned courtyard—containing a 
substantial pool instead of the usual fountain—acting 
as the focus of the design and the student cells 
relegated to the flanking tracts. The oratory, placed 
as usual along the main axis, is also divided into 

three parts, a device already encountered in Marlnid 

madrasas. The arrangement of the cells, however, 

is novel; for instead of lining a long corridor they 
arc clustered symmetrically in sixes or sevens 
around a series of seven small courtyards or duwayras. 
These are accessible via a cloister-like corridor 
which encloses the courtyard on three sides and also 
leads into the patio for ablutions. A s imilar arrange¬ 

ment is followed on the first floor, so that the madrasa 
contains about a hundred rooms. 

A comparable lucidity ol planning informs the 

SharrStln madrasa. Here too the polygonal mihrdb 

projects forcibly, breaking the even tenor of the 

perimeter wall. This wall is stepped in three places 
but is otherwise straight. Exceptionally, three 
separate entrances give access to the corridors 
which debouch into the courtyard. Each of the 
three lesser courtyard facades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unpreee- 

around somewhat noisome duwayrav more like pits 
than courtyards, occupy three of the four sides 
on the ground floor; traditionally, students from 
various parts of the country—the Tafilalt, the Rif 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around the 
appropriate iuwayra so that each courtyard be¬ 
comes in some sense a local microcosm. The oratory 
on the fourth sido is similar lo that of the Ben Yusuf 
madrasa. Despite the proximity of the building to 
the Korawiyyfo, the mifirdb is seriously out of true, 
facing as it docs the north-east. The high walls, 
cramped courtyard and blank spaces of the building 
give it a somewhat oppressive atmosphere. Its 
history does not belie this impression, for the madrasa 
was erected on the site of a Marlnid foundation, the 
Madrasa al-Labb&din, which Mawl&y al-Rashid bad 
ordered to be demolished because its students had 
brought women there and given themselves over to 
debauch. Despite the radial symmetry of its plan, 
the building falls far below Marlnid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
of these two later madrasa s and their eminently 


49-62; A. Godard, L'origine de la madrasa, da la 
mosqule it du caravans/rail <t qualre wains, in 
Ars Islamic a, xv-xvi (1951), 1-9; E. Herzfeld, 
review of Creswell's article in Deutsche Literatur- 
tatung, X926, no. 9, cols. 417-23; idem, Damascus: 
Studies in architecture. II , in At, x (2943), 13-30; 
G. Makdisi, The rise of collages, Institutions 0} 
learning in Islam and the West, Edinburgh 1981; 
idem, Madrasa and university in the Middle 
Ages, in SI, xxxii {1970), 233-64; idem, Muslim 
institutions of learning in eleventh-century Baghdad, 
in BSOAS, xxiv (1961), 2-36; idem. The Madrasa in 
Spain: some remarks, in Revue ie I’Occidcnt Mosul- 
man el de la Mediterrande. Melanges Lc Tourneau 
(2970), 133-8; L. Masaignon, Let Mtdresehs ie 

Bagddd, in BIFAO, vii (1909), 77-86; J. Pedersen, 

Some aspects of the history of the Madrasa, in IC, 
Hi (1929). 525-37; A. P6reti6, Mtiersas de Fit, 
in AM, xviii (2912), 257-372; A. Sayili, Higher 

education in medieval Islam: the Madrasa, in 

Annalcs de I'UniversitC tTAnkara, ii (2947-8), 
30-69; H. Schmid, Die Madrasa ties Kalifen at- 

Mustansir in Baghdad. Fine baugeschschlliche 

UtUersuchung da ersten universalen Rechtshoch - 
sckule das Islam, Mains 2980; J. SourdeI-Thomirte, 
La Mosqu/e el la Madrasa. Types monumentaux 
caracUnstiqucs de Tart islamique medieval, in 
Cahiers de civilisation mCdDvale, Xe-XIIe siicles, 
Universit/ de Poitiers, Centre d'Ftudes Superieures 
de Civilisation MCdicvale, xiii/2 (2970), 97-225; 
C. Terrasse, Mlderses du Matoc. Paris 1927; 
A. L. Tibawi, Origin and character of al-Madrasah, 
BSOAS, xxv (1962), 225-38; A. S. Tritton, Mater¬ 
ials on Muslim education in the Middle Ages, 
London 1957; I-.Hnnarfar, Ganigina-yi dthar-i 
Ta'rfMgl-yi Isfahan, Ijfahin 2344/1963-6; A. 
Kuran, Anadolu medreseleri, Ankara 2969; M. 
Sozen, Anadolu medreseleri. Selfuhlular ve Brylikler 
devri, 2 vols., Istanbul 1970. 

(R. HlU-ESBRAKD) 

MADRID. (See mxdjrIt]. 

MADURA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by a narrow strait in the north 
of Surabaya; it is 2,113 sq. miles in area, and has 
2,383,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,047 Mus¬ 
lims (1971)- It is divided into four kahupatens 
(regencies): Pamekasan, Sampang, Sumenep (Sunge- 
nep) and Bangkalan, all oi them being districts 
in the Indonesian province of East Java. 

In the couise of history, many of the Madurese 
settled In adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the government-sponsored transmigration pro- 






































the court of Majapahlt. Thus the first (legendary) 
ruler of Sampang, Lembu Peteng, is described as 
a son of the Majapahlt king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous "princess of Campa” who confessed Islam. 
One of his grandsons, according to tradition, was 
Ihe later Sunan Giri, one of the "nine wSllt" (twi/i 
songo) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumcnep, a cer¬ 
tain adipali Kangduruhan, presumably a son of the 
first Muslim ruler of Dernak, Radon Palah (d. 1518), 
played a role during the second and third quarters 
of the 16th century. These were probably the first 
Muslim rulers in Madura. After the final fall of I 
Majapahlt in 1327, Sumcnep participated in fighting 
the still "heathen" kingdoms in Ihe eastern corner 
of Java which were supported by the Balinese king 
oi Gel gel (Kiungkung). The court oi Arcs Baya ; 
(Bangkalan) embraced Islam in 1328, and the crown ; 
prince and later ruler, panembahan Lemah Duwur, : 
tried to keep peaceful relations with Detnak. Later I 
he married a daughter of Adi Vijaya, the ntitfn - 
of Pajang (1548-82), and matrimonial relations 
with the Javanese sultana continued to exist alter 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen¬ 
dants of (West-) Madurese nobility were influen¬ 
tial in Mataram, especially in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The relationship between Sumenep and 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after the 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Sultin Agung in 1624, the ruling family of Sumenep 
was extinguished. A Javanese prince, Angga Dips 
(from Jepara ?) became governor, residing in Sume¬ 
nep. 

After 1670, the situation in Madura became turbu¬ 
lent again. After the defeat of Makassar [g.e.] by 
the Dutch admiral C. Speelntan in 1667 and 1669, part 
of the Makassarese nobifity and their soldiers fled 

their livelihood as pirates. In 1670, radon Truna 


the island was put under direct Du _ 

the revolutionary years after World War II, Madura 
was part of the republican territory as acknowledged 
by the Linggajati Agreement in 1947. 

Bibliography. See madura in ED; Karts 
Soedirja, Tjareta Vogham Songmtp, in Eerste 
Congres voor de Tool-, Land- on Volkenkunde tun 
Java , Socrakarta, 24-6 Dec. 1920, 36s ff.; Bhabkad 
Soongtntp, WelUvreden 1921 (— Bald Pustaka 
342 and 342a); Th. Pigeaud, Bangsacara in Ranga- 
padmi. Bin verhaol van Madotra. Vertoali door 
Th. P,, in Djaues, xii (1932), 186 ff.; H.J.de 
Graaf, Dr ophomst van radon Truna-Djaja, in 
Djauta, xx (1940), 56 ff.; idem, Gevangonneming 
en dood ton radtn Truna-Djaja, »6 Da. 16 79-2 
Jan. iM«, in TBC, Ixxxv {1952), 273-309; idem, 
Dt Tigering van Sullan Agung, vorst van Mataram, 
16x3-/643, en die van eijn voorganger Panembahan 
Seda-Ing-Krapjak, 1601-1613. The Hague 1958 
(- VK1 23); csp. 83-94 , idem, De tigering van 
Sunan Mangku-Ral I Tegal-Wangi, vorst van 
Mataram 1646-1677. II. Opsland en ondargang, 
The Hague 1962 (- VKI 39). see index; E. M. 
Uhlenbeck, The Languages 0 if Java and Madura, 
The Hague 1964 (— Bibliographical series KITLV, 
9); de Graal and Pigeaud, De ante Moslimsi 
vorslendommen van Java. Studiln over de slaalhundige 
gesehiedenis von de r;de en t6ie Mute, The Hague 
•974 (= VKI 69), 162-78; idem, Islamic stales 
in Java 1500-1700, a summary , bibliography and 
index, Tho Hague 1976 (- VKI 70), summarises 
eight works of H. J. de Graaf. For the customary 
law (“dal), sec Adatuchtbundels, ed. Kon. Instituut 
voor Taal-, Land- cn Volkenkunde, The Hague, 
ii (1911). iv (1911), vifl (i9«4), xiv (1917), xix 
(1921), xxaiv (1931). 

(W, H. RASSSKS • to. SCHUMAUIf]) 
MADVAN SHU'AVB. a town of north¬ 
western Arabia, lying inland from the eastern 






















in a district rich in springs and watercourses, gardens 
and date groves and of its mixed population. Al- 
[gtatsb 1 * “V s >* “ larger than TabOk and describes 
from his own observations the spring there, from 
which Moses watered the flocks of Shu'ayb (sec 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it. The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the 6th/i*th century al-Idrlsl says it 

resources; al-Makrizi in his Khit at describes Madyan 
as affording its inhabitants only a modest livelihood, 
with declining trade, and as having various remark¬ 
able ancient buildings and ruins still standing there 
(ed. BUISk 1270/1854. i, 186-8). 

It was only in the mth century that the district 
of Madyan began to be visited by western travellers 
like RUppell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this present century by Musi! and Philby, 
with a preliminary investigation of Its antiquities 

being undertaken recently by a team led by P. J. 

Parr. The mediaeval town probably lay in the middle 

reaches ol the Wadi 'l-Abyad (or Wadi T-*Afal, as its 

lower teaches are called), which carried the ancient 

pilgrimage route southwards. On the western side of 

the wSdi, in !at. 28" 30' 30" and 16 miles/25 tan. 

north-east of MaknU (Ptolemy's Makna) on the 
<Agaba Gull coast, is the archaeological site known 
locally as Maghkhr Shu'ayb "the caves of Shu'ayb”, 
referring to a large necropolis with tombs carved 


Josephus); tbn IlishSm, cd. Wiistenfeld, 994; Ibn 
al-Atl]tr, iv, 208; Bakrl, ed. Wiistenfeld, 516-17; 
l}ta!ihrl, 12, 20; MufcaddasI, 155, 178-9, tr. Miquel, 
161, 212-13; Vs'WU, Bulddn, 341. tr. Wiet, 199- 
200; vakil, iii, 357; iv, 451-2; Abu l-Fida’, 
Tahwlm, ed. Rciaaud and de Slane, 86; Idrisi, 
tr, Jaubert, i, J42, 3*8, 333; W.P.E.S. RUppell, 
Raise i 11 Nubian, Kordn/an und dem pelriischen 
A rabien, Frankfurt 1829; idem, Arise in A by s$ mien, 
Frankfurt 1838-40; Sir Richard Burton, The gold¬ 
mines of Mid.on and lhe mined Midianiie cities, 
London 1878; idem. The land of Midian (revisited!, 
London 1879, esp. U, 1841!; T. NOIdeke, in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii, cols. 3079-82: A. Musil, 
The northern (iegix. a topographical itinerary, 
New York 1926, 109-20, 278-88; H. St. J. Philby, 
The land of Midian, London 1957; A. Grohmann, 
Arabien, Munich 1963, 56-9; P. J. Parr. G. L. 
Harding and J. E. Dayton, Prrliminary survey 
in N. I*'- Arabia, 1968, in Bull, of Ihe Inst. 0) 

A rehoeology, London, \ (1972), 30-5; A. Al-Wohaibi, 

geographers 800-1130, Beirut 1973, 140-5. 

(F. Bum - (C. E. BoswobthJ) 

Kitab MAFAkhir ai-BARBAR, the title of 









































































































MAFIA — MAFROSHAT 


and when, after a brief comeback (1728-9), the articles), etc- Carpets, 
c Um&nIs again expelled the Portuguese from Mom- important part in don 
basa, several Portuguese residents in Mafia deemed Complete furnishing ei 
it wiser to become Muslim. Under the 'UminSs, gether through the u 

Arabs gradually acquired the southern part of the around low oriental t 

main island, turning it over to coconut plantations, suitable for the use o 
for which its sandy soil is especially favourable. this kind existed, bu 
The excavations carried out by ChitUck show that they were rarely used 
Kisimani Mafia was important from the 6th/i2th to and by use of cushior 
8th/zgth centuries, but that it thereafter declined. (hnlka, with its fadr 1 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiral) J. B. seat or a throne, sarir, u 
Eustace, the last inhabitants departed after the of friends, family celel 


disastrous cyclone of 1872. In Kua it has been shown etc. The us 


d by use of cushions there were formed circles 

tt or a throne, sarir, takhi, in palaces) for gatherings 
friends, family celebrations, literary discussions. 



(1941); T. M. Revlngton, Kelts on the Mafia Island 
group, In TNR, i (1936); T. A. Shumovsky, 
[Jiaialh rdlinanadi&l al-mafUeia (Three log-books 
of Ahmad b. MSfijid), Oriental Institute of the 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow-Lcningrad 1957; 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in East Africa, Oxford 
1984. (G. S. P. FltEEMAV-GRBKVtLta) 

MAFROSHAT (a.), that which is spread 
out (on the ground or on a bed), bedding. 

In mediaeval times, there was no adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and furnishings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term /arjS 
(meaning not only "that which is spread out” 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic ob¬ 
jects which filled the role of "furniture" according 
to western concepts—whence the adjective mafr tlji 
"furnished, provided with furnishings" [see atjiAih 
in Suppl.]) or else by collocations of words such as 
/afjk and ala (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
farsk and athaih (carpets, mattresses and domestic 


- all kn 

had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon¬ 
asm. mikhadda H l-kkadd "pillow for the head", 
lit. "for the cheek". “Offering” a cushion (to someone 
who had been invited) was literally "throwing down" 
(lamia) a cushion, but this verb was also used, by 
extension, in the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, etc., and thus symbolises the transition 
between a purely "oriental” mode of life and the 
use, in certain circles, of soiid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisation was always proud of its 
luxury cushions (see J. Karabacek, Susandschird, 
Leipzig z88i, e.g. 71, 81; cushions covered in em¬ 
broidered tapestry), and sometimes it accused the 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them (Ibn 
Khaldun. Mukaddima, tr. Rosenthal, i, 347-8 and 
n. 85I. But this accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins had their own kinds of cushion (see 
al-Tha‘ilibI, Fihh af-fogio, Beirui 1881. 130-1. and 



































MAFROSH AT — MAGHAR 1 BA 


olher sources). The arts of weaving, making tapes¬ 
tries and embroidering cushions were widespread 
amongst Bedouins, country-dwellers and city- 
dwellers all through the ages. Iconographic evidence 
ol the richness of shapes and functions of mattresses 
and cushions, as well as the forms and colours of 

curtains, is given in well-known miniature paintings 

(e.g. in the series illustrating the works of Dios- 
eorides and al-Hartrl). Curtains and hangings had 
been known amongst the Arabs since pre-Islantic 
times; their role in Islam sedentary civilisation was 

greater part of the various social classes as for 

the palaces and theii modes of behaviour (see Ibn 

Sida, al-.Vfef*nj;aj, Cairo 1316/1898-9, iv, 75; Ps.- 

Eiibig, K. al-T&H, tr. Pellat, Paris 1954. 56 ff.: 

al-WashshS’, al-M uwasksha. Cairo 1953, 230-1; 
al-Shibusfctl, K. al-Diyirit, Baghdad 1966, 42, 
43, 45, no, 170, 188, 424; sl-K.uJi Ibn al-Zubayr, 

at- Qhakhd'ir tea 'Itupaf, Kuwait 1959, passim; W. H. 

Worrell, in An I si arnica, i [1934], 219-32; M. Canard, 
in Bysantion, xxi [1951], 363; D, Sourdel, in RE!, 
axis [i960], 13a; E. Ashtor, Histoire ics prix el dee 
salaitcs dans VOrient medieval, Paris 1969, 87, 178, 
255). The term mafriOydt (modern Tkish. mefrusat) 
still appears today in the labelling and signs ol shops 
which sell curtaining, decorative fabrics, cushions, 

Bibliography : 'Abd ai-'Aziz al-Dhrl, In’rfAS 
al-'lrdk al-ikUjddi, Baghdad 194S, 941 J. Sadan, 
Meubles cl acculturation, in Annalcs ESC, xxv /5 
(1970). 1353-75; idem, Ee mobilier an Frocks Orient 
medieval, Leiden 1976, passim, and bibl. at 155-69: 
B. M. Fahad, a!-’Amma ft Baghdad. Baghdad 
1967, 171-3; M. M. Ahsan, Social life under the 
'AMasids, London 1979, 190-5. 

U- Sadan) 

MAFJj'OL (a.), a term used to denote certain 


idilimi'iyya, CERES Tunis 1979, *07-30) in violently 
opposing, at the time of the great Khiridil upsurge 
of 122/740, fellow-Musiims who bad come from the 
East to support it, while regarding it, it is true, with 
all the contempt hitherto reserved tar Berbers 

indigeaeous Arabs (batadiyytln) and "foreigners" 

arriving at a later stage, is also to be observed in 
Muslim Spain, although the distinction became 
blurred in the course of time (see E. Ldvi-Provenpal, 
Hist. Esp. mus., Paris 1950, i, 44-53, * 3 . tio, 345). 
In the East, the Maghribl (pi. Magfcariba) In turn 

created the impression of a poor relation, and this 

to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degrees, to colour Majhrik-Maglirib relations 
at all levels, including that of music. In spite of 
all the developments that have taken place, the 
Maghrib still admires the Mashrik and imports 

from it, much more than it exports to it, cultural 

consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient phe¬ 
nomenon which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no overall study has yet been devoted. 
The following are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries of IsJam: Abu Muhammad Ibn c Imr 4 n 
al-Tudjlbl (d. 125/743 or 745 ). resident in Tunis, 
cherished a genuine (eeling of exile in this "barren 
comer", that is the Maghrib (H. Talbi. L’Emirat 
aghlabuU. Paris 1966, 43); the Tunisian Ibn Farrflkh. 
who studied in ‘Ir&k under Abfl Ha nils (80-150/700- 
68 [g.t’.)). was humiliated on account of his Maphribi 
demeanour (li 'l-maghnbiyya, ibid., 20): Asad b. 
ai-Furat (d. 212/827 [j.v.]), who became one of the 
most eminent teachers of al- Kayrawin, was allowed 
to attend lectures given by Malik (d. 179/796 [9.0.]) 
to a group of Egyptians, because he was too intelli¬ 
gent to remain in the class of the Maghariba (ibid., 
to ); etc. The Maghrib was thus visibly subject to an 




























































































































































































































































































































































l-MAGMLI — MAGHN ATIS 
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MAGHNISA — MAGHOSHA 


Amirs vc Schittticlcr tiirbcsi (849II-1296H), Istanbul Etccrpla Cypria, 14). An anonymous English mas 

1941; idem, XV11. Mirth 1 Saruhan'da Cfkiyahk (1344) called the town “a paradise of delight" with 

at hoik karekclleri, Istanbul 194*. G8k?cn, XVI "plantations and gardens irrigated with water 

t it XVII ytUyilda dcri sanation tixerinde bir brought into them artificially ... It has a parish, 

arafhrma, Istanbul 19*5; idem, Manisa tarihinde Cathedral, and Metropolitan Church like unto 

raktflar m haynlar (hicrt 934*4060), Istanbul 1946; Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Venice, 

idem, xj. v< 1 7, astr sieitlerine gd re Saruhan'da Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens from the Soldan's 

Ytirtlk vc Ttlrkmenler, Istanbul 1946; idem, dominions, dwelling in palaces, which are called 

Sicillere gbre XVI vc XVII asirlarda Saruhan ‘Loggias', living in the style of counts and barons, 

saviyc vc yalirlan, Istanbul 1946; idem, Manisa they have abundance of gold and silver. All the 

tarihinde vakiflar i/c kayirlar Ik. 1060, mikUt precious things of the world may be found in their 

ibio'tUn senra). Istanbul 1930; Ibrahim Hakki hands." (Th. Mogabgab, Supplementary excerpts on 

Kouyaii, Kanuni Sultan Shleyman'm annesi Cyprus ..., ii, 56 ff.j Itinerarium ciuisdam Anglki 

Ha/sa Suftan'm vak/iyesi vc Itlanisa'daki hayir Terr am Sanclam, in P. G. Golubovich (ed.), Biblio- 

eserleri. in Vaki/lar Dergisi, viii (1969), 47*58'. teca bio-bibliografia della Terra Santa e dell' Orients 

G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, Francescano , iv, Florence 1923, 446-7). Seized by 

London 1971,159*9, 347-21* Genoese trickery in 1373. and held by them for a 

(V. Mi.norsky - (SomuYA Faroqhi)) century, the town lost much of its local trade. 

MAGHOSHA. the town of Famagusta in Then a series ol disasters—disease, earthquakes, 

Cyprus [see kubrus). locusts, and shitting trade routes—left the town 

The Mycenaen town of Alasya was located on crippled. Nicolai de Martoni (1394I observed: 

or near the delta of the Pediyas, at Enkomi village. “The city of Famagusta is large, as large, I reckon. 

Its successor, the port of SaJainis. only 1 !4 miles as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 
to the east, became a great metropolis during the very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al- 
Koman empire. Restored by Constantius II on a much most a third, is uninhabited, and the houses are de- 

smaller scale after ihe severe earthquakes of 332 and stroyed, and this has been done since the date of the 
342, with the new name Constants, it survived until Genoese lordship. The said city has finer walls than 

Arab Muslim raids of the 7O1 century led to its trans- I have seen in any town..." (Cobham, 22 ff.: Revue 

ferral to Ammochosfos (Magtosfia) 6 miles to the de rorienl Latin, iii ;i895i. 627ff., 637 f.). Long 

south (tor Alasya, see Hill, 1,36,42*9, and P. Dikaios, before 1435 when Pero Tatar visited it, the aristoc* 
Enkomi*. excavations 1948-1958, Mainz 1969-74; for racy had abandoned Magfiojlja for Lefkdsfia or 
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tribes formed part of another branch of the ZanSta 
family. According to other Berber genealogists 
quoted by Ibn Khaldun, there were yet more tribes 
belonging to the confederation of the Moghriwa. 
These were the Band Zand&dj (Zandik], the Band 
Warsifdn (or Warsifln), the Band Za^ijjSk, the 
Banu laamratan (also lamarlan or Ismart!), the 
Band S.Wd and the Band Hit (var. Ilant). It is 
interesting however, to note that Ibn Hawfcal in¬ 
cludes, in his list of Berber tribes compiled after 
976-7 A.D., the Band Sindjisan (Stadias), the Band 
ZantUdj and the Band WarsiBn among the Zaaatan 
tribes unrelated to the Magtjriwa. There are also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khaldun 
who mention the Band SingjSsan (Stadias) and the 
Band WarsifSn without indicating their member¬ 
ship of the Maghriwa confederation. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, the Franks (in this 


authority over all the ZanSta nomads of the central 
Maghrib, with the exception of the powerful tribe 
of the Band Ifran, masters ol Tlemcen. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of Magjpgwa Involvement in 
the Kharidiite movement. However, this would not 
seem impossible, in view of the fact that a little 
later a member of the Maghriwa, Nahdl b. 'Ajim 
al-Zandtl (or Nahd b. ‘Ajim al-Maglir 5 wl) was ap¬ 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magh- 
rawa) by ‘Abd al-WohhSb b. ‘Abd al-RabraJn b. 
Rustum, Ibidl ™*» of Tdhort (168-308/784-823), 
and that in the KitSb cl-Siyar of al-SJpimmMihl 
(xoth/z6th century) and in a list of Zandtan IbddI 
Aaykks, compiled in eastern Barbary in the 7th/i 3th 
centuries, there are found numerous MagJjrdwu in¬ 
dividuals belonging to the Ibi^I sect. Kharar b. 
Hafs died after the fall of the Umayyads of the 
East (133/750), leaving control of the confederation 
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MAG HR AW A — al-MAGHRIB 
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country 

more preponderant. 

The phenomenon of Sbarlfisia is closely connected 
on the other hand with the development of reli¬ 
gious brotherhoods [see TARtiCA). Although we 
find evidence of their existence at the end of the 
Almohad dynasty (Hudidjadj, Mig&iriyyan, Am- 
gfjSriyydn], it is only as a result of al-QiazIM's 
(d. 869/1645 [f.c.]) campaign in favour of a iiihdd 
against the Portuguese that we find the principles 
of the brotherhoods, as we know them to-day, 
first coming into existence. 

i. Islam in modern Morocco, Here we 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
the rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
a lew isolated groups, still little studied, who are 
credited with heterodox or heretical practices (Zkira, 
in the neighbourhood of the ' 

al-Iftar al- 


men, and the Gn&wa a negro brotherhood. Ail 
these brotherhoods have this feature in common 
that their founder has become a famous saint (watt). 

The cult of saints is highly developed in 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro¬ 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate¬ 
gories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital or ol a district to the local holy man 

j ayyid whose tomb is marked by a $ti66a [j.o.J (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall (AowsA) which surrounds their tombs. 

These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by very different ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as- 

mcre or less mystic mania (madjMb [<?• ■'-]); 






















































































































































Ill his Annuairt in Atonic Musulman’ (162), 
L, Massignon gives a propoition of 60 % of Berber 
speakers; he retains this figure in the 1954 edn. (250). 
but A. Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
had reduced it to <0% (cl. A rabophones el Btrblro- 
phones au Maroc, 1924, 278). 

On the language and literature, see Berbers. 
V-Vl, and also lIbivV 2. Lybico-Berber inscrip 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the 2nd/8th century at the time ol the first 


1 villages of the highlands (resettlement of Tetouan, 
foundation of Shafshawan) bringing there, along with 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their cultural, 
intellectual and material superiority. 

This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguished: 

a. Urban dialects: b. highland dialects; 
c. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

a. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are “urban dialects". There are towns 
like Casablanca, al-Qiadlda, Safi and al-Suwayra (and 
to a certain degree lifeknhs and Marrdkusii) the 




















































































































































































































































periods and historical circumstances. The early 
ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
the building in this city of the peat Mosque of 
the KayrawSnls (Bjfknii' al-Kaiawiyyin 
facilitated the establishment of a centre of culture in 
the interior. A little later, Marrdkush, the capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of its rulers the centre of attraction for Magh¬ 
rib! scholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it is from the Marlnid dynasty, who saw 
in the development of educational centres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige in the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of F2s as an intellectual centre 
dates: it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the Sth/iatb century. Not only did 
the Marlnid princes make it the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasus around the CiSmi 1 al-Karawiyyin and 


During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable. The best known are for 
Airi’df: Ibn Barri (8tb/l4lh century): Ibn Fattfekljir 
9th/r}th century): the scholar of Meknhs Ibn 
Shis! (d. 919/151.3I, 'Abd al-Rabman Ibn al-K 3 <Ji 
(d. 1082/1671); ‘Abd al-RabmSn b. Idris Mancjjra 
(d. 1179/1765-6); Muhammad b, 'Abd al-Sal&m al- 
Flsl(d. 1214/1809 [«.».]): forAmiiii. Yabyial-Sarr 4 d) 
(d. 808/1405-6); Sukkayu al-'Ajiml (d. 956/1549): 

RidwAn al-Djhi wt Id. 991/1591); Muhammad b. 
Kasim al-Kassar (d. 1012/1603-4); Idris al-'IrSIjI 
(d. 1228/1813); for />AA: Abu 'l-llasan al-$ughayyir, 
commentator of the .V udmewana; al-Q)azull 
fo.v.] and Ahmad Zarruk (9th/r5th century) 
commentators of the Ruila of Ibn AM Zayd al- 
Kayrawanl; al-Wansfcarisi (d. 955/1548); al-Maadjiir 
(d. 995/1587 fee.]). Ibn 'Ashir (d. 1040/1630-1); 
MayySra (d. 1072/1661-2); for philology; al- 
Makkudl Id. 807/1404-5); Ibn ZakrI (d. 899/1494 
[q.v. in Suppl.J). Their works have for the most part 
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migrated to Khatta, 














































to the camp of the rebels. Hence on the failure of 
this rebellion, the katib had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new important functions in the 
rapmld state under the caliph al-‘Az!z bi'llih 
tf.u.]. For information about these developments 

1 Adlm, Z'lbdal al halah, i, 170, 178, and al-Makml, 

EkiM. Bai«f 1270, ii, 157. 

After a short while, Abu 'l-Hasan rc-nppeared in 
northern Syria, this time as intendant of the Fatimid 
army ( mudabbir al-djaysh), and with much more 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 

to conquer Aleppo on behalf ol his Pfi(imid overlord 
from the HamdSnid Said al-Dawla Abu ’1-Fada’ii 
(381-92^91-1002). However, although Aleppo was 
to suffer a prolonged FAtiinid siege, the Hamdfinid 
capital stood its ground successfully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by I 


, Abu 'l-Kisim at first sought refuge with 
1 'l-Ejarrab [seeiaawtXHtos], leaders o( a 
of Bedonins who exercised some political in- 
■ce in Palestine more or less independent of al- 
im's authority. At his request, the chief of the 
, fiassan b. al-MufarriJi b. Dagljfal, granted him 
cation or id^dra [g.v.], upon which the grateful 
:ive composed and reciled a fairly long goffda, 
:h can be found in Ibn al-Kal5nisl, Dhayl. 62-3. 
ice in Palestine, Abu 'l-KSsim began inflaming 
Bedouins against the FS|imid caliph, against 
m he evidently felt an unquenchable thirst lor 
nge. At first, his policy proved successful, for 
. a quite important town like Ramla, which was 
:t Egyptian jurisdiction, had to undergo a siege 
subsequent invasion, looting and massacre—all 
as it appears, at the instigation and advice 
bu ’l-KSsim. Not yet satisfied, he also planned 
executed the erection ol a counler-iroamatc 
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Fig. 4. Agra Fort, ArimgSh, ''KtjAss Maball' 


(Photo P. 


Andrews) 


Fig. 5. Agra Fort, “DjahSnglri Maljall", exterior 


(Photo P. A. Andrews) 


itli hall. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 
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his descent from heaven. 

Despite the rapid spread of traditions about the 
coming of the Mahdt, opposition to the belief in him 
as expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-Basrl did not 
entirely disappear among the badili scholars. The 
Yemenite Muhammad b. Kijilitl al-Djanadl clad this 
opposition into a of the Prophet, providing 

it with an isndd through al-tfasan al-Ba$rf to the 
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to the Mahdlship of the Twelfth Imim, Mvihamm: 
b. al-yasan, vie. that the iadllh of 'As>m in i 
expanded form stipulated the identity of the father 
name of the Mahdf with that of the Prophet's lath* 
on the other hand, quoted the testimor 


Vile nl-abs&t fi manakib al-natn al-mub^lar composed 
n 1x90/187}. 

In pre-Fitimid IsmiSlism, the terms Mahdl and 
Ka’im were both used, as in Imhml ShPism for the 
expected messianic Imam. After the rise of the 



m came from Sufi circles. 
Already AbO Bakr al-Bayhaki (d, 958/1066) had 
noted that some Sufi gnostics (djoma'n min ail al- 
kafif) agreed with the ImSoil doctrine about the 
identity of the Mahdl and his [hayba . The Persian 
Sflfl $adr al Din Ibr&hlm al-Hammuyl (late 7th/i}th 
century) supported Imdmt doctrine on the >fabdl in 


td by the majority of the Zaydls, survived until 


his FarS’iial-simlayn. The Egyptian §011 al-Sha'rSni, the Sth/nth century. It is characteristic for the in¬ 
while generally showing no sympathy for ShPism, significance ol Mahdl expectations among the Zaydls 

affirmed in his al-Yawdkit ua '1-djawdHr (written that the Sayyid HamldSn (7U1/13tli century), re¬ 

presenting Zaydl orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b. si-Kasim as the Mahdl, who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuring 
those of his supporters who raised his rank above 
that of the Zaydl Imams before him and refused to 
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, emphasised his 
m the Prophet, and changed the name of 
vous in Kordofan from RJobal Kadir 


challenge, but when a small military expedition sent 
to arrest him was routed (August 1881), the matter 
was taken seriously. The Mahdl and his Anjir mean¬ 
while made a withdrawal (the lii^Vn) to Djabal Kadir 
In the NQba Mountains. The remoteness of this place 
rendered military operations by the government 
difficult (two expeditions were defeated in December 
1881 and May 1882), while it formed an appropriate 
base for attacks on government positions in Kordo¬ 
fan. From southern Kordofan and Dir For the Mahdl 
could draw on a vast reserve of Bakkara tribesmen, 
whose propensity to raiding found a sanctified outlet 
in this warfare. Since the Mahdl regarded only those 
who accepted his mission as true Muslims, such 
fighting was designated HiUd (*.».]. The government 
troops were, however, capable of prolonged resistance 


purposes the end of the MahdI's djiidd. He was now 
the ruler of the chief provinces of the Egyptian 
Sudan from Dongola to Babr al-Gharil. and from 
Ihe Red Sea to Dir FOr. He ordered the evacuation 
of Khartoum, and made his own capital at Omdur- 
man, where he died after a short illness (aa June 
1885). 

5. The rule of the j&altfa ‘Abd Allih 
(1885-98). The MahdI's death confronted the 
An$4r with two problems, one practical, the other 
ideological. First, who was to take the MabdFs place 
as ruler of tbe nascent state ? Secondly, how was the 
Mahdi's death to be explained, since he bad claimed 
a universal mission to restore Islam, but had achieved 
only a conquest within the boundaries of the Egyp¬ 
tian Sudan? The problem of the succession was in 
appearance quickly solved when a council of notables 
in the Mahdi's house immediately after his death 
gave their allegiance {bay'd) to ‘Abd Allah b. Mu¬ 
hammad. Already in the critical period of political 
deveiopment following the iali of El Obeld, the 
Mahdi had conferred plenary powers on ‘Abd Allah, 
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booty and slaves, while in the following year (after 
AbO ‘Anjja’s death) King John was killed in battle 
at al-Kall&bat (March 1889). a victory which was 
widely publicised by the Khalifa. These were however 
incidents in border-warfare, resulting in no signifi- 

The second main objective of the djtkad was Egypt, 
now firmly under British military and political direc¬ 
tion. An invasion had been planned before the Mahdi's 
death, the Dja'ali general 'Abd al-BahmSa al- 
Nudjnmi being its intended commander. The project 
hung fire for several years, although al-Nudjumi 
made his headquarters at al-*Urdl (Mew Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Khalllas mistrust of swidd al- 
balad led to encroachments on al-Nusjjumi's com¬ 
mand, which he was compelled to share with a 
Ta'i’igbl. In the summer of 1889 the Mahdtst force 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on 3 August was 


A factor in the decline of militancy was the great 
famine of r888-9o, the effects of which were aggra¬ 
vated by the migration of the Ta'S’isha to Omdur- 
man. For the second time, the Khalifa's authority 
was challenged by a revolt oi the Asftraf in Omdur- 
man under the leadership of Muhammad Sharif 
(November 1891). After some desultory firing and a 
few casualties, a formal reconciliation was effected 
by j(Ui/at al-Fdruk ‘All b. Muhammad Hilu on 
terms advantageous to the Ashrif. The danger once 
past, the Khalifa proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Muhammad Sharif himself was arrested 
in March 1892, and sentenced to imprisonment by a 
special tribunal. Thereafter the Khalifa's autocracy 
was unchallenged. His only intimates in matters of 
government were his half-brother Ya'kflb, who acted 
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l-MAHDJAR 


founding schools, cultural associations and charitable j and their families at home: this same time-period, 
societies, importing presses, translating and publish- it was hoped, would see changes in living conditions 
ing books. These contacts were also encouraged by | In their own country. But once settled and accus- 



material resources. Waves of immigrants 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
extent that their number amounted to 300,000 in 
Argentina alone, and Brazil accepted more than 
half a million. For their part, the Palestinians pre¬ 
ferred the states of Central America or Chile and 

After disembarkation, these foreigners settled in 
the poorer quarters of the towns which ihey had 
chosen, usually because ihey had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street- 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
minority), would open a small shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some cases even 
becoming industrialists or prosperous merchants 
[see bjAiiva]. 

The people among whom they lived had little 
respect for them. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a land dependent on the Ottoman 
Turkish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as the Mongols, members 
of the yellow race; the immigrants themselves were 
aware of the need to correct the image which had 
formed in the minds of Americans. 

Initial ly, they believed that their exile was tem¬ 
porary and would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient money to support themselves 


existence by 1910, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as al-Fmin 
(1913) which was edited by Naslb ‘Arida, and a 1 - 
Sd’i* (191 2) edited by ‘Abd al-Maslh Haddid 

Amin al-Rihani began to write in newspapers at the 
end oi the last century; his extremely vivid language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He had published three of 
his books before Djabrin's first, al-MQsikd, appeared 
in 1905. The concerns of his people, both in the 
mahdjar and in their homeland, pre-occupied him, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation in the 
widest sense cf the term, political, social and in¬ 
tellectual, and to attacking in his articles and books 
( al-Muhdlaja aJ-Ihulalkiyya, al-MukOti #•« 'f-A diin, 
Zaniakal al-fawr, Khiridi al /iarim ) inertia, bigotry 
aad religious sectarianism. It is, moreover, entirely 
symptomatic that his first work published in the 
mahfoar is intitled Tt'rlkk al-ihawra al-firansiyya. 

For his part, Qiabrhn began in 1903, while still 
residing in Boston (which he did not leave lor New 
York until t9ia) to publish his articles in the news¬ 
papers al-Muhdiiir (1903). al-Huii and Mir’Slal- 
Gharb. He appears to have been more forceful than al- 
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MAH1SUR, MAYSCR 


of Bldjaphr, of Golkondi (the Ku(b-Sh4his [g.vv.]). 
of Abmadnagar (the Nitim-ghlhls (c-vv.l) and cf 
Bldar (the Barld-Shihis [g.op.]) defeated RSma 
Radja at the battle of TSlikota, leading to the sack of 
Vyjayanagara itself.Nevertheless. his descendants 
established the RSma Radji dynasty in Mysore, and 
it was from one of these that English merchants in 
1639 secured the grant of what became Fort St. 
Ceorge at Madras on the Coromandel coast in place 
of the earlier site at Masulipatam. 

Mysore now flourished under the wodiyar feuda¬ 
tories, who gradually assumed de facto power, ac¬ 
quiring in 1610 Shrirangapat fanam (Seringapatam). 
The power of the Muslims in BldjSpilr was withstood, 
until in 1686-7 the Mughal Emperor Awrangzlb [?.».] 
crushed the independent power of the Bidjipur and 
Golkonda sultanates. Mysore, was, however, able to 

establish a modus vivendi with Awrangzlb on a basis 

of common hostility to the rising power of the 

Marfifh&s [g.v.], 

The mid-i8th century years saw the rise in Mysore 
of the Muslim general Haydar <Ali, who under the 
commander-in-chief or dalaunyi NandjarSdj ac¬ 
quired an access of prestige through his repelling 
Sfarafhi incursions. Haydar ‘All’s prestige became 
such that in 1760 his help against the British was 
sought by the Comte de Lally in the French posses¬ 
sion of Pondicherry, and he became virtual ruler of 
Mvsore under the RS£j.V withstanding the British and 
the forces of the Ni{3m of Haydarabad [*.».] till 
his death in 178s [see iiavdar ‘al! khan baiiadur for 
details]. His son and successor in office Tipu SultSn 
Instituted a strongly Muslim policy, including the 
forcible conversion of Hindus and measures against 
the production of alcohol and opium. On the death of 
the RS^ji in 1796, the traditional ruling family 
was suppressed by Tipu Sultan. His policy against 

Britain and her ally the NigSm involved a continu¬ 

ation of his father's all inner with France, and diplo¬ 
matic approaches were made as far afield as to Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt and to the courts of Kabul and 
Istanbul, His ambitions were, however, ended at the 
battle of Seringapatam in May 1799 [see rlrfr stn-TAX 
for details]. 

The line of the Mysore Ridi3» was now restored 
in the person of the five-year old Krishna Radja 
Wadiyar (June 1799) under British protection 
and with Col. Arthur Wellesley (subsequently the 
first Duke of Wellington) as civil and military ruler 
during his minority (sc. till r8u). The Radii’s 
later extravagance and misgoveinment brought about 
an internal revolt in 1830 at h’agar (Haydar 'All's 
old foundation of Haydarnagar), which led to the 
Governor-General of India, Lord William Bcntinck, 
appointing a Mysore Council, with commissioners to 
exercise the substance of power there. Krishna RijUa 
did not die until 1868, when his adopted son was 
recognised as his valid successor, and in 1881 the 
local dynasty recovered responsibility lor admi¬ 
nistration, the civil and military station ot Bangalore 
alone remaining in British hands. 

Over the next decades, internal growth brought 
rising prosperity to Mysore state, with expenditure 
on roads, metre gauge railways and irrigation, to¬ 
gether with the first electric power station in the 
subcontinent at the Cauvery Falls. In 1947 Mysore 
acceded to the Indian Union, and the MahSraflja Sri 
Jayachamaraja Wadiyar became the new Mysore 
State’s first governor. With the administrative re¬ 
organisation of 1953 and 1956, under the pressure 
of South Indian demands for ethnic and linguistic 

administrative units, the State (as that comprising 


essentially Karant 
territories in the w. 

Arabian Sea and it acquired th 
the much-increased area is now 74,037sq. miles) 
191.757 km’. The total population is 37,043,451 (1981 
estimate), and the population of the state capital 
Bangalore is 1,540,741 and of Mysore city 355,685 
(both 1971 census figures). The state is one of the 
most educationally advanced in the Union, with four 
universities and 31% of the population literate in 
1971. 

Bibliography. Col. M. Wilkes, Historical sketches 
of the South of India, in an attempt to ‘race the 
history of Myseor, a vols., London 1810-17, new 
edn. by M. Hammick, Mysore 1930; Imperial 
gasetteer of India 1 , xviii, 161-261; S. K. Aiyangar, 
South India and her Muhammadan invaders, New 
Delhi 19a!! C. Hayavadana Rao, Mysore gasetteer, 
new edn., 5 vols., Bangalore 1927-30; M. Shama 

Rao, Modern Mysore, 1 vols,. Bangalore 1936; 

N. Ventakaramanayya, Early Muslim expansion 

in South India, Madras 194a; C. Hayavadana Rao, 
History of Mysore, 3 vols,, Bangalore 1943-8; 
Mysore State district gazetteers, Bangalore 1965-72; 
D. Forrest, Tiger of Mysore, London 1970 (useful 
bibl.); O. H. K. Spate, India and Pakistan, a 
general and regional geography 1 , London 197a. 

(C. E. BoswortiiI 

2. Monuments. The only significant building 
to survive from the Bldjaputl incursions, a mosque 
at Sante Benndr («. i047/»637) in Shimoga 
District, owes little to ‘Adil SljAhi Influence as it 
as built from the granite of a temple to Ranganatha 
on the same site, with a groined roof and pointed 
s most remarkable for a stepped square 


>f Hindu and Islamic 

forms characteristic of Vidjayanagara. The building 

lid to have been desecrated, and became known 

s musafir-hhdna. The subsequent, but limited 
development oi Muslim aichitecture did not begin 
until the Mughal invasion of 1098)1687, when it can 
be traced from the Djim! 1 Mas&ids at the new 

. 'at Hiribldanur 

is at both places, 
t the latter, where the mosque faces the DargSh 
f Niyamat Bl (properly the tomb of Husayn 
§]iah) across a pool, the influence of BkJjapO. [g.tr.] 
s evident in the careful modulation of the four¬ 
square tomb wails with panelled irehes. the prom¬ 
inent guldastas at the comets, the shape of their 
inials, and the dome set on a lotus-petal base, with 
1 hemispherical profile above; the mosque dome too 
s bulbous in the other Bidjapurl fashion, though 
tere given a different, turnip-like profile, and it 
■as a tall minaret sh 
vith lesser ones at the back. The m 
dated with smaller guldastas at intervals, and the 
rent wall by blind arches pierced by openings below. 
The combination of masdjid, tank, and mausoleum is 
repeated at Kolar, where the mahbara (j.v.) or 

.] family, but the building, with six interna! pillars 
tr Haydar’s father, 

1 the Sangin Djami‘ Masdjid at 
Taramandalpet, Bangalore, follows the earlier 
pattern, with a prominent fretted parapet around 

comers taller thai 
be original, as 
and restored in 1836. The substructure is attributed 















































































The second explanation accords better with the 
usage of theologians and metaphysicians. The 
mdhiyya is that through which a thing is what it is 
(«S bih al-s^ay' kuwa Autra).This is the to -ri Jjv elvai 
of Aristotle. In this sense, the term is synonymous 
with essence (QAt [g.e.]) and with reality (kaklfa, 
cf. £A*/«S’, ll&hiyyit, i, ji). This reality, like quiddity 


understood in the sense of a thing which, to be what 
it is, needs nothing other than itself, it applies only 
to quiddity, since if man is capable of laughter, 
it is because he is reasonable, not the reverse. Thus 
quiddity expresses the essence as distinct from 
accidents, particular or otherwise. This is why, 
according to al-TahanawI, philosophers begin their 
researches by distinguishing clearly between quiddity 
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